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C L A-U3DE 



CHAPTER I. 

T WAS down stairs early the next morning, for 
-■- I had heard Claude say he should be off be- 
fore any of us were stirring, and that he should 
breakfast alone, telling his mother she was not 
to expect him before she saw him, he could not 
tell her what day he might be at home to dinner. 
I was therefore bent on seeing him that morn- 
ing, and when 1 came down found him seated 
at breakfast. He looked up a little surprised, 
but with a good-natured smile on his handsome 
face, he said, 

" Who would have thought of seeing you by 
candle-Ught this dark morning, Minnie ; come 
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2 CLAUDE. 

and sit down, and help me to finish my break- 
fast. I am off in a few minutes." 

" What makes you so early, Claude dear, this 
morning?" 

" Press of business, Minnie ; I have loads of 
things to do to-day. This is my settling morn- 
ing, and I have to be at John Forest's house 
by ten o'clock." 

" Do you like him any better, Claude ?" 

" Does he like me any better, you mean, for 
that I think is the real state of the question. I 
should not object to Aim, if he did not object to 
me^ and try perversely to thwart me in every 
direction, because he is jealous of Mr. Crofton's 
preference ; but . never mind, he is not worth 
talking about. I say as little as I can, to him, 
and keep things as smooth as I can, on Mr. 
Crofton's account. 1 expect he will be un- 
pleasant this morning, because he will have to 
pay over a lot of money to me, and I shall have 
to pay it into the bank as I go through Thorpe 
to the Deanery. He wishes to do that part of 
the business instead of me, so it always makes 
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CLAUDE. 3 

him savage, and he makes such a fiiss about my 
receipt — but I will not quarrel with the man, and, 
as I have just now said, do not wish to talk about 
him." 

** No, we will not waste our time, as it is so 
short, and I want you to tell me about youl- 
visit to the Deanery ; are you going to 
stay there many days I" 

" Two, or it may be three, Minnie ; and I can 
tell you more when I come back, though I 
suspect there will be nothing out of the way to 
relate then." 

" Someone there will be very pleased to see 
you, Claude," I said in a low voice. 

My brother started as I said this, and a deep 
colour flushed his usually pale complexion; he 
looked at me earnestly and said nothing. 

" Yes, Carrie Elton will I I saw as much when I 
met her last at the Hall, and saw her with you." 

"Oh I Carrie!" said Claude, the bright hue 
dying away. " Yes, I daresay Carrie will have 
a kind little welcome for me, and so will her 
sisters." 
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4 CLAUDE. 

"I hope you will have a pleasant time," I 
next remarked, as I watched Claude finishing 
his meal. He only replied, 

" Much as usual, I suppose." And then, as 
he got up, and having drawn on his gloves that 
raw winter morning, he stooped down to kiss 
me, I could not resist an impulse which urged 
me to say, 

" Take care of yourself, dear Claude." 

" Why, in what way ? I have done so with 
pretty good success these three and twenty 
years, so I think now I may be trusted to go 
alone. But what is the particular danger you 
apprehend for me ? That I shall be waylaid on 
my road to Thorpe with all Mr. Crofton's rents 
in my pocket ?" 

"No, I was not thinking of outward and 
visible assailants, only-don't be angry, dear- 
only for fear you might be made unhappy 
yourself, or unknowingly cause unhappiness to 
others." 

" Nonsense ! You are a dear good little Min- 
nie, but you must not trouble yourself about 
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me ; rest satisfied I know what I am about, and 
am quite competent to do what you tell me — 
take care of myself. Now let me go, there^'s a 
dear. It is too cold for you to stand here, so 
good-bye." 

We were then at the hall door, where I had 
gone with Claude, and was standing by him in 
the misty light of the early November morning. 
Early, however, as it was, the post that 
morning was as early, for we saw the man who 
walked over daily from the nearest post town 
to our district coming up to the house, with his 
peculiar long swinging step — half walk half run. 
Claude just stopped to hear if there were any 
letters for him, and finding there were none he 
walked on, whilst I remained to receive mine. 
Whilst the postman leisurely searched his bag, 
and I quietly waited for what might be forth- 
coming, my eyes followed Claude as he pursued 
his way with light elastic step over the tangled 
path that led the nearest way to the Hall, and 
across a wild open piece of ground that was 
visible for nearly a mile from the elevated posi- 
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tion on which I stood at the hall door. I 
watched his active graceful figure till it was 
lost in the distance, with a strange feeling of 
yearning affection that I could hardly account 
for at the time ; and when he was no longer 
visible, 1 felt oppressed with a sense of desola- 
tion that almost prompted me to run after him, 
and beg him to return to his home. I was, 
however, so fully conscious of the absurdity of 
following such an impulse, that to divert my 
thoughts I turned quickly to see if any letters 
had been discovered addressed to me, and had 
the extreme satisfaction of receiving two. One 
a foreign letter from Lady Manwairing and the 
other from her brother, Keene Crofton. I kept 
the latter in my hand whilst I read Mary's. It 
was a charming letter, very like the person who 
wrote it. It told me everything I wished to 
hear, and how her husband's health had begun 
to improve since they had taken up their winter 
quarters near Cairo. She even spoke hopefully 
of Sir Edward's being able to spend the next 
winter in England, or at least nearer home. 
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And then came many an anxious inquiry re- 
specting Flora and her betrothed. I saw that 
Mary's heart was yearning to be with her at that 
important crisis of her life. 

It was evident that Mary thought I had been 
much more with Flora since she had left Eng- 
land than had been the case. She did not seem 
to entertain the sHghtest suspicion of the possi- 
bility of an attachment between her brother and 
myself. I might have been another sister by 
the way she wrote of him to me, and of all that 
concerned him. The letter said, 

'* You who are so constautly seeing my dar- 
ling can but tell me how she gets on without 
her old aunt at this time — how she and her 
father spend their days in Lord Ramsay's ab- 
sence. I trust this little interval will bring the 
father and his child more intimately together 
than has yet been the case. I often feel as if I 
had been very selfish in deserting my post till 
my child had been fairly given away to another, 
but then I look at my husband, and feel 
as if there had been sufficient cause. I am de- 
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lighted to hear Lady Percival is to be so soon 
with Flora. I have not heard very lately. 
Neither she nor Keene are very constant corre- 
spondents, but now I am settled at last I look 
for more frequent tidings of all the dear ones at 
home, amongst whom I place in a foremost 
position my old friend Marian, Write soon and 
tell me all about everything — everything, how- 
ever trivial, is interesting at this distance — and 
tell me, above all, whether Keene seems dis- 
posed to visit us after the wedding is over. He 
talked of it before 1 left him, but has been 
strangely silent on the subject ever since. Still 
I live in hopes of seeing him in the course of a 
few weeks. I wish he could chaperon you, 
Marian, but I suppose ' les bien seances ' would 
not allow that, even if you were disposed to 
give me so great a pleasure. And now I think 
I must say good-bye." 

After duly considering that letter, with my 
thoughts a good deal engrossed by what my 
other might contain, I began slowly (prolong- 
ing my happiness as it were) to unfold the 
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CLAUDE. 9 

other. It was the first I had had from Mr. Crof- 
ton since our engagement. I can recall even 
now the delicious thrill of expectant happiness 
with which I looked first to the end of this 
precious letter to see how he signed himself; 
but it was only a short and simple ** Youre ever, 
Keene Crofton." I do not know exactly what 
I expected, but perhaps that fell a little short of 
it, and as there was nothing to dwell upon, I 
turned hastily to the other side, upon which I 
found the accustomed " Dear " lengthened into 
" Dearest Marian." 

It was a very quiet letter, but affectionate 
enough for me, who knew him so well. It 
made me very happy, for there was an under- 
lying tone of tenderness which quite satisfied 
my heart. He spoke of returning home in the 
course of a couple of days, and said that the 
following week he expected Lord Ramsay, and 
Lady Percival had promised to come with him, 
and the wedding was now settled to take place 
early the following week. 

*' And after all the turmoil of that event is 
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happily over, I shall have a little quiet breath- 
ing time, wherein I may see something more of 
you, my darling, than I have done of late, and 
we may look forward to the beginning of * a 
happy new year' for both. You know how 
sensitively I have long avoided the expression 
of that sentiment, and even fled from the fiiends 
who might have so greeted me. Well, there is 
a marvellous change come over my spirit in 
that and many another respect. I shall expect 
you, my Marian, not only to wish me, but to 
give me a happy new year. We will talk the 
matter over as soon as things will permit. I 
shall trust to see you, darling, soon after I get 
back. Till then, yours ever, &c." 

Then I saw there was a little postscript 
written as an afterthought across the end of 
my letter, and it said, 

**I open my letter to tell you I have just 
heard from Mary. All seems well with them. 
I have been making a little plan, which I hope 
to realize after a certain event, and that is to 
take you to visit her before we settle down 
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quietly at home. Do you like the idea t You 
will tell me when we meet." 

What a strange question to ask, I thought, 
as my eyes lingered long on every word of this 
most precious letter. Did I like the idea of 
going with him to visit the dearest friend I had 
on earth ? Did I wish to enter Paradise t He 
might as well question that, or any other dream 
of rapture almost beyond the power of my 
feeble imagination to form. Oh I what a future 
lay before me, dimly shaping itself out in the 
visions of coming happiness suggested by every 
line of the letter that lay within my hand. 
And then, with the exceeding joy, there came a 
tone of almost mournful apprehension into my 
mind, suggesting what had I ever done to de- 
serve such felicity as was now presented to 
me ? Was not the anticipation even too bright, 
too beautiful ever to be fully realized! Could 
Mr. Crofton actually prefer me to all the world? 
— and was I really destined to be the chosen 
and beloved companion of all his future life and 
he of mine? I do not think I really doubted it, 
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but the very uncertainty of all human bliss, 
however intense, must give a tinge of sadness 
to the happiest anticipations, and in my case it 
was little wonder that I marvelled and rejoiced 
in trembling, when I contemplated the bright 
fature that lay before me. 

It was well that I felt so strong in my inner 
consciousness of a joy that none could either 
meddle with or interrupt, or my serenity might 
have suffered severely that same morning. 

Mrs. Markham appeared with a very clouded 
countenance at the breakfast table, and when 
one of those not very unusual moods possessed 
her, the results were by no means pleasant to 
those about her. In the present case. Miss 
Alethea being out of the reach of annoyance, 
as mentally invulnerable to all her sister's at- 
tacks, and neither of her children being pre- 
sent (Juliet having gone out early), the brunt 
of her discomfort fell on me, as nearest at 
hand to endure it. Nothing could please her 
that morning — the tea had to be re-made, 
whilst Miss Ramsay cheerfully sipped her 
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coffee, casually remarking on the wastefulness 
of her sister's proceeding, and recommending 
her to follow her example. Mrs. Markham 
eagerly seized upon one of Miss Alethea's 
words, as if she had found a little vent for some 
of the cause of her ill-humour. 

" Wasteful indeed I I think I may venture 
to order a little fresh tea in my own house, 
when Marian has entirely spoilt what she has 
made, putting in such quantities of green, and 
letting it stand till it is as bitter as gaU I But 
as to waste or extravagance, no one on earth 
hates it as much as I do I I am sure I have 
given up every luxury and indulgence to which 
I have been accustomed, as well as the pleasure 
of seeing my chosen friends here, and now I 
find I am to have people coming here, and 
quartering themselves upon me, without any 
invitation, and such people too, there will be 
waste and extravagance enough in the house 
then I" 

Miss Ramsay's sympathy and attention were 
speedily aroused at that announcement, and 
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she looked tip from her savoury repast of 
poached eggs and broiled ham to inquire farther 
into her sister's meaning, saying, 

" Can't you say who is coming, or wants to 
come, Charlotte, and make an excuse if you 
don't like to have them. I am sure I would." 

" I daresay you would. But here is a letter 
from Charles, or rather his disagreeable wife, 
proposing to come to me for Ramsay's wedding, 
so how can I put them off? If you can tell me, 
I shall be very glad to do it." 

" Oh I Charles and Emily coming I Well, 
that is but natural on such an occasion ; and 
really I did not find her so bad when I saw a 
good deal of her in London ; and, after all, 
they have never offered to come here before." 

" No, because there was nothing worth com- 
ing for," returned Mrs. Markham, indignantly ; 
adding, "and I don't choose my house to b© 
resorted to just when it suits peoples' conveni- 
ence." 

" Oh I never mind ; if people make a conveni- 
ence of me, I should make one of them in return." 
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*' I do not see how that applies to this case," 
said my step-mother, sullenly stirring her tea. 

"Don't you, Charlotte! Well, I will tell 
you how. Would not it be a good thing next 
spring for you to go and stay with Charles in 
town, and take Juliet with you, to see a little 
life and amusement there f 

" Humph I even if I were disposed to go, 
Juliet would not." 

" No, I know better than that — ^she must go, 
if you and I went away ; and I should not mind 
going myself." 

*'I daresay not; but there is Marian — what 
should we. do with her ?" said Mrs. Markham, 
looking discontentedly in my direction. 

It was pleasant then to feel so far out of the 
reach of any of those petty little annoyances 
which formerly would have distressed me much. 
My inward fund of happiness enabled me to 
meet even this demand with composure and 
even cheerfulness, and say, 

" Oh I do not think about me. I would not 
be any bar to your plans. 1 have no doubt I 
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can take care of myBelf^ or find some one to do 
it for me." 

" It is all very well talking in that rambling 
way about taking care of yourself, but I should 
not like to leave you alone here ; people might 
think it odd, and I never like to do out-of-the- 
way things ; and now your grandfather's dead, 
and Mary Crofton married, you cannot stay at 
either of the houses with single men," said my 
step-mother, in a very troubled tone of voice. 

" No, but she might marry one of the single 
men," observed Miss Ramsay, whilst I felt ter- 
ribly guilty and confused ; but happily neither 
of the ladies cared enough about me to notice 
the impression made by the random speech ; 
and then Miss Alethea wound it up a moment 
after by saying — 

"It is a pity Marian and her cousin Luke 
have never thought of such a thing — such a 
nice provision it would be for her I" 

" Only she does not desire such a provision," 
said I, half angry, half amused. 

" That's lucky," returned Miss Ramsay, com- 
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posedly, " for, as I have said, it is not likely — 
no, I suppose it will be Juliet, with all her 
preaching, and praying, and playing, if she 
stays here much longer." 

" No, it will not," said Mrs. Markham, raising 
her eyes and her voice at the same time, and 
fixing the former on me. " Marian might have 
Luke Dillon if she chose, for I see him always 
observing her^ whilst Juliet runs after him in 
that stupid way which I should not have per- 
mitted even under Miss Jones's chaperonage, if 
I had not seen he preferred Marian, and I only 
hope in time she will see how much it would 
be to her advantage to encourage the feeling. 
That is the reason I so often ask the young man 
to come here." 

This was quite a new light both to me and 
Miss Alethea, and she looked with something 
Uke interest on me, and astonishment at her 
sister's penetration, and then observed — 

" Well, you do surprise rae a little, Charlotte, 
but if it is so, it serves to convince me that the 
people who say the least se^ the most. Well, 
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18 CLAUDE. 

you have my consent to marry the parson as 
soon as you please, Marian.^ 

And then, to my relief, the conversation was 
turned to the far more important question as to 
whether Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ramsay were to 
be duly invited to do' as they proposed, and 
come to the Manor-house, to be present at their 
nephew's approaching marriage. It was very 
evident Miss Alethea was all in favour of the 
step, and contrived to present so many advan- 
tages as likely to result from it, that Mrs. 
Markham sent for her desk, and actually wrote, 
signed^ and sealed a dispatch to her sister-in- 
law that same morning, containing a friendly 
acceptance of their proffered visit. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TT happened the next morning that Juliet 
-■- went out early, and did not return till we 
were seated at luncheon. She came into the 
room abruptly exclaiming — 

" Have you heard about it — the escape they 
have all had at the Deanery ?" 

Mrs. Markbam, who was still a little pettish, 
answered — 

" Dear me I how you startle one, Juliet, 
coming in in that way, and without taking off 
your walking things I I am sure that great 
cloak must be very hot and heavy, and your 
bonnet is all awry. What an object you do 
look 1" 

" Oh I never mind my looks, mamma ; there " 
(throwing them aside) " goes my cloak and 
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20 CLAUDE. 

bonnet, if you object to seeing them ; but I am 
sure it is a mercy it was no worse, and Claude 
there at the time. Have not you heard any- 
thing about the fire that broke out last night 
after they were all gone to bed ?" 

" We never hear anything here," replied her 
mother; "but I suppose no one is the worse 
for it, or we should have heard." 

"Of course," remarked Miss Alethea, "for 
we all know ill news flies apace. But tell us 
all about it, Juliet — where did you hear it?" 

''At Miss Jones's. Her brother came in 
whilst 1 was there; he had just come from 
Thoi'pe, and been at the Deanery ; no one was 
hui-t, but everybody extremely frightened. It 
was all owing to the carelessness of the ser- 
vants in leaving some of the lights that had 
been put up for the party last night ; they were 
in a little antfe-room, and the man who ought 
to have gone round forgot all about them, and 
they caught some muslin curtains, and the 
room was just under Flora's, and as the shut- 
ters were not closed (I know she always likes 
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to have them left open), she was awoke by see- 
ing the blaze up to her windows. Just fancy, 
poor dear, what a fright she must have been 
in!" 

*' I suppose it was soon put out ?" asked Mrs. 
Markham. 

" Happily, yes ; but not before everybody had 
been called up, and Flora fainted away, and no 
end of excitement," said Juliet, calming down a 
little in her account. 

" A nice thing it would have been to have 
burnt the bride in her bed I" observed Miss 
Alethea. 

" Oh 1 there was never any real danger, Mr. 
Jones said ; though if the woodwork had caught, 
and the fire had not been seen so soon, there 
might. All the curtains were burnt ; and as the 
top of the window had been left open to cool 
the room which led into the one they danced in, 
it made a tremendous noise and flare up. Just 
fancy poor Flora's horror 1" 

"And what did she do before she fainted 
away ?" 1 asked. 
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" Of course she called out, and made a great 
noise, and then all the people in the house 
came running. Mr. Jones says that Claude was 
more active than any one in putting the fire 
out ; and then he rode down for Mr. Jones to 
come and see Flora; and he had just been 
again, and said she was all right this morning, 
though of course rather upset." 

" Well, all's well that ends well 1" observed 
Miss Alethea, philosophically ; while Mrs. Mark- 
ham remarked, 

"All owing to the stupidity of servants. 
Really, it is a wonder people are not oftener 
burnt in their beds! No thanks to them we 
are not. I wonder what Lord Ramsay will say 
to the negligence of Mrs. Elton's." 

" They forgot the lights in that little room, 
you see, mamma, because they were only tem- 
porary ones ; and they were not in the habit of 
going to put them out there ; and we may 
observe also it was one result of all the dancing 
and revelry that had been going on that even- 
ing, and no doubt was rather out of place in a 
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clergyman's house," said Juliet, in her most 
sententious tone. 

" Nonsense, child 1" replied her mother ; *' pray 
do not pretend to be wiser and better than 
everybody else. I am very thankful all the 
clergy are not as precise and formal and par- 
ticular as your paragon, Mr. Luke Dillon." 

Seeing Juliet was about to reply in no plea- 
sant spirit to this attack on her friend, I tried 
to draw her attention in another direction ; and 
whilst we were talking, Mrs. Markham's atten- 
tion was happily diverted by seeing Mr. Jones 
ride up to the door — come no doubt to calm 
any apprehensions she might have suffered on 
hearing of the fire at the Deanery, whilst her 
son was staying at the house. 

At a later hour in the day we had the still 
greater satisfaction of seeing Claude himself, 
who came also on the same errand as Mr. Jones. 
It was nearly four o'clock when he arrived, 
and he seemed rather in haste to be gone again. 

" You might as well stay and dine here, 
Claude, now you are come," said his mother. 
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" Impossible !— ^I am on my way back to the 
Deanery. I promised to return there for one 
night ; to-morrow I must be at the Hall, to 
meet Mr. Crofton, so it will probably be a day 
or two before you see me here again." 

*' Are you just come from the Eltons' ?" asked 
Juliet. 

" No — I had to go back to the Hall on busi- 
ness, and am only just come from thence ; and 
now you must let me go. You see, I am all 
safe and sound." 

I followed Claude into the hall — his horse was 
not brought round, so we stood for a moment 
by the fire whilst he waited. 

"I am glad you have been here to-day, 
Claude, just for this peep of you, for somehow 
when you went away yesterday morning, I 
had a sort of presentiment about you that you 
were going into some danger, and I suppose it 
was a sort of second sight of this fire. You 
were not in the least hurt f ' 

" Not in the least — not a hair singed or a 
bone broken." 
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" Well, that is a comfort ; and you go back 
to the Hall to-morrow ?" 

" That is my full intention. But let me go 
now, there is a good girl. I want to get to 
Thorpe before the bank shuts up, so I must go 
and look up my horse. How slow they are all 
here I" 

" There are so few people, you know ; but 
they will bring your horse round in a minute. 
I think I hear it coming. Besides, there is no 
such great hurry about the bank, for it must 
have closed by this time — it is quite four." 

"You don't say sol How provoking! I 
wish I had gone straight back, instead of dawd- 
ling here." 

" I thought you were going to the bank yes- 
terday, Claude?" 

"So I intended, and should have been in 
time, but unluckily I changed my over-coat be- 
fore I started from the Hall, and found when I 
got to Thorp I had left the pocket-book in the 
one I had taken off. It was a very stupid piece 
of forgetfulness in me, and I came over on pur- 
pose to rectify it." 
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"I hope you found your pocket-book and 
money all safe ?" I asked, rather anxiously. 

" Oh, yes. I found it just where I had left 
it, and here it is in this pocket. I meant to 
have paid it in this afternoon, but have been 
unaccountably delayed. I thought you might 
all like to see me ; and then I met Mr. Jones 
coming away from here, and he stopped to 
chatter, and so I am all behind hand." 

"That is unlucky, but you will not forget 
again to-morrow, Claude dear; Mr. Crofton 
might think it careless." 

" No doubt he will, especially as John Forest 
is aware of my oversight ; but I shall trust to 
his mercy ; and now good-bye." 

The horse was then at the door, and I was 
obliged to let Claude go. I had never asked 
after Flora, nor had he volunteered any infor- 
mation. Mr. Jones had told us she was quite 
recovered, and as no one else seemed the worse 
for the fright, there was nothing more to be 
said on the subject ; and as we saw Claude all 
right after his exertions, we did not trouble him 
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to give a more detailed account of his adventures. 
I stood at the door a few moments after 
Claude had ridden off, listening to the reverbe- 
rating echo of the horse's hoofs as he trotted 
briskly away, but the gathering gloom of the 
autumn evening prevented my following him 
with my eyes, and the sound soon died out in 
the distance. It was, however, still light enough 
for me to distinguish another form coming in 
an opposite direction, which loomed out from 
the dusk, and which I soon saw was that of 
some man quietly walking up the road to the 
house. My heart gave a great bound as I 
fancied for a moment that it must be Mr. Crof- 
ton, returned a day or two sooner than he in- 
tended, in his eagerness to meet again. As the 
figure approached nearer I saw my hopes had 
misled me, and was disappointed to see it was 
only my cousin Luke, who, finding me at the 
door, followed me into the house, saying he 
would not detain me, stopped by the fire, taking 
up his position just where Claude had stood a 
few minutes before. 
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" I only called as I passed the house," said he, 
to ask after you all, having just heard of the 
fire at the Deanery last night, though I think 
neither of you were there ?" 

" Nor you either, Luke ?" 

" No, or I should not have been here now. I 
only just heard it casually that Claude had been 
most active in saving Miss Crofton's life, and 
putting out the fire, and it was feared had re- 
ceived some injury." 

" I can happily relieve you on that head. He 
is this instant ridden away perfectly unhurt." 

" I am most thankful to hear it. And Miss 
Crofton r 

** I cannot tell you much about her. Nor is 
there much to relate in any way, I believe. 
The story seems to have increased and spread 
quicker than the flames themselves. Then you 
have not met either Miss Jones or Juliet this 
morning, who could either of them have per- 
fectly reassured you ?" 

" No, I have been in a distant part of my 
parish all day, and only heard of the peril my 
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friends had been in casually as I returned. 
Surely, Cousin Marian, it must be a warning to 
them 1" 

" What, not to leave lights burning near 
muslin curtains when you go to bed ? Yes, in- 
deed it ought to be." 

" Oh I you speak lightly " (Luke meant no 
pun) " of what might have been most awful. I 
do not wish to judge any man, and I have a 
sincere respect for Dean Elton, but I do regret 
he allows so much worldly vanity to be going 
on in his Jjouse. Had it not been for all this 
revelry and dancing, no such risk would have 
been incurred." 

" It was all the servants' fault," I remarked^ 

^'They were weary, no dpubt, with much 
serving, and thus the master's fault led to the 
oversight of the servant." 

" Will you come upstairs, Luke — ^Mrs. March- 
mount and Juliet are there ?" I asked, desirous 
of diverting Luke's attention from the errors ot 
the Eltons. 

" No, I am obliged to you, cousin. I have 
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seen you, and that siiflSces me." Luke then 
turned to go, but stopped suddenly, and came 
back and said hastily, " Will you always bid me 
leave you, Marian ?" 

I felt more provoked and angry than the oc- 
casion demanded, and forgot that nothing was 
known relative to my position by others that 
made a renewal of Luke's overtures so peculiar- 
ly distasteful to me ; so I answered petulantly 
and impatiently — 

"I thought that question had been settled 
long ago, and that you had come to your senses 
in the meantime." 

'^ You mean, cousin, that I had ceased to love 
you ?" 

" In that foolish way, yes, long ago T sup- 
posed." 

** Then you are mistaken. I felt I might have 
taken you by surprise when I first intimated the 
nature of my feelings regarding you, and I saw 
you were in earnest in declining to become my 
wife at that time." 

** Well, I am sure you can have seen nothing 
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since to have altered the impression you then 
received," said I, still vexed and angry, but un- 
able to leave Luke to his delusions. 

** Perhaps I may have been too sanguine, but 
I hoped, by a series of unobtrusive attentions, to 
win on your regard — ^to prove myself in some 
degree worthy of your love. To this end I 
have come here more frequently than was for- 
merly my wont. I have talked before you, that 
you might perfectly understand all my views, 
all my objects and aspirations in this life. I 
would not force myself upon you, but I have 
anxiously watched to observe any impression 
my discourse might have had upon you. Every 
thing that I have said, done, or even thought, 
subordinate to the one higher principle over all, 
has had reference to you. Oh, Cousin Marian, 
cannot you like me well enough to become my 
wife? We might indeed be very happy to- 
gether. I would leave you free to follow out 
your own plans whenever they might differ 
from mine, being assured you could not do 
otherwise than right." 
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Poor Luke stopped here in almost breathless 
agitation, whilst my anger evaporated at the 
sight of his genuine feeling, although the ex- 
pression of it was as repugnant to me as ever. 
However, I commanded myself enough to say 
as steadily as possible— 

" Pray say no more on this subject, Luke. 
It is a most unpleasant one to me ; nothing on 
earth could ever, under any circumstances, make 
me regard you in the light you wish ; so please, 
as you desire my cousinly esteem, let it drop for 
ever." 

I saw Luke turn very pale by the firelight, 
and his lips quivered whilst he murmured — 

" It is the hand of Heaven against me. Let 
me submit." Then in a louder and more reso- 
lute tone he said, " Then your heart is entirely 
and for ever closed against me, cousin?" 

" I have told you all I have to tell on that 
subject." 

" Be it so, then. I will return to my solitary 
home, never more to indulge in the distant hope 
which has lighted its dreariness," 
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" Oh, no, Luke. I hope and trust the time 
will soon come when the Rectory will no longer 
be a solitary place to you, and you will be as 
happy as I wish you, with a wife that would 
be far better suited to you than I could ever 
have been." 

"A wifel" said Luke dreamily. "I have 
never, even since you refused me, thought of 
anyone in that light save yourself." 

" Then it is high time you should begin to do 
so, Luke. I am quite sure you will soon find 
some one to appreciate your many excellent 
qualities in a way that might make you very 
happy. Indeed, Luke, I should be so pleased to 
hear of your going to be comfortably married ; 
so I hope it will not be long before you give me 
that satisfaction." 

*' Ah 1 cousin," said Luke, grasping my hand 
as I turned to leave him, " it is easy talking in 
that way to me, but I have somewhere heard 
an old song which says, * It is well to be off 
with the old love before you are on with the 
new.' But since you wish it, I will try and 
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turn my thoughts from you henceforth ; but I 
camiot promise more at present, for my heart is 
very sore. Farewell, and God bless you V^ 

And then Luke went his way for the second 
time under simflar circomstancee, bat happily it 
was the last time of his asking me. I went 
slowly upstairs, pondering over Luke's strange 
in&tuation for one who cared nothing for him, 
and never could, whilst he entirely overlooked 
the too evident devotion of another, who seem- 
ed the very woman in all the world best suited 
to be his wife. Well, I could only hope that in 
time he and Juliet might come to a better un- 
derstanding ; they were both young enough to 
wait till the new idea might gradually be de- 
veloped in Luke Dillon's Inrain, and thence de- 
scend into his heart. 

This room upstairs was a small sitting-room, 
dignified by the name of Mrs. Markham's bou- 
doir^ though I believe she was the only person 
who so distingaished the tiny apartment. It 
was not a pleasant room to sit in, being small, 
and Tather dose, when doors and windows 
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were all shut. It was not very often that Mrs. 
Markham took the freak of inhabiting this little 
room as the family apartment, and she never 
did so when Claude was at home. However, 
on the present occasion my step-mother had re- 
treated to her boudoir, and there we were all ex- 
pected to join her, both before and after dinner. 

On entering this sanctum 1 was aware of 
three pair of eyes turned inquiringly upon me, 
whilst Mrs. Markham, laying down her double 
glasses and the novel she was reading, asked — 

" May I ask who have you been entertaining, 
Marian ?" 

Miss Ramsay peered over the top of her spec- 
taclee, and desisted from finishing an entry she 
was making in a formidable-looking account- 
book, whilst she inquired in her turn — 

" Was that Claude come back ?" 

Juliet suspended her needle for a moment in 
the coarse garment she was employed on, and 
looked inquiringly at me, whilst she observed : 

" Oh 1 no ; I heard Claude's horse go past the 
window full trot half an hour ago." 

d2 
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I hastened to satisfy all by telling them of 
Luke Dillon's visit of inquiry, though it may be 
supposed I kept back the more important sub- 
ject of our late colloquy. Mrs. Markham, hear- 
ing who the visitor was, turned to her book 
with a smile that was half sneer, whilst Miss 
Ramsay curtly remarked — 

" He is grown very anxious about Claude all 
o£a sudden." 

Juliet, on her part, took up her work with a 
little jerk, and asked — 

"Why did Mr. Dillon go away in such a 
hurry? If you had brought him up here, I 
could have given him some reports he asked 
me to write out, and I know he wants them in 
a day or two." 

I could only answer, by way of consolation — 

"I daresay he will come again when he 
wants them, and Luke said he had been out 
all day, so was in a hurry, no doubt, to get 
home." 

" You seem to have been in no hurry to send 
him away, Marian, for I have heard you talking 
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together this last half hour," said poor Juliet, 
with more pettishness in her tone and manner 
than she generally displayed to me. Not that 
she was jealous in any way of me, whom she 
only thought of as his cousin, or even, I be- 
lieved, realised the fact of his being more to 
her than the active clergyman of her beloved 
parish, to whom she looked for counsel and 
comfort on every occasion, or had ever asked 
herself the question how much the man himself 
had to do with the untiring energy and devo- 
tion with which she entered into all the paro- 
chial details. 

No doubt the poor girl felt it would have 
been a pleasant break in the dreary monotony 
of that long evening to have had Luke's com- 
pany in the dull little boudoir, and she was 
vexed with my insensibility in letting him go 
away after enjoying my own cousinly interview 
with the young clergyman by the hall fire. 
She had evidently been expecting him to come 
upstairs, as she had recognised the voice of the 
speaker, though of course unable to distinguish 
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a word of our conversation in the distant apart- 
ment. 

I felt vexed for my young sister, though I 
dared not notice the trouble I detected in her 
unconscious heart, and felt half inclined to be 
indignant with my cousin Luke. But there 
was no use in anything I might think or feel on 
the occasion. I had no power to help, and 
dared not interfere. I tried to find comfort 
from repeating to myself, ** What will be, will 
be." Everything will work round to its proper 
place in due time. Alas 1 alas I I was forced to 
see the fallacy of that argument at last, or, it 
might be, we often mistake the right for the 
wrong place in our short-sighted wisdom. 
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CHAPTER III. 

T WAS sitting writing in the dining-room alone 
■*• the next morning (the boudoir being still in 
use, and the drawing-room rather cold), when 
Juliet came in. She walked quietly up to me 
and pressed her lips on my forehead, saying in 
an unusually gentle tone, 

"Is it true, Minnie? are we to wish you joy ?" 
" What do you mean, Juliet ?" with a guilty 
flush rising in my face. 

" Ah ! you look as if it were, sister. Do not 
mind telling me, dear. Mamma and Aunt 
Alethea were talking about it for the first time 
— such an idea never entered my head before, 
so I thought I would come at once and ask 
you — I was sure you would not mind telling 
mer 
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" Telling you what ?" 

" Oh, you must know if it is so, that you and 
your cousin Luke are attached, in fact — are 
thinking of marrying ?" 

" There never was a greater mistake made 
than that ; believe me, Juliet, if I were to live a 
hundred years, I should never be the wife of my 
cousin Luke ; so please forget all that nonsense, 
dear, and contradict it as you may from the 
best authority, if you ever hear it said again." 

" I thought so," said poor Juliet, sitting down 
and untying her bonnet strings, with an air of 
unconscious relief, as she continued, " It seemed 
so strange, if that had really been the case, you 
should never have given me the slightest hint, 
or Mr. Dillon either, knowing the deep interest 
I must take in your happiness ; but when you 
say a thing I know you mean it, Marian ? " 

" I should hope so, indeed, Juliet." 

" I can't think what put it into mamma's head 
all at once (for she cares so little about things 
in general), except it was your staying with 
him so long talking down stairs yesterday 
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evening, when we were all in the boudoir." 

" If you had been downstairs in the drawing- 
room instead, I daresay the conversation would 
have been more general ; as it was, Luke did not 
care to go up to the boudoir, as he did not in- 
tend staying." 

" Ah, that horrid little room ; I don't wonder 
at it, I wish mamma had not such a fancy for 
sitting there in the winter." 

" So do I. And now I have satisfied you on the 
point you came to inquire into, please, dear, let 
me get on with my letter — it is a foreign one, 
and I must finish it to-day." 

" A foreign one 1 Oh, Marian, I wonder 
whether that is true, that Flora told me about 
you in London ; don't be angry, it was only that 
some one you met there, a friend of our eldest 
brother's, wished you to marry him, and go out to 
Lidia. Is it possible you are thinking of doing 
80, and never told me a word about it I " said 
Juliet, suddenly propelled into a sisterly interest 
in my affairs. 

I could only answer to that. 
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" I have certainly no intention whatever of 
going to India ; nor am I writing to any one in 
India — my letter is to Mary Crofton — I mean 
Lady Manwairing." 

" I like old names best," answered Juliet ; " I 
shall never fancy Flora Lady Ramsay. Well, it 
is a blessing to hear you have no thoughts of 
leaving us, Marian ; you can't think how I miss 
you when you are away, though I say so little 
about it. Now I must go. Miss Jones will be 
waiting for me to go to the school." 

Juliet actually gave me another kiss, a very 
unusual proceeding for one so undemonstrative, 
but it was no doubt in gratitude for the comfort 
I had given her in respect to Luke Dillon. I 
felt a little guilty about that, she had taken to 
herself, as to my remaining long at home, and 
quite longed to tell my only sister of my ap- 
proaching happiness, but I did not dare. I was 
forbidden that gratification, though the time must 
soon come when everything would be as open 
and straightforward as I could desire at the old 
home. I was thankful a day was now actually 
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fixed for Flora's marriage, and after that I should 
petition Mr. Crofton to make our intentions 
known, at least to my own family. We might 
keep the matter as quiet as he could desire with 
everybody else. I disliked concealment so much 
that I felt quite a dissembler as I wrote to my 
friend Mary, and said nothing of all that con- 
cerned us both so nearly, or mentioned the hap- 
piness in prospect of seeing her again so soon ; 
but my very next letter, I trusted, would make 
amends for all that was now left unsaid. 

That was the very day Mr. Crofton had fixed 
to return home. I knew it would be late, so 
there was no chance of seeing him that after- 
noon but in all probability we should meet 
the next day. Perhaps he might even call on 
his way going to or coming fi'om Thorpe, 
where he would most likely go first to bring 
Flora home. So I wrapped myself up in happy 
visions of what might soon come to pass. 

That day passed without anything to disturbits 
tranquillity. We saw no one, and Juliet did not 
go out to her school or choir. She sat at home 
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quietly "working and reading, and said much 
less than usual about her parish proceedings. 
I could not help fancying her eyes were begin- 
ning to be a little opened as to her own feelings 
in regard to the real cause of her interest in 
them, and she became more reticent in conse- 
quence. There was not much (jonversation go- 
ing on between any of us, for we still occupied 
the obnoxious little boudoir, in which every 
word that was spoken was fully audible to 
everyone in it. It was a drizzling, foggy, dark 
November evening, and Mrs. Markham ordered 
candles early, to shut out the darkness without, 
but I do not think the aspect within was much 
more cheerful. However, I had a fiind of in- 
ward content that sufficed me to meditate upon, 
so I could well afford a few dull days, or even 
weeks, till the bright time which I anticipated 
should come. It even pleased me to think, by 
way of contrast, what would have been my 
feelings had no such future joy-beams been 
awarded me to lighten the present gloom and 
monotony ; should I have remained quietly ao- 
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quiescent to live on for ever silent and sad in 
the small room, whilst my step-mother read her 
novel, or rather dozed over it, or listening to 
the scratch of Miss Ramsay's indefatigable pen, 
as it noted down every domestic occurrence in 
that well-worn book t 

I thought then with pity of my poor Juliet, 
who would be left in such uncongenial and un- 
sympathising society that very winter, whilst I 
should be far away, with the chosen and well- 
beloved companion of my heart! As I con- 
trasted my fate with hers, I looked compassion- 
ately upon her, and wondered how it would 
end with her, in regard to my cousin Luke. I 
even speculated upon the possibility of divert- 
ing her regard into some other channel, where 
it might meet with more grateful response. 
When my own happiness was secm'ed, I should 
never rest till Juliet was made happy also. 

Whilst I pursued the thread of my cogita- 
tions, I looked so intently upon Juliet, as she 
sat at the table working under the full light of 
the lamp, that, moved by that strange inward 
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consciousness that makes us so soon aware of a 
fixed regard, she lifted her eyes to mine and 
laughed as she met my earnest gaze. 

" What is it, Marian ? Is it me or my work 
that you are looking at so intently. I am work- 
ing so hard to finish this bundle of little things 
I promised to take Nanny Stone. I thought I 
had better get them done to-day, as I daresay 
Flora will be here to-morrow, and wish me very 
likely to go to her ; and I could not refuse, now 
her time for being at home is so short, that I 
would go to her at once if Fm wanted." 

Then after all Juliet was not unhappy ; she 
was following the bent of her inclination in 
working for the poor, and making her own little 
plans for meeting her friend. I do not even 
suppose she was at that time thinking about 
Luke half as much as I was, so upon that dis- 
covery I smiled also, and replied I thought it 
was very likely that Flora would claim her as 
soon as she returned home ; perhaps she would 
call on her way back the next day from the 
Deanery to ask her. 
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"Then I shall be quite ready, especially if 
you have nothing particular to do, and would 
help me a little," returned Juliet, holding out a 
little half-made garment appealingly. 

I remember taking it, and as I worked at it 
and talked now and then in an undertone to 
Juliet, the sense of gloom and dreariness gradu- 
ally wore offi as well as my sensations of intense 
pity for my young sister, who was to be left be- 
hind in those familiar scenes, pursuing such 
monotonous occupations, whilst I should be sur- 
rounded by all the variety that love and luxury 
could bestow on me on my bridal tour 1 

So by degrees my thoughts toned down to 
the level of my companion's employment and 
her train of ideas, which were like everything 
else about Juliet, very plain and very practical. 
She told me she had not been out that day at 
all, on account of finishing the work she was 
vabout, but intended taking it early to Mrs. 
Stone, in case Flora should call on her way to 
the Hall, when she wished to be at home. 

So the evening passed away better than I 
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had anticipated at its commencement. It was 
rather a new feeling in which I had began to 
indulge at that time, of extreme weariness, 
almost impatience of everything around me. 
I had never felt it before my engagement to 
Mr. Crofton, and I suppose it was one of the 
consequences of the concealment which attended 
it ; or it might arise from an instinctive sense 
of a great crisis approaching in my life's hither- 
to quiet history. 

Juliet went out early the next morning, as 
she had purposed, taking her. little bundle of 
things with her ; but she did not return as soon 
as I expected. It was past the luncheon hour 
when she came back. She looked a little vexed 
as she said, 

" I need not have hurried so to be in time 
for Flora. Mr. Jones told his sister she went 
home yesterday." 

" Did she ? Then I suppose her father came 
the day before ?" said I, interested in my turn. 

" I suppose so. I think she said she was to 
meet him at the station as he returned from 
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London by the late train. So she went there 
in the Eltons' carriage, and they left her there." 

I sat and mused upon Juliet's tidings. Sud- 
denly she looked up at me, and said, 

" I don't think, after all, Mr. Croftou came 
home last night." 

"No— why not?" 

" Because I met James Waters's little boy — 
he is one of the under-gardeners, you know — 
and I asked after his mother, and he said she 
was gone holiday-making ; but his father was 
sure to come home to-night, as the master was 
expected back ; and Mr. FerroU, the head-gar- 
dener, said all his men would be wanted when 
Mr. Crofton came back." 

" I don't think Mr. Crofton would care much 
whether the under-gardener had a little longer 
holiday," I observed, with something of that 
uneasy state of feeling in which we are apt to 
cavil at trifles, by way, I believe, of diverting 
our thoughts from other considerations. 

"Very likely," returned Juliet, carelessly. 
" But I daresay FerroU himself might want him 
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back — there will be a great deal to do in 
carrying plants to the conservatory ; and Flora 
likes to have all she can get in the house ; and 
now I daresay she will want FerroU particularly 
to arrange them for her ; and Waters is the 
best hand they have, I have heard them say. 
FerroU can never spare him when he is busy 
himself 

" You «eem to know all the Kttle in« and outs 
of the establishment at the Hall," I remarked, 
with a certain feeling of foolish jealousy, 

*^Yes, it is very natural I should,'' replied 
Juliet, simply, *^ so much as I have been with 
Flora since her aunt married ; and she has had 
to order about things hersel£ I was always 
with her on those occasions, and I was often 
useful to her, from knowing all the people about 
in the cottages so welL They took two or three 
little boys to weed in the plantations, and rake 
up the dead leaves, on my recommendation." 

*' Juliet," said I, a sudden spasm of fear con- 
tracting my heai*t, " have you heard anything 
of aaude ?— is he at the Hall I" 
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" I don't know," she answered indiflferently ; 
"I rather fancy from something Miss Jones 
said, that they persuaded him to remain another 
day at the Deanery — that is, till this evening. 
I know pretty well they would, if they could, 
on Carrie's account — she makes herself quite 
fooKsh about him." 

" But if Mr. Crofton was expected back a day 
sooner I" 

" In that case he must go and meet him, even 
if he had to go back again." 

'* Nonsense ; I don't think Claude cares enough 
for Carrie Elton to be running about after her 
in that way. If Mr. Crofton did return yester- 
day, Claude would be sure to be at home to 
meet him. Are you quite sure, Juliet, that 
Flora did return home yesterday evening ?" 

" Yes, quite sure, for Mr. Jones had been to 
the Deanery late, and found his patient flown." 

" Go down and see her, Juliet I" I exclaimed, 
suddenly, after a moment's pause. 

My sister opened her eyes wider than usual, 
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looked at me, and then gently shook her head, 
sayiug, 

" No, thank you, Marian, it is rather too late 
for such a walk there and back. Why, it would 
be quite dark before I got home again. Be- 
sides, I can wait very well till to-morrow — I do 
not want to go there to be asked to stay, as 
they must do if I walk over so late." 

" Never fear, you will have nothing with you, 
so cannot stay ; besides, I will walk part of the 
way with you, and wait for you, to come home 
together," 

" That would be absurd ; as if you could not 
come on with me to the house. But I tell you, 
Marian, I do not wish to go so late this evening. 
If I did wi^h it I should have no fears about 
going alone, if it were pitch dark. I know 
every step of the road, and every creature far 
and near that I should be likely to meet." 

"Oh I Juliet, Juliet I" I exclaimed, almost 
wringing my hands, ^' do — do, I entreat you, go 
over and ask aftier Flora, and then come back 
to me ! Come, l^t us go" 
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" Indeed, I can do no such foolish thing this 
evening," said JuKet, with such quiet determi- 
nation that I saw it was vain to expect any 
such concession on her part ; and her coobaess 
and decision had a calming effect on my ap- 
parently causeless perturbation, and I began to 
think I must be very foolish for entertaining 
such nameless apprehensions. So Juliet and I 
sat silent in the dim dining-room, looking out 
into the gathering gloom of the approaching 
winter evening. At length Juliet roused her- 
self from an unwonted meditation, and taking 
up some knitting, with which she was always 
provided, she asked, 

" Are you afraid that Flora is ill, or in any 
sort of danger?'* 

" Yes, in danger." 

Then Juliet jumped up and came to me with 
a quick inquiry. 

" Oh I Marian, how unkind never to tell me, 
or Miss Jones either. And that is the reason 
she is gone home, and poor Mr. Crofton sent 
for but not come. Now do, dear sister, tell me 
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all you know. Miss Jones only told me she 
was gone home unexpectedly, and the Eltons 
expected her to meet her father at the station. 
Oh ! she could not have been ill and in danger, 
as you say, or Mrs. Elton would never have let 
her go, or she would have gone with her." 

Then Juliet paused, and looked inquiringly 
into my face. 

" I don't mean she is ill — ^in danger that way ; 
but I don't like her to be at home in that great 
house all alone, if her father is not with her." 

" Oh 1 that is all !" said Juliet, slowly return- 
ing to her seat, and looking much relieved as 
she resumed her knitting. "I cannot think 
what is come to you lately. Indeed I think you 
are getting quite fanciful." 

" I hope I am," I murmured ; " but I do con- 
fess I am uneasy. I cannot help it, but I be- 
lieve I am stupid in wishing you to go all that 
way, my poor dear Juliet." 

" I should not mind that if there were any 
call to do it, but I cannot see that there is ; but 
look, here is Mr. Dillon coming up to the house. 
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You don't want another tSte-brtSte with him, do 
yon, Marian?" said she, with a grave smile. 
"Because if you do, don't mind telling me 
honestly, and I'll be off." 

" I settled that matter, I thought, when you 
asked me before," I answered, a little petulently. 

So Juliet remained, and my cousin Luke came 
boldly into the room. His manner was very 
quiet and composed, rather more distant to me 
than to Juliet, whom he particularly addressed, 
as he said, 

"I saw you both in this room, and I was 
taking the short cross by the house through the 
paddock, so I came in just — just — to " 

" To inquire after us all ?" I asked, not sorry 
for the diversion to our thoughts and conversa- 
tion, Juliet being present. 

There was a peculiar expression in the young 
man's face as he looked at us both, with some- 
thing of anxiety in his voice and manner, and 
then replied slowly, and somewhat vaguely, 

" I heard Mr. Crofton was expected down this 
evening ?" 
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" Oh 1 then he did not go home, as was fancied 
yesterday. This is the day he was to be at the 
Hall, but Juliet tells me there has been a change 
in all their plans." 

" I know nothing for certain, only what Miss 
Jones told me," said Juliet, in an exculpatory 
voice. Whilst I asked, 

"Where is Clauder 

"Not at the Hall I hear," answered Luke 
shortly ; and I felt relieved, but added, 

" And Flora can hardly be there alone ?" 

"I have not heard that she is," answered 
Luke. 

"Oh! but Mr. Jones said she had left the 
Eltons'," exclaimed Juliet. 

"Possibly he might be mistaken — ^he is some- 
times," answered Luke. " She might have 
driven down to meet her father, and not meet- 
ing him, have returned ; but really I know no- 
thing for certain," said Luke. 

" I daresay we shall see some of them to-mor- 
row," said Juliet, " and then they will give us 
an account of all their proceedings. In the mean- 
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time we must be content to suppose them all 
safe and well," — ^with a little smile and glance 
at me, as if in ridicule of my foolish fancies, and 
half in unconscious happiness because of Luke's 

■ 

presence. He made, however, a very short 
visit, but it brought a glow of pleasurable con- 
tentment into Juliet's face, for all his conversa- 
tion was pointedly addressed to her, and it 
seemed to make her happy, so I was glad he 
had been, though rather puzzled to know why, 
as his visit was so brief. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T17HEN I joined the family party in the bou- 
' ' doir just before dinner, I found my step- 
mother grumbling over a letter it appeared she 
had just received. 

"Nothing the matter, I hope?" 1 asked 
Juliet. 

" Oh ! no — it is only a note from Claude." 

Mrs. Markham, hearing my observation, 
tossed the letter towards me, saying — 

" There, you can read what he says ; it won't 
take you long — ^it is short enough — ^and perhaps 
you can tell us what it means, for I believe you 
are more in his confidence than anyone else." 

I took the note and read : — 

** Dearest Mother, 

"You will be surprised to hear I 
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am just starting for London. I wish to catch 
Mr. Crofton before he comes down. I hope to 
be back in a short time, though I may be de- 
tained a few weeks ; so do not expect me till 
you see me. Love to all, 

" Your affectionate son, 

'* Claude Markham." 

I stood meditating over my brother's note, 
quite forgetting that I was expected to solve 
the mystery of his unexpected departure, till 
reminded of it by Mrs. Markham impatiently 
asking — 

" Well, you have read it by this time, I sup- 
pose — can you tell me anything about it ? It 
is quite a sudden freak on his part, 1 suppose, 
unless he said anything to you about it two or 
three days ago, when he came over, and you 
were talking to him in the Hall before he went 
away. Pray did he confide his intention to 
your 

I started at the sound of her voice, for I was 
lost in a maze of conjecture on the subject ; but 
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one thing stood out clear and defined in my 
mind, and that was that Claude was escaping 
from a great danger — that he had discovered 
there was no safety for himself or others, save 
by a hasty and precipitate flight, and, strange 
and unaccountable as the step might appear, 
he had resolved upon it. Would to heaven it 
might not be too late ! I hardly dared think — 
a choking sensation kept me silent ; whilst I 
rapidly came to the conclusion that, whatever 
I might imagine, it was, after all, but conjec- 
ture. I had no right to speak my thoughts. 
After all, I might be altogether wrong — utterly 
mistaken as to the cause of my brother's sud- 
den journey to London. It might be entirely 
a matter of business, after all ; his desiring to 
catch Mr. Crofton before he left town implied 
something of the kind. It was probably a 
communication he desired to make whilst his 
patron was on the spot where his presence 
might be required, and thus save him the 
trouble of retracing his steps. I knew Mr. 
Crofton had constant intercourse by letter with 
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men of business in London at that time, and 
Claude, who was conversant with all his affairs, 
was, it might be, acting wisely for him in the 
present instance. I was therefore able to an- 
swer my step-mother's impatient query, after a 
moment or two, with perfect composure, if not 
assurance, saying — 

"Claude never talks of his own affairs or 
those of others to me, but I daresay he is gone 
on matters of business to meet Mr. Croffcon 
before he leaves London — ^perhaps to spare him 
another journey there." 

" Then what makes him talk of a few weeks ? 
Why, in that case he will not be back to the 
wedding. I must have him at home then, espe- 
cially if we are to have people here." 

"Never mind the people now," said Miss 
Ramsay, who was always imperturbable, and 
never neglectful of meal times, under any cir- 
cumstances ; " it is past six now, and if we are 
supposed to dine at six, we may as well order 
dinner before seven, and not stand talking 
here any longer. It gets servants into such 
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irregular ways, besides spoiling your dinner." 
Thus admonished, we proceeded with as little 
delay as might be to the dining-room ; and it 
was not till some time after that, when we were 
once more assembled in the little room upstairs, 
that Miss Ramsay again entertained the subject 
of Claude's sudden departure, for the cause of 
which she gave her own opinion in the follow- 
ing speech, in answer to some querulous conjec- 
ture hazarded by Mrs. Markham, as she took up 
her novel, and her position on the sofa for the 
evening — 

" What is the use of your bothering yourself 
in that way about the boy, Charlotte ? Perhaps 
he is gone on his own account ; or he may be 
on Mr. Crofton's. It really cannot signify much 
which it is. He may wish to take a little 
holiday, and in that case would be absent a 
week or two — as long as he can be spared ; or 
if Mr. Crofton does not consent to a holiday 
now, he will be back in a day or two. I dare- 
say he has got some plan in his head — perhaps 
he has had an invitation to go somewhere 
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directly with a friend or friends he may have 
made in this visit at the Deanery, Young men 
do things in such a hurry sometimes — they do 
not stop to think and consider and weigh all 
the pros and cons, like us old women. Very 
likely he thinks by setting oflf at once and meet 
ing Mr, Crofton in town, he shall be half way to 
what he wants to do." 

"That 16 not like Claude," I ventured to 
remark. 

*' No, indeed," chimed in his mother ; '* espe- 
cially at this time, and with the wedding so 
near," 

"Oh I bother the wedding," returned Miss 
Alethea. " Young men don't care about ^ed- 
dings second hand — it is all very well when it 
is their own; and even then they would be 
glad to cut and nm as soon as the ceremony is 
fairly over — (with the bride, of course) — and 
escape all the fiinery and feasting and fuss 
people seem so fond of. 1 am sure I should." 

" I quite agree with you. Aunt Alethea," said 
Juliet, looking up from her work; "I think 
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from all I hear of weddings in general, with lots 
of company and fine clothes and feasting, must 
make it the most trying and unpleasant thing 
in the world." 

" It ought^ at all events, to be the happiest ; 
and I am sure Mary Manwairing's was," said I, 
boldly, 

"Ahl because it was so quiet, as I have 
heard; and no doubt they were able to feel 
and realize the solemnity of the step they were 
taking." 

" What nonsense you do talk, Juliet !" said 
her mother, peevishly. "You would make a 
wedding a duller thing than it is at the best. 
I am sure it needs a little gaiety to enliven it." 

" I should not think so," said the young girl, 
gravely. " The presence of the few you love 
at such a time I should think would be quite 
enough, and more suitable on so serious an 
occasion than crowds of indifferent people about 
you. I hope if ever I am married, mamma, 
you will ask no one, and have no grand party." 

"That depends on whom you may marry, 
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Juliet. I shall make no such promises. If you 
make a suitable choice, I shall hope to have a 
gay wedding." 

" Gaiety is not much in my way, mamma." 

" I wish it were, child ; it is so stupid and 
unnatural to be grave and mopish at nine- 
teen." 

'* Not mopish, I hope, mamma, for I feel quite 
cheerful and happy ; and perhaps the most so 
when I seem gravest. But I do not feel, or 
mean to be mopish." 

" You are beyond my comprehension, Juliet," 
replied her mother, with a little impatient 
shrug; "really I don't see what use children 
are if they will all go their own way, and think 
themselves wiser than their mothers, which 
seems the fashion now-a-days." 

"I suppose children as they grow up may 
have their own independent views and ideas on 
different subjects," said Juliet, in the senten 
tious tone I always dreaded to hear. 

I therefore hastened to draw off Mrs. Mark- 
ham's attention, and prevent all reply that 
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might have led to more last words, by asking, 

"How did that letter come? It could not 
have been sent by the post." 

" No — Mrs. Elton sent a messenger over with 
it ; it ought to have been posted, but was over- 
looked, so thinking I might like to have it, she 
sent over." 

**Did you see the messenger?" 

"No — certainly not. Why should I? Be- 
sides, the man did not wait — ^he came and went 
whilst I was dressing for dinner," 

" It was yesterday, then, yesterday evening, 
that Claude went up to town." 

" I suppose so — the day after he was here ; 
when, it seems, he said nothing about it to 
anyone," observed his mother. 

"He was then on his road back to Thorpe 
with some money he had forgotten to take with 
him the day before to the bank," I said, recalling 
the fact at the moment. 

"Dear me I" exclaimed Miss Ramsay, who 
was busy sorting and tying up various small 
household bills. "I hope he did not lose the 
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money on the way, and then set off to tell Mr. 
Crofton, and send a detective to trace out the 
notes I" 

" Nonsense," said the mother. " Claude was 
not likely to lose Mr. Crofton's money ; he has 
had plenty of it pass through his hands before 
now." 

" Well, I suppose he is sure to write to you 
from London, so you will get a line, I daresay, 
to-morrow, and in the meantime we had better 
not bother ourselves any more about him ; he is 
quite able to take care of himself, I hope, here 
or in London." 

And so the subject was dropped for that 
evening. The next morning came, however, 
but brought no tidings of Claude, or the cause 
of his absence. My first thought that day was 
that in the course of it I should certainly see or 
hear something of or from Mr. Crofton, and he 
would be able to tell us all we wished to hear. 
I was sure he must have returned the evening 
before, unless the same cause that had taken 
Claude to London should have detained him 

f2 
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there also. In that case, I fancied he would 
have written. Then I felt rather glad he had 
not done so, because I might still look for the 
joy of seeing him any time during the course of 
the day. 

There was a good deal of speculation at the 
breakfast-table that morning as to whether our 
friends were then at the Hall or not. Juliet 
was evidently expecting Flora to call that same 
morning, and was prepared to return with her, 
if invited. I fancy there had been some agree- 
ment to that effect between the two girls when 
they last parted. The day wore slowly away. 
We none of us seemed inclined to move from 
the house, and no one came near us. I cannot 
explain the sort of feeling that evidently op- 
pressed and depressed us all. We seemed to be 
expecting something, but nothing came. It 
grew dark, and Mrs. Markham ordered lights 
into her sitting-room upstairs. I was restless, 
and could not endure the idea of the confine- 
ment in that small space. 

Juliet, quiet and composed, gave up the 
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watch she had been keeping all the day, and 
saying she bad some music to copy out, took it 
with her to the boudoir, and settled herself to 
her occupation. Mrs. Markham began to wonder 
and to fidget. Surely her friend Mr. Jones 
might have dropped in with some of the news 
of the neighbourhood. 

" Or Miss Jones might have taken the trouble 
of coming and inquiring after us; but people 
never care to come just when you may happen 
to want them," said Miss Ramsay, who, having 
some work to do, was quite ready to gossip 
with a friend during the time she was so occu- 
pied. 

" And Mr. Dillon might have looked in if he 
had heard anything of Mr. Crofton and Claude," 
observed Juliet, in a low voice to me. 

But, as I have said, I could not remain long 
in one place. The air of the close little room 
became oppressive to me, my head began to 
burn, whilst my hands and feet were cold. I 
left the boudoir, and going downstairs, began 
pacing the hall with uneven steps, pausing 
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every moment to look out of the windows, 
which were not closed, and to look as far as I 
could through the solemn stillness of the darken- 
ing evening. Everything seemed very quiet 
without, and I opened the casement window 
and leaned out. It was a fine night, only a 
few stars then visible. There was no wind, and 
everything seemed most calm and peaceful. 
The only sound I could hear was the noise made 
by the falling of the chestnuts in their heavy 
bristling pods, as they kept dropping at short 
intervals, with a dull muffled noise, on to the 
heaps of withered leaves lying beneath the 
trees. 

Suddenly there was another sound heard in 
the distance ; it came nearer and nearer, and a 
quick decided step approached the house. It 
was a step which made my heart give one 
great bound, and then beat with a choking ra- 
pidity. It was — I was sure it was Him ; that 
was all my thought, and in the dusk I leant 
far out of the window, and then I could plainly 
discern the form of him I hoped and longed 
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to see with such restless impatience. He did 
not appear to notice me, as he drew nearer to 
the house ; was he coming to call at that late 
hour ? It was not like his usual habits to do 
so ; but probably he had not had time to do 
so before. At all events, I might stay and 
watch him ; there was a tranquillizing joy in the 
very sense of his presence so near, and I felt 
sure he would not go away without our having 
exchanged one little happy word — one long 
lingering hand clasp in the silence of that 
quiet night. 

He drew nearer, he stood and looked upon 
our house, he approached quite close, but still 
did not seem as if he were about to seek an 
entrance there. He came at last into a slender 
streak of light, made by the young rising 
moon upon the pathway, almost under the win- 
dow where I stood. With a sudden and un- 
definable sensation of apprehension I drew 
back from my post of observation, for that ray of 
light revealed to me the face of my lover 
with so entirely strange an expression resting 
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on it, that I felt my joy all freeze up, and a 
nameless dread take its place. It might have 
been the effect of moonlight, but Mr. Crofton 
appeared to me ghastly pale, his features 
drawn up and contracted; a lowering dark 
look was in his eyes, as he looked up, attracted 
by the movement I had made, and then he saw 
me. There was no smile of recognition on his 
wan lips, nor slightest lighting up of happiness 
in that stern countenance. His voice was 
low and husky, as he came up to the window 
and said, " Is that you, Marian ?" and with a 
sinking heart and faltering voice I could only 
whisper, " Yes." 

"Then come out here for a few moments; 
put something over you. I must speak to you 
— the sooner the better." 

Strange, strange it all seemed 1 A sensation 
of sick horror so oppressed me, that I was hard- 
ly sensible of what I did and felt in the awful 
pause that ensued, whilst I mechanically took 
down my garden cloak and hat, and even put 
on overshoes to encounter the damp and wet 
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ground without. I was hardly aware that I 
did so, but it was almost a relief to engage in . 
those little everyday proceedings for going 
out, especially at that unwonted hour. Though 
full of eager impatience to be with him again, 
that longing was so tempered by a horrible 
apprehension, that I lingered over my employ- 
ment whilst preparing to obey him. 

At last I was ready. I opened the door 
and softly closed it behind me. Mr. Crofton 
had moved on a little way further from the 
house; he was retracing his steps down the 
road, fle looked round as he heard the sound 
of my approaching steps ; he did not take my 
hands in his as usual, but mechanically held 
out his arm, and I took it quietly and with 
composure, though a sensation of despair was 
tugging at my heart-strings. We walked on 
in silence a few minutes till we came to a little 
gate which divided the groimds from a field 
beyond. He then dropped my arm, and leant 
both of his on the top rail, and without looking 
at me said, in a calm cold voice, 
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" Yoli have heard all, by this time ?" 
"All what? I have heard nothing." 
" Is that possible I I am grieved, then, to be 
the one to tell you that your brother has stolen 
my daughter away from me, and from her in- 
tended husband." 

He said no more, but it was enough ! Then 
all my worst fears and apprehensions were too 
surely confirmed; the intensity of the horror 
that filled my mind on hearing this communi- 
cation seemed to benumb every faculty, and 
even imparted a rigidity to my frame that 
braced me, so that I did not fall, though every 
nerve was tingling with agony. But still my 
first thoughts were all for him — for what he 
must be enduring. I saw, in spite of his self- 
control, that he shook in every limb ; he leaned 
upon the gate heavily, as though he needed the 
firm support. 1 longed to comfort- him, but I 
knew not how. I needed comfort too, but 
there was none to give it henceforth to me. As 
soon as my trembling lips could form the 
words I said. 
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" This is a dreadful, overwhelming blow to us 
all." 

" Yes, to all," he replied mechanically ; and 
the hopeless anguish of his tone struck upon the 
sources of my tears, and they came to my relief. 

" Is there nothing to be done ?" I asked at last. 

" What would you wish to be done in such a 
case ?" he replied with a voice harsh with emo- 
tion and just displeasure. " A girl so lost, a man 
so depraved." 

" It might have been worse," I urged, hardly 
knowing what I said in that moment of darkness 
and distress. 

He only replied, 

" Might it ? I hardly think so, though possibly 
the world may ; but to my mind such doubly- 
dyed treachery on the one hand, and heartless 
duplicity and levity on the other, can never be 
surpassed. I know what you are thinking of, 
Marian, and have not forgotten my past experi- 
ences ; I have all along feared something of the 
kind for that unhappy girl, but trusted she would 
have been safe in the hands in which (but for 
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this) she would so soon have been placed. Well I 
well! no doubt it was inherent in her nature, 
and all my care was insufficient to deal with 
that corrupt and perverse nature. But for that 
man I feel there can be no forgiveness here or 
' hereafter." 

I could only answer him by my suppressed 
tears and sobs, for it was Claude — my dearly- 
loved brother of whom he spoke, yet what could 
I say. on his behalf I I felt certain, too, that he 
had been ensnared by that beautifiil, heartless 
girl, who loved him in her own wild reckless 
way ; and had, in some inscrutable manner, so 
entangled him in her toils, that he had for her 
sacrificed every sentiment of .honour and grati- 
tude, so deeply owing to his best friend and bene- 
factor. Alas I alas 1 for my poor dear misguided 
brother Claude. At the sight and hearing of my 
unrepressible distress, Mr. Crofton's stern mood 
softened a little, and he said more gently, 

" My poor giil, this is hard for you to bear, as 
well as me ; we must both suflFer for the guilty, 
and we may not suffer together. I will either 
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write to, or see you again before I leave home. 
Now go in ; be brave ; I believe yon can be so, 
Marian. Go now, dear." His last words were 
almost inaudible, but I obeyed in silence — I 
felt I could bear up no longer. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

TTOW I retraced my steps and reached the 
"^-^ house that evening, I can hardly tell. I 
had, however, been somewhat hardly nurtured, 
and never in the habit of giving way either to 
bodily or mental illness or distress when it could 
be helped. It had not been an indulgent train- 
ing, but it served me in good stead when self- 
denial and fortitude were called for ; besides 
which, though delicate in appearance as I was 
often told, I was blessed with a good healthy 
constitution, as was fitting for a young York- 
shire woman, brought up in the heart of its 
moors and mountains. I say this, because I be- 
lieve many a more delicately cared for girl would 
have taken to their bed on their return home 
from an intervie^^ so full of anguish as mine 
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had been. ' It was an hour of trial I can never 
forget, and the paui of it seemed almost intoler- 
able. The revelation I had then heard, involved 
the loss both of the brother I loved so well, and 
of the only man 1 had ever regarded with that 
affection, which would endure through life. 

I felt, after the disgraceful history I had just 
heard, I could never become Keene Crofton's 
wife. Nor was it fitting that I should be — he 
could never marry a Markhara. Betrayed and 
deceived as he had been by the brother, how 
could he take the sister to his heart and home 1 
All this made itself dimly apparent to my mind as 
I walked through the wet dreary road back 
to the house ; heedless of my way, splashing 
through the pools of water, and over the damp 
dank beds of decaying leaves, unseen and almost 
unfelt, whilst I shivered as I went along, but 
more from suppressed agitation and anguish 
than from any bodily sensation of cold. There 
was no time to dwell exclusively on my own 
misery, as I felt how deeply Claude's dereliction 
from all that was right and honourable would 
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strike at the domestic peace of our Kttle house- 
hold. 

I felt intense pity for the mother who, weak 
and selfish as she might be in many respects, 
yet loved that son with all the aflFection of which 
she was capable ; she was, too, so proud of her 
handsome Claude. Every one had hitherto had 
a kind word for the young man, who with his 
sweet, gay, genial temper brought sunshine into 
every house he entered. Kind and generous 
too was he, ever thoughtful of his mother and 
observant of her wishes. To see him so cast 
away was worse almost than to mourn him dead. 

It was a horrible complication of misery, for 
it was his cousin's intended wife— almost his 
bride — that he had taken, and it was his trust- 
ing liberal benefactor's daughter he had enticed 
from her happy home and bright prospects. 
Such, at least, would be the way the world 
would regard Claude's conduct. No one would 
suspect, as I did, that it was Flora's perfidy and 
persuasion that had wrought all this irremedi- 
able evil. 
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What could I say to my step-mother, how 
conceal or how reveal the dreadful story ? 
Miss Ramsay, too, in her devotion to her de- 
luded and deceived kinsman Lord Ramsay, how 
would she denounce the other and most guilty 
nephew ? Of poor Juliet I also thought. How 
would she bear Claude's degradation, and worse, 
almost, her friend's fall from her good opinion ? 
Juliet, whose sense of right and wrong was so 
simple and so pure, and yet severe, as is the 
case so often with those who have been untried 
and untempted themselves. 

All this that I have been long recording rushed 
through my heart and head with a rapidity that 
was almost overwhelming; and yet I constrained 
myself to close the hall door as noiselessly as 
I had done when I last passed through it on my 
woeful mission. I hung up my cloak and di- 
vested myself of my hat and overshoes, as on 
ordinary occasions, absorbed in my bitter 
thoughts, and wondering how I could make the 
communication that seemed to devolve upon 
me. Then as I turned in my perplexity and 
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went farther into the hall, I saw there was some 
one standing by the fire leisurely warming their 
hands, and discovered the intruder to be our 
gossiping little doctor, Mr. Jones. There was 
enough light to see that his usually cheerful face 
wore a very mournful expression as he slowly 
advanced to shake haads with me. He had 
seen me come in from my late ramble, though I 
had not perceived him, and he began by ob- 
serving — "Rather imprudent, my dear young 
lady, to be out walking at such an hour. T fear 
you will suffer." 

T\e word "suffer" was the only one that 
struck any responsive chord, and I answered — 

" We must all suffer, Mr. Jones." 

" Ah I ah — yes, poor thing, poor thing — you 
have heard, then ?" 

" I have just seen Mr. Crofton," I answered, 
without any idea of concealment. 

Our misfortune would be too patent to all the 
neighbourhood to allow of any hiding or pre- 
tence, nether did I care that all the world should 
know I had gone out that evening to meet Mr. 
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Crofton. He was no longer my affianced lover ; 
he had retreated back into his old place in re- 
gard to me ; and yet not that exactly, for he 
could never be my dear and trusting Mend 
again. I should henceforth be only a Markham, 
a sister of Claude Markham 's, to be shunned and 
despised as such. Our past relations none 
would ever guess, and he himself would only 
feel thankful that such was the case, and that 
he was still free to leave me for ever. 

I felt it must be so. He had shown no relent- 
ing tenderness for me in that dreadful interview 
— ^he had cast me off almost as if I had been a 
partaker in my brother's sins. And yet a heal- 
ing thought arose out of all that black darkness, 
and that was, what could it have been but some 
gentler feeling that caused the stern, broken- 
hearted man to wander round our house that 
evening ? — a house he could never more enter ; 
neither could he in any way have expected to 
have seen me at the window or elsewhere that 
dreary evening. 

There was a long pause after I had spoken. 

g2 
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I stood silent, by the fire, engaged in thinking 
what I have just described. I was in that frame 
of mind when nothing seems strange or unna- 
tural or out of place. My own mind was so 
unhinged, it could not speculate on cause and 
effect with ordinary clearness. Thus it did not 
strike me as odd finding Mr. Jones quietly es- 
tablished by the hall fire, knowing he was not 
in the house when I left it. I had no heart to 
ask any questions, or enough interest to wish 
for a reply. At last Mr. Jones addressed me — 

"You will wonder to find me here, Miss 
Markham ?" 

" Oh 1 no, I don't wonder." 

" Mr. Dillon thought I had better come with 
him ; it was very thoughtful of him ; he is gone 
upstairs to break the news to Mrs. Markham 
and the other ladies ; he thought he should find 
you there too." 

" No, I was not there." 

" So I see — so I see. It will be a terrible 
blow to them all. I did not think Mr. Crofton, 
poor man, could have borne up to have told 
you himself." 
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" Yes, he told me himself." 

" Ah 1 I see, poor dear young lady, you are 
half stunned by the sad news ; you have not 
got over it yet, but you must bear up — it might 
have been worse ; it is better to run away be- 
fore marriage than after, as they say the young 
lady's mother unfortunately did," said the good 
doctor bluntly, but with kindly intention. 

I started as if I had been stung ; the words 
aroused me to a keener sense of anguish. My 
poor, poor friend ! and all his domestic sorrows 
came so vividly before me, and I was now shut 
out for ever from him — could never soothe his 
hours of sadness, or minister to his happier 
ones ! And then I broke down into a passion 
of tears, which calmed and softened my an- 
guish. Mr. Jones stood compassionately re- 
garding me, shaking his head from time to 
time, murmuring, '* That's right — better cry; 
you will be all the better for it. It is a bad 
job, no doubt, considering all things ; but take 
comfort, my dear Miss Markham — it might, as 
I say, have been worse. Things may come 
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round in time ; look on the bright side as much 
as you can — ^it might have been worse." 

The good man Kttle knew it could not have 
been worse for me, but, as he said, time might 
soften down things, at least in the worldly 
view of the case. I did not attempt to answer 
him, and soon after my cousin Luke's steady 
step was heard, and he himself appeared. He 
did not see me at first, but walked up to the 
doctor, saying, in a low tone, 

"You had better go up to Mrs. Markham, 
and see if you can give something to compose 
her. She is very hysterical, and, of course, is 
dreadfully cut up by the sad news. Her daugh- 
ter is with her, and bears up well though much 
shocked and distressed, and Miss Ramsay is 
exerting herself for the sake of her sister. Miss 
Markham I have not yet seen." 

" I am here, Luke," I said from my dark 
corner. 

Then Luke came up to me as Mr. Jones 
withdrew, and began to administer such conso- 
lation as he thought the case admitted, saying. 
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" I was not aware of your presence, Cousin 
Marian, but am glad to find you alone. You 
will have heard all this unhappy story from Mr. 
Jones, and, I feel sure, will do all in your power 
for the relief and comfort of others, seeing, hap- 
pily for you, how much less deeply your feelings 
are involved than the other members of your 
family." 

And that was the view Luke had taken of 
my position in this most unfortunate business I 
— /, whose whole happiness for life was wrecked 
by the folly and treachery of others ! Ah I how 
little he could tell who was so coolly meting 
out to me my proper share in the affliction 
which had befallen us I He only thought of 
me as the half-sister of Claude, and no relative 
whatever of Lord Ramsay's ; therefore, it was 
supposed that my sorrow and regret must be 
proportionably less poignant than that of 
others who stood in nearer relationship to both. 
Perhaps it was as well for me that Luke, with 
his precise enunciation and formal manner 
of speaking, roused an incipient feeling of 
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anger in my heart; and rousing myself from my 
utter prostration of sorrow, I answered — 

" You are mistaken, Luke, Claude's good name 
is as dear to me as to any other person in the 
family; and the loss of it and himself also just 
as bitter to bear." 

" No doubt, cousin, you feel it ; and that you 
should do so, so deeply, is much to the credit of 
your sisterly affection ; but of course the sense 
of his dereliction from the paths of duty and 
integrity must fall with more weight upon his 
mother and own sister than on you, good and 
amiable as you ever are in all family relations ; 
whilst " 

" Oh I don't, Luke ! — pray don't go on in 
that way !" 

" What way do you mean, Cousin Marian ?" 
asked Luke, astonished ; and then adding, after 
a pause, seeing I made no answer, " My inten- 
tion was to console you, Marian, by bringing to 
your recollection how much lighter your afflic- 
tion in this matter may be considered than that 
of others. No doubt you are deeply affected 
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both at the unhappy circumstances of the case, 
and the sad consequences which must ensue in 
the disruption of long-tried family friendship, 
such as that your sister has ever entertained 
for — for her " 

And as Luke seemed at a loss for some word 
by which to designate Flora Crofton, I broke in 
impatiently on his harangue, saying, 

"Family friendship, indeed 1 — and what have 
the Croftons ever been to me ? And why do 
you suppose I am to bear the loss of them better 
than Juliet ?" 

" You mistake me, cousin — no doubt the loss 
of the esteem of Mr. Crofton and his family must 
be grievously felt by you also; but I would 
venture to suggest — must it be borne by you to 
the same extent as by others? When Mr. 
Crofton recovers the just equilibrium of his 
mind, which has possibly been to some degree 
affected, he (and his sister I include, of course, 
your particular friend, the late Miss Crofton) 
will see a distinction between your relationship 
to the unhappy culprit in this family, and the 
nearer members of it and " 
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Again I interrupted Luke with an impatient 
exclamation — 

" Pray do not say any more about it at all, 
Luke — you cannot possibly tell the exact way 
anybody thinks or feels on any given point; 
and as nothing you say can alter facts or make 
me one degree less miserable, it is quite useless 
to go on talking about it at all." 

" Oh I very well. I am sure I had no inten- 
tion of vexing you, cousin. I only wished to 
administer such consolation as I considered 
most appropriate," said Luke, drawing himself 
up with oifended dignity ; and then a moment 
afterwards, apparently relenting, as he turned 
to depart, after groping for his hat in the 
dusky light, or rather darkness, he said with 
much kind feeling, " You must forgive me, dear 
cousin. I daresay I have been awkward in 
touching a sore wound, and have expressed my- 
self ill. I only meant that any family disgrace 
would fall less on you than others ; though I 
feel sure of your generous participation in all 
that sorrow ; and at all events do remember 
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that by patient continuance in well-doing your- 
self, and bearing your share of the burden 
bravely, you may greatly contribute to lighten 
it to those on whom it may press more heavily ; 
whilst no person, however near, can be justly 
condemned for the sin of another. Good night, 
and God bless you, dear cousin." 

I was glad that he was gone. I always 
liked Luke so much better in his absence than 
in his presence. I could then appreciate his 
sterling good qualities without being irritated, 
as I too often was, at his manner of manifesting 
them. I had hardly recovered my glow of in- 
dignation, seconded by a sensation of remorse 
for the indulgence of that feeling against my 
poor, well-meaning, but most tedious cousin 
Luke, than I was startled by seeing Juliet come 
forward, out of the obscurity at the further end 
of the hall, and sitting down on the floor at my 
feet, she laid her head wearily, with a deep sigh, 
on my lap. 

" How long have you been here, Juliet ?" I 
asked. 
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" Only a little time. You were talking to- 
gether, and as I knew it was no secret this 
time, I would not interrupt you ; but I felt you 
were displeased with your cousin for reminding 
you that only half the disgrace of Claude's con- 
duct from your relationship would fall on you ; 
but I know, dear, you would not have thought 
of that yourself, for we have had all one and 
the same heart, us three — have not we ?" 

" You need not ask that, Juliet ; but Luke 
would not have said that, if he had known 
you were in the hall. Why did not you 
speak r 

" I came in as usual ; and you were both talk- 
ing, and soon after he went away. I suppose 
he will think badly of me now ?" 

" Is that like Luke, Juliet f 

" I do not know, One never seems to know 
what people really are," replied Juliet, despond- 
in gly; adding, " Who would have thought Claude 
so treacherous and ungrateful, and Flora so false 
and deceitful I" 

" Depend upon it Luke's opinion of you will 
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in no way be altered by poor Claude's unhappy 
transgressions." 

" You say -poor Claude^ Marian. Can you 
think there is any, the slightest excuse for his 
conduct, and the part he has been playing all 
along?" asked Juliet, hesitating as she spoke. 
And I answered, 

" We will not judge him yet, though appear- 
ances are so terribly against him. He may 
have yielded — as I believe he has — to a sudden 
temptation, whilst he has struggled against it 
long; for, as Burns says, we know the ill that is 
done, and nothing of that which is resisted." 

Juliet sat in silent meditation, which I did 
not care to interrupt, and then she said, 

" Oh I what a deceptive letter that was he 
wrote to mamma, just as he was going oflF in 
that way ; and to talk of going to meet Mr. 
Crofton." 

" Juliet, I have thought of that letter — poor 
dear boy I I daresay it was all true — that h« 
intended to go to town and see him, possibly 
intending either to tell Mr. Crofton the real 
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state of the case, or else to make some excuse 
to stay away till after the wedding. He was, I 
feel sure, flying from danger, or intending to 
do so, when he wrote that letter to your 
mother." 

"Then you mean to cast all the blame on 
Flora — poor Flora ?" said Juliet. 

I remained silent. 

" That is hardly fair, Marian," urged Juliet, 
after a pause. 

"Fair or not, that is my impression, Juliet. 
I do not assert that it is so, but I firmly believe 
that it was Flora led Claude on, and he was 
not so much to blame as her. I believe she liked 
him in her way, and preferred him in her heart 
to Lord Ramsay, of whom she was slightly 
afraid." 

Juliet made a little dissenting noise, which I 
answered. 

" I do not mean afraid in the usual sense ; but 
she feared his preference for all good and sen- 
sible things and pursuits, would interfere with 
the sort of life she would have liked to have led 
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as his wife ; and yet she coveted the position, 
on account of its many advantages ; and then, 
liking Claude best, and thrown so much to- 
gether as they unavoidably were Oh ! well, 

I need not say more on this wretched subject, 
but it is plain enough to see how it all came 
about. And now there is nothing henceforth 
but misery for us all — ^in both families !" I ex- 
claimed, passionately, as the sense of my own 
peculiar wrongs swept over my mind, and over- 
turned all my efforts at composure. Juliet 
lifted her head in surprise at my vehemence, 
whilst she observed, 

'* It is indeed very sad, and very shocking, 
especially for our poor cousin. Lord Ramsay ; 
but I do not see why you and I, or any one, 
need be unhappy all our lives about it. I dare- 
say, in a little time we shall not feel so unhappy, 
although I have just said and thought foolish 
things about it, but, after all, no doubt that is 
because just now, the idea and the shock of 
hearing it is so great ; but in time that feeling 
will wear off, and I suppose things will go on 
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just as usual," said she, regaining something 
of her natural composure of mind and manner. 

I did not contradict her, poor girl ! It was 
well for her that in spite of her present distress, 
which I knew to be very great, she could sen- 
sibly find comfort in looking forward. To me 
all was blank, the present and the future. I 
could take no comfort in either. The one re- 
curring thought was, would Mr. Crofton come 
and see me again, and when and where? I 
knew he could not enter the house where Claude 
and Claude's mother lived. Perhaps he would 
write to me in preference. If so, what could he 
say ? Was I indeed doomed to suffer so heavily 
for my brother's errors ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TIOR a day or two all was excitement at the 
-*- old home — I mean, of course, as to feeling, 
for nothing could be quieter and more unevent- 
ful than our daily life there. Mrs. Markham 
bewailed her son's rash step quite passionately 

for her. It was, as she said truly, the utter 

« 

ruin of every prospect in life for him. She 
knew our neighbour at the Hall too well to 
hope there would be any relenting or forgive- 
ness for the offending young couple. Claude's 
was such an aggravated case (to all appear- 
ance) of treachery and ingratitude, whilst Flora's 
savoured so strongly of heartless levity and 
deceit, that it was no wonder there should be 
small excuse made for them in their own imme- 
diate families. Everyone must feel the strong- 

VOL. III. H 
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est commiseration for Lord Ramsay; and as 
Miss Alethea was equally the aunt of both par- 
ties, her extreme indignation fell with unabated 
severity on her erring nephew Claude. It was 
quite clear he would never find an advocate in 
the aunt he used laughingly to call '' The Hon- 
ourable Alethea." 

To mark as strongly as possible her sense of 
his misconduct, and of her sympathy and regard 
for her other nephew, she set herself to compose 
a letter to Lord Ramsay, in which she might 
fully express her abhorrence of the conduct 
which had deprived him of his once loved and 
promised bride, and solemnly declaring her re- 
solution never more to acknowledge Claude 
Markham as her nephew, or to notice or assist 
him in any way — adding, if ever her sister was 
weak enough to relent and see him and his 
wife at her house, that would be the last day of 
her remaining in it. She wound up with pro- 
fessions of affectionate regard for himself, and 
the unbounded esteem she must ever entertain 
for his many high and excellent qualities. 



^ 
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This letter was quite a composition, and 
took some days to bring to perfection, for Miss 
Ramsay's natural style of writing was hurried 
and concise — far more, I thought, to be admired 
than this elaborate epistle, which was written 
and corrected and re-written before it had ob- 
tained that high pitch of perfection she con- 
sidered necessary on such an occasion. I was 
favoured with some of the readings apart from 
the rest of the family, for she said she looked 
on me as having so much less interest in the 
whole affair than either her sister or Juliet, 
that she elected me to hear her letter in prefer- 
ence to either of them. 

" It would not do to tell Charlotte exactly 
how horribly I think Claude has behaved, and 
that nothing will ever induce me to look at him 
again, with his handsome deceitful face and 
smooth tongue. She is cut up enough about 
him as it is, and I have said pretty clearly what 
my opinion is, but I could not rest under the 
idea that my nephew. Lord Ramsay, whom I 
look upon much more in that light than I ever 

h2 
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did that plausible Master Claud I — well, I should 
not like Ramsay to fancy I took his part in any 
way, as, living here with his mother, he might 
fancy, and it is for that reason I am writing 
this letter, which I am going to read to you." 

I had no spii'it to resist Miss Ramsay's vehe- 
mence on the subject, or power to defend or 
shield my poor Claude from the consequences 
of his most disastrous step. I was almost 
broken-hearted when I thought of all the 
misery that must result from it. There was 
nothing openly to be said or urged in extenua- 
tion of his fault. To Juliet alone I had con- 
fided my own private opinion of the transac- 
tion, but it might not be a correct one ; still, it 
was the view to which I adhered in my own 
mind. 

Mr. Jones came to see Mrs. Markham every 
day. His visits were the only events that 
seemed to cheer and enliven the poor woman. 
At that dreary period Juliet had also consola- 
tory interviews with Luke Dillon, and little 
Miss Jones ventured to offer her little mite of 
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consolation to us all. Her intentions were 
most kind, but as her ideas of things in general 
were simple in the extreme, and her experience 
equally limited, her opinions on the subject of 
our sorrow availed but little in the way she 
desired. One day I heard her say to Mrs. 
Markham — 

" Dear me, I did hope to hear you had heard 
from the young couple by this time. What a 
pity, I was saying to my brother only yester- 
day, that they should have set off in that way. 
Only young people are so heedless — we old 
ones must not judge them by our standard. 
They meant well, I daresay ; and to save Mr. 
Crofton. But when they found they had changed 
their minds — or rather. Miss Flora had, what a 
pity not to say so, and wait a little patiently. 
But don't be so cast down, my dear Mrs. Mark- 
ham, I am sure it will all come right soon. 
Mr. Crofton will want his daughter back, and 
fond as he always was of your dear son, won't 
he welcome him too I Oh ! there will be re- 
joicings then ! It makes my heart quite light 
to think of it all." 
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Mrs. Markham's reply was nearer the true 
state of things, I feared — 

" I am sure you wish us all well, Miss Jones ; 
but I know Mr. Crofton better than you do. 
He has been deceived, and he will never forgive 
either his daughter or my son ; and my poor 
Claude's prospects are hopelessly ruined, be- 
sides having made an enemy of his cousin, 
Lord Ramsay, the only person he could have 
looked to help him on in the world. What will 
become of him I cannot tell !" 

It was grievous to hear my step-mother's sor- 
rowful wailings. I had never known before 
how tenderly she had loved her only son ; and 
I felt more drawn towards her than at any 
previous period of my life. I saw through the 
intense worldly selfishness of Miss Ramsay, 
who, whilst clinging to the asylum afforded by 
her sister's house, was only eager to denounce 
her son, in the hope of propitiating the regard 
of the man he had injured, and whose position 
in life made his connexion and countenance so 
far more desirable to her. 
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Day after day passed, and I looked for some 
sight or sign of, or from Mr. Crofton, according 
to his promise. I knew how scrupulously exact 
he ever was in the fulfilment of every — even 
the most trifling engagement he entered into, 
so I thought he would never leave the place 
without doing as he had said he would. Feel- 
ing persuaded that he would not call at our 
house, I often went out into the grounds, both 
morning and evening, wandering through all the 
wet and di^eary paths where I thought it pos- 
sible he might come to bid me farewell — for 
ever, probably ! 

This occupation and expectation was a source 
of interest to me whilst it lasted. But it came 
rudely to an end at last. One chilly, drizzling 
afternoon I had wandered rather fui-ther than 
usual, when I saw through the falling mist 
(rather than rain) a tall, strongly-built stranger 
man coming towards me. As he approached, 
he eyed me closely, and then asked, touching 
his hat respectfully, 

"Pray, ma'am, may I take the liberty of 
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asking are you Miss Markham? — I mean the 
eldest r 

" Yes," I answered ; and as we were on de- 
batable ground, I asked, " Are you coming up 
to the Manor-house ?" 

" I was — to ask to see you, and give you a 
note." 

" I don't think I know you," I said, looking 
at the man rather suspiciously, for though by 
no means repulsive, his countenance was coarse 
and unpreposessing. Still, I fancied there was 
a kind of rough honesty in it, though mingled 
with considerable self-sufficiency and assurance. 
He answered with perfect ease and independ- 
ence of manner — 

" I daresay not — I don't come in the way of 
ladies often ; but I have seen your sister, as she 
was oftener at our place of late, since I have 
had more to do there. My name is John 
Forest." 

I winced a little at hearing that name, for it 
was one that my poor Claude had made un- 
pleasantly familiar to me. I knew, however, 
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that Mr. Crofton had always looked jupon him 
as an honest and trustworthy servant ; though 
why he should have chosen to have sent him 
to me, I could not imagine. My heart was, 
however, too heavy for much speculation — all I 
hoped was, the note of which he said he was 
the bearer might be the harbinger of his own 
coming ; and it still yearned for another sight 
and sound of that much-loved face and voice. It 
was with a species of sick longing, that seemed 
as if it could not brook a farther disappointment, 
so I made sure that the master would soon ap- 
pear, as well as the servant, and I asked, 

" You have a note, or message for me ?" 

"Both, Miss Markham," answered the man, 
with a sort of forced civility, at the same time 
opening a pocket-book, and looking for some 
paper therein ; whilst he continued speaking, as 
I watched him impatiently. 

" I am commissioned to let you know there 
will be no prosecution." 

No prosecution I What could he mean ? I 
felt my face flush indignantly, as I looked up in 
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his great jugged face. I said, " I do not under- 
stand you, Mr. Forest !" 

" I thought you might have heard, Miss Mark- 
ham — ^but it is more my affair than Mr. Crofton's 
— the money that is — ^is missing, I won't say 
taken, was in my charge, and being so I am 
clearly the person accountable for it ; now hav- 
ing delivered it into Mr. Claude's hands, and 
finding it has never been paid into the bank, it 
behoves me to inquire how the young gentle- 
man has disposed of it." 

I quite gasped with horror, as I remembered 
Claude's carelessness the very evening I had 
last seen him, and could only articulate, 

" He mentioned that money to me ; it was 
safe in the breast-pocket of his overcoat when 
he came home for the last time; he was then, he 
said, going to pay it into the bank at Thorpe." 

" Ay ! he said many things he never did, and 
that was one of them ! As I am a living man, 
Miss Markham, that money never reached its 
destination. I gave it into his hands, and he left 
it behind him once ; and the second time he 
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came, he gathered several of his things together 
to take with him, when he made that awful 
flitting — well ! he no doubt took the money also 
with him. Perhaps it might have been a mistake, 
for he was that careless ! he might have done 
it. However, as I am in sole trust down yonder 
now, I was about to send after the young 
gentleman, and employ a detective to find him 
out and get the money back, for I am account- 
able to my master for it !" 

" Oh, you could not be so cruel, Mr Forest ; 
you may not like or understand my poor brother, 
but you can never for one moment believe him 
so lost to every feeling of honour, of honesty, 
of " 

I was suddenly stopped and brought back to 
painful recollection, by observing the sudden 
strange expression in the man's countenance, as 
he stood tall and erect before me; there was a 
sort of glim irony depicted on his features, as 
he looked keenly down on me through his half 
closed but twinkling eyes, as if he half enjoyed 
the manifest discomfiture under which I was 
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suffering. He only cleared bis throat significantly 
and repeated after me, 

" Honour ! — humph ; honesty I — humph. Well, 
perhaps the less said about them the better. His 
master's daughter was more valuable than his 
master's money ; and as he helped himself to 
one, and she all but another man's wife, how 
could one be so sure he would not take the 
other?" 

I felt hot with shame and anger, even in the chill 
of that cold winter evening, as I heard the words 
of the insolent dependant ; and though my in- 
most heart denied the truth of every word he 
spoke, I knew he only said what he believed to 
be the barren fact, and he had not delicacy 
enough to clothe his opinion in more acceptable 
words. Then the ' no prosecution ' clause came 
back upon my recollection with startling dis- 
tinctness, so, rallying all my energies, and 
screwing up my courage, I confronted Mr. John 
Forest with the simple inquiry, 

" Do you mean to say that you have had any 
intention of prosecuting Mr. Claude Markham?" 
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The man nodded in reply, " Yes, that's just it 
— I had — and now I haveriL Mr. Crofton says 
he is satisfied, though I can't say that I am ; 
and he says the money is his, and not mine ; 
and if he chooses to abide by the loss of it, that 
is his concern, not mine — so there is an end of 
it." 

"And did Mr. Crofton send you to tell me 
this ?" 

"In part he did, in part he didn't — ^but I 
can't mince up things fine and delicate to suit 
ladies' tastes. I declared in Thorpe at the Bank, 
and in the Market, that I'd prosecute the young 
gentleman that had played me such a trick, 
and made away with the money I had delivered 
to him to pay into t'Bank. Mr. Crofton thinks 
you may have heard of it, and your mamma, or 
some of them up there — so he says, go tell Miss 
Markham herself, no harm shall come of the 
missing money — that means 'no prosecution;' 
and says he, give her that note; so now, 
ma'am, that's all my commission. You imder- 
stand, * no prosecution ' ?" 
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" I do," I said briefly ; whilst I thought " and 
no thanks to you !" for I saw the spiteful, envious 
man would have delighted in dragging my poor 
Claude's name even more deeply through the 
mire than it had been before. It was sorrowful 
enough as it was, and I dared not ask myself 
what had become of the missing money. Still 
I felt grateful, in the midst of all my trouble 
and sorrow, to the thoughtful care for my peace 
of mind which made Mr. Crofton send the man 
himself to reassure my mind, should I have 
chanced to have heard of this fresh cause of 
misery. No doubt both Mr. Jones and his sister 
had done so, but it was a subject they would 
not venture to broach, and with Mr. Crofton 
himself they had no acquaintance or communi- 
cation. I felt sure also the whole affair as re- 
garded the money would be too hateful for Mr. 
Crofton to speak of himself to me, and therefore 
he had sent Forest with his note and the infor- 
mation he had brought. 

" You have nothing more, I suppose, to say 
to me ?" I asked coldly of the man, who stood 
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still waiting after he had delivered his note, 
whilst I clutched my treasure impatiently, anxi- 
ous to get rid of him, and run home as fast as I 
could, that I might be able to read as well as 
feel the what comfort it might convey to me. 

" Nothing particular, Miss Markham, only 
when Mr. Crofton went away yesterday morn- 
ing he said I might take it either that afternoon 
or this ; and I was busy, so waited till to-day, 
and hope you will find it the same." 

He then turned away, and I did the same. 
All the words that presented themselves to me 
were " Gone I gone ! gone I" and a sense of 
desolation crept over me, more intense than I 
had ever before experienced in my whole life. 
Still, there was the paper which my fingers 
enclosed so tightly, as if to find hope and assur- 
ance from the cotitact. He might yet be coming 
back, for it was evident he had some thought, 
some care, still for me. But yet he had given 
me up for my brother's fault. As he had said 
himself, the innocent must suffer for the guilty. 

I was in my own room at last ; the fire and 
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candles burnt brightly ; everything looked 
cheerful and homelike, coming out of that dark, 
dreary night without. But there was a depth 
of despondency within my heart that no out- 
ward show of comfort could reach or relieve. I 
sat down, and taking out my note (it was a 
long one) with painful deliberation, read : — 

" I write to you, Marian, because I could not 
bring myself to see you again. I cannot say 
good-bye to you, so, coward as I am, I do so in 
this way. If we must part, and you know a 
dire necessity compels us, the more briefly it is 
accomplished the better. I can say nothing to 
you that you do not already know. To write 
of grief, or sorrow, or regret, is worse than fool- 
ish — it is useless. Let us each take up our bur- 
den and bear it as best we may. You are much 
younger than I am, in years, Marian, and you are 
far younger in heart. You may, therefore, hope 
for another future — a brighter one, I trust, may 
still be yours, and if I hear that you are happy 
I shall be glad. Let us be thankful I had not 
made you my own when this came upon us ! 
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" I know my own infirmity of mood, and it 
would not have brooked the trial, I might 
have made you unhappy. Yes, sweet, gentle 
Marian, I should have distrusted even you — at 
times, I mean — my better angel might have pre- 
vailed at others ; but the wounds I thought 
closed for ever have been so rudely reopened, 
that no earthly power can ever heal them again. 
Feeling as I do, I (5ould never make any woman 
happy, and none have I desired save yourself; 
and between you and me there is indeed a great 
gulf fixed — nothing can ever, span it. You 
must feel all this as sensibly as I do. With 
none of your name can I ever hold intercourse 
again. You must see it ought to be so, and we 
are powerless to reverse the stern decree. 

" Do not fear that I cherish any feelings of 
implacability or vengance against the guilty 
authors of all this misery ; they are henceforth to 
me as though they had never been. They are 
wiped out of my recognition in every possible 
way. I shall never name, or speak, or if possible 
think of them again. My world and theirs is 
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as wide apart as if we inhabited separate spheres. 
They need fear no discovery or molestation on 
my part ; they are less than nothing to me. I 
tell you this as plainly as I can, Marian ; because, 
in your heart of sisterly affection you might in- 
dulge in some dream of future forgiveness, future 
reconciliation. You may dismiss it at once and 
for ever ; I have given you up, and that is a 
sure sign and pledge of what I am capable, and 
you may think you have had an escape from one 
so fixed in his determination, be it for good or 
evil. I am going away from your neighbourhood, 
and I quit it with a heart almost as sore as when I 
entered it. Well I I must now take up my 
burden and carry it to my life's end, as content- 
edly as I can. Would that I could lighten yours, 
my poor girl I but I know yours is not a dispo- 
sition to be always sorrowful. I have lingered 
over my last words, but I must end them now. 
My last and earnest request is, to be as happy as 
you can ; it is not for me to teach you how, 
though I have taught you a few things in the 
days that are past. May God bless you ever I 
prays " Keene Crofton." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TTOW that winter passed away I can never 
-*■-*• tell — it seemed one long dream of sadness 
and sorrow. After the letter I have just mention- 
ed, all trace of my former friends seemed to 
vanish from the earth — ^Mr. Crofton, Mary, Flora, 
all entirely disappeared I We saw nothing, we 
heard nothing of or from them. How; strange it 
was ! the once happy and united family at the 
Hall, now all dispersed — removed alike from 
each other and their old home I For weeks and 
weeks, Mrs. Markham kept looking out for a 
letter from Claude, but none came. Juliet con- 

« 

fided to me her hope that Flora, once so dear a 
friend, and now so near a relative, might at least 
have written to her. 

"They might have been afraid to write to 
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mamma," said she one day to me, " but Flora 
might have sent me a letter, or at least Claude 
might have written to you." 

I thought so too, but I felt at the same 
time, that his entire silence towards his family 
showed sufficiently how deeply he felt the dis- 
grace of the step he had taken ; he had nothing 
to urge in extenuation of it, so he held his peace. 
It would be tedious and wearisome were I to 
enter into any description of my state of mind at 
that time. I can only say, everything there seem- 
ed imbinged and broken up. 

The very current of my happiest thoughts and 
recollections turned into waters of bitterness. All 
the pursuits I had formerly delighted in were 
become so many spectres in my path, to be 
avoided and put aside, each bringing in its turn 
sharp stingiog recollections of the time when I 
had first engaged in them, and at whose sugges- 
tion ; whilst encouraged by that fine discriminat- 
ing taste to which I had so long looked for di- 
rection and approval. All gone I all swept away, 
leaving no trace behind, except in those sorrow- 
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ful scars so deeply indented in myheart of hearts ; 
known only to myself, and unsuspected by all 
around. Still, as I have said, I had a certain 
strength of body and elasticity of mind that 
prevented my entirely giving way, or sinking 
under my bitter and grievous disappointment. 
It was a comfort that the secret of it rested 
with myself; and I felt very thankfiil that it 
could never form a subject of discussion amongst 
my friends (or foes) as might be. Not that I 
much believed in the existence of the latter. 

My step-mother claimed a great deal of my 
time and attention during that winter. She 
was ill and unhappy. Juliet was much taken 
up with her own pursuits, and it was very clear 
that Luke Dillon was beginning to open his eyes 
to my young sister's many good qualities, and 
their intimate connection with his own comfort 
in his parish ; and also to perceive that she was 
just the companion he required to lighten his 
solitude, and minister to his happiness, in be- 
stowing that ready sympathy and aflfection he 
had sought elsewhere in vain. 
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All this seemed slowly to dawn upon Luke's 
mind as the course of another year went round, 
though he said nothing to the new object of his 
regard. Still he let me know by degrees the 
change that was coming over the spirit of his 
dream — this time to become a reality, and no 
longer a baseless vision. He had consoled and 
comforted Juliet in the time of family sorrow, 
and in so doing had been led to perceive the 
great influence he had over her mind. She, so 
diflScult to persuade in ordinary cases, was, he 
began to see, malleable as wax in his hands. No 
wonder, then, when he had opportunity, and 
was disengaged enough in thought to make 
this discovery, that it wrought with wonder- 
working power on his hitherto unrequited affec- 
tions. 

I soon perceived with pleasure a growing de- 
votion, as well as deference, in his manner to 
Juliet, that showed he was endeavouring to 
woo and win her in a becoming spirit. As the 
sweet spring-time of that year dawned, the one 
great event in Juliet's simple lifetime came to a 
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crisis. Luke Dillon asked her to become his 
wife. His proposal was received very differently 
then, by Juliet's mother, to what it would have 
been a year or two ago, when she had much 
higher designs for her daughter's settlement in 
life. Mrs. Markham did not certainly express 
any strong satisfaction or great delight at the 
prospect of having Luke Dillon for a son-in-law, 
but she made no objection to his proposals, and 
gave a calm consent. 

She had taken it into her head that all the 
neighbourhood, it was certainly not a very ex- 
tensive one, but, such as it was, she fancied it 
had looked coolly upon her since her son's un- 
fortunate escapade. I do not think it was so in 
general, though the Eltons had never been very 
cordial since. They resented the double insult 
to themselves in having made their house the 
scene of the catastrophe, whilst their daughter 
Carrie had been used as a sort of blind to 
Claude's real designs (as they supposed) in 
going there, and her affections heartlessly 
trifled with and betrayed. That was a fresh 
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charge added to the many which served to 
swell the sum of my poor Claude's iniquities in 
that most unhappy affair. 

The young curate, Cecil Elton, was no longer 
in that position ; he was happily translated into 
a good living, on the strength of which he had 
again proposed, but to a diflferent lady and with 
different success; and was at that time a married 
man, with a nice pretty young wife, and was 
then living in a comfortable, pleasant rectory, 
not many miles distant from Thorpe. 

Thus it happened Mrs. Markham gave her 
consent, coldly enough, but without any hesita- 
tion, when Juliet and Luke asked it. She had 
no doubt seen what was impending for some 
time, and perhaps felt Juliet would in any case 
take her own way. She was therefore permitted 
to do so without opposition, though Mrs. Mark- 
ham observed to me, the day the proposal had 
been made and accepted, 

" They will be terribly poor, but there is no 
use in advising Juliet on any subject. She has 
long made up her mind, I believe, to become 
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Mrs. Dillon, and I can't prevent her, I know 
no harm of your cousin. On the contrary, I 
believe he is a most worthy good yonng man ; 
but he is the last I should have fancied, if he 
had proposed to me." 

I hardly wondered at her saying so, but 
would not endorse the sentiment to my cousin's 
detriment, so I only said, 

'* I think Juliet is quite devoted to the sort 
of life she will lead as Luke's wife, and I dare- 
say they will be very happy together, and they 
seem much attached." 

Mrs. Markham gave a little short laugh. 

" Everybody is supposed to be much attached 
when they take it into their heads to marry, and 
then they find out their mistake afterwards." 

I knew what she was thinking of, and ol> 
served, 

"Juliet and Luke must be pretty well ac- 
quainted by this time, and there is nothing but 
aflfection to induce them to marry." 

" Indeed no — very little besides love to live 
on. It is a very poor Rectory — about four 
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hundred a year, I believe — riches, no doubt, to 
your poor grandfather's curate, but not much 
for my daughter. Well, things have always 
gone cross with me in the world, so I must 
take this even like the rest. If it had not been 
for that unhappy business, I might have got 
Mr. Crofton to have helped them in some way, 
for he seemed to like your cousin Luke so 
much ; but everything is at an end now, though 
my poor boy is married to his daughter." 

That recollection brought on a fit of weeping, 
and what with that and the excitement, little 
as she had shown it, at hearing of Juliet's en- 
gagement, poor Mrs. Markham worked herself 
into a paroxysm of grief that was sad to be- 
hold, and diflScult to control. She talked to 
me much more freely at all times than to her 
sister of past events, for Miss Ramsay's view of 
things being much opposed to her sister's, they 
seldom broached the subject without some un- 
comfortable words between them. Miss Ram- 
say, having more command of her temper, was 
generally the one to give way ; but these con- 
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stant collisions between the two sisters made 
their residence together less pleasant than it 
had been once. Still, they contrived to get on 
pretty well when they could keep clear of all 
irritating subjects ; and as I believe they were 
tolerably of one mind in respect to Juliet's 
prospects, it happily was no fresh bone of con- 
tention between them. Juliet announced her 
intentions to her aunt in her own way, saying, 

" I am come to tell you. Aunt Alethea, that I 
am going to be married." 

" Indeed ! — well, 1 hope you will be happy .'* 
" You don't ask who it is to, aunt." 
" No need for that, I think. It must be either 
Mr. Dillon or Mr. Jones. There is no one else 
comes here oftener than once a year ; so I sup- 
pose, as Mr. Dillon is the youngest, you have 
chosen him." 

" As if there was no other difference between 
them ! But that's all nonsense, I know, and I 
hope, aunt, you will like Luke for a nephew." 

"I don't think my liking or disliking will 
make much difference." 
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" But I hope you will 'be kind when he next 
comes, and receive him as — as one of the 
family, please, aunt?" said poor Juliet, with 
more of gentle pleading in her voice than was 
haHtual to her very self-suflScing nature ; but 
she was for the time softened and subdued by 
the new and happy prospects that were giving 
a fresh interest to her young life, and she evi- 
dently feared the brusquerie of Miss Ramsay's 
manner might be unpleasantly manifested to 
Luke in his new position. The reply was 
rather discouraging — 

**I have known your Mr. Luke rather too 
long now to adopt a new manner with him. I 
daresay he will be quite satisfied with my old 
one. You will be sweet enough upon him for 
all the rest of the family, and if he is to be one 
of us, the sooner he sees us as we naturally are 
the better." 

" I did not mean that," said Juliet, relapsing 
into her usual indifierent tone ; " but we shall 
do very well, I daresay." 

" Of course we shall," replied her aunt, per- 
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Tersely. " What is there to prevent us ? — and 
may I ask when this grand marriage is to come 
off?" 

Juliet paused for a moment, and then she 
said — 

"Aunt, do you remember what you said 
about gay weddings a long, long time ago ?" 

" Not I." 

"Well, you and I were, agreed, then, that the 
people chiefly concerned, especially the man, 
would rather dispense with the gaiety and com- 
pany, and all that, so please let me have my 
own way in this, if mamma will allow it, and 
ask no one here, and have no party, and let 
Luke and me be as quietly married as we like." 

" I shall make no opposition to that, nor will 
your mo{her, I fancy. All our own family are 
estranged by your brother's conduct, and so 
are our nearest friends and neighbours ; so I 
don't know who there would be to ask, except 
a clerical friend or two of Mr. Dillon's, who have 
occasionally changed duties with him. There 
is, to be sure, the family lawyer, Mr. Jackson, 
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and his family at Thorpe, and perhaps Mr. and 
Miss Jones, so I don't think you need be afraid 
of your wedding being too well furnished with 
guests." 

"No," replied JuKet, in a rather hurt and 
mortified tone ; " I see there is not much choice 
for me on the occasion ; but Luke and I shall 
be all the better pleased at the absence of the 
pomps and vanities of the world; though it 
seems we shall not have to renounce them." 

" Well, well, so long as you are satisfied what 
does it signify ? You are the person going to 
be married, not me, thank goodness I" And 
there the discussion ended. 

Juliet found her fears as to her approaching 
marriage being made an excuse for assembling 
as large a party as circumstances permitted, 
and perhaps inviting some of the members of 
her mother's family whom she had never seen, 
to do honour to the occasion, were utterly 
groundless. She and Luke were to be allowed 
to go their own way, as quietly as either of 
them could desire. 
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I do not know what was Luke's opinion on 
the subject, but I fancy my sister Juliet felt a 
little hurt, if not disappointed, about it all. It 
was not that she was the least insincere in what 
she advanced respecting her wish for a quiet 
wedding, but she would no doubt have been 
(in her inmost heart) better pleased had this 
desire not been quite so general, so entirely 
taken as a matter of course — had there been, in 
fact, more wish expressed to do all honour to 
the occasion, or rather to him who was about to 
become her husband. 

It was very evident that Luke Dillon was 
considered too poor a match by Miss Ramsay 
for the event to be celebrated otherwise than in 
the quietest, most unostentatious way possible. 
What was our surprise, then, a few weeks after, 
when we were in the midst of our humble pre- 
parations for the coming event, making such 
little additions to the furniture and general 
fitting up of the modest rooms in the old 
Rectory, and Juliet and I, with the assistance 
of a village needlewoman, working assiduously 
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at her plain, but serviceable and abundant 
trousseau, to be summoned from our occupa- 
tion to receive a visit from the Dean and his 
"wife, who, we were told, waited to see us in the 
drawing-room. It was quite an event to us 
then, although they had both called at the 
Manor-house since the unhappy event which 
had estranged them ; but their visits had become 
so rare, that we were certainly not expecting to 
see them at that time, much less to find they 
were come to ofier cordial and friendly con- 
gratulations on the approaching marriage ; and, 
more still, to find the Dean was proffering his 
services on the occasion, speaking, at the same 
time, in the highest and most satisfactory terms 
of Luke himself, and paying delicate little com- 
pliments to Juliet, as the chosen companion of 
so excellent a man. 

It was something quite new to Mrs. Markham 
to think either of Luke Dillon or even of Juliet 
as objects of such commendation ; it was quite 
out of Mrs. Markham's province to bestow either 
high praise or blame upon Luke and his pur- 
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suits — she believed them on the whole to be 
praiseworthy, though carried a point or two 
beyond what was required in his clerical capa- 
city ; but that she attributed rather to his want 
of savoir faire^ and isolation in a dull country 
parish. She was therefore more disposed to 
excuse his eccentricities than approve of them. 
As for Juliet, her devotion to the same calling 
had long been to her mother a source of angry 
disappointment and regret, ^fler employments 
were tolerated because it was found impossible 
to control or direct them in such a course as 
would have been more suitable to Mrs. Mark- 
ham's own taste and inclinations. So she rather 
took merit to herself for not thwarting her 
daughter in the hue of -conduct that pleased 
her best, but were so much opposed to her own 
ways and habits of thinking. To hear Juliet, 
therefore, applauded and elevated on a pedestal 
of praise for her untiring works of charity and 
kindness, struck Mrs. Markham as something so 
strange and uncalled for, that she sat almost 
dumb, listening to the Dean in silent astonish-^ 
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ment. Her feeKngs were so strongly depicted 
on her countenance, that it was impossible to 
look at her without being amused. I hoped, 
however, it might induce my step-mother to 
look with more complacency on approaching 
events. 

Mrs. Elton, too, was particularly amiable and 
kind in every way. They seemed determined 
to show attention to Juliet as the intended wife 
of Luke Dillon. It was evident he stood very 
high in the estimation of the Dean. It was 
pleasant to see how Juliet's face lightened and 
brightened under such genial influences ; it was 
far more grateful to her to hear the praises of 
her betrothed than listen to any pleasant 
speeches on her own account. There never was 
a girl freer from all the littleness of vanity 
than JuKet Markham, or one so entirely capable 
of self-forgetfiilness. Mrs. Elton entered with 
almost motherly kindness into all the little de- 
tails she could gather of Juliet's future menage^ 
and what changes they were about to make in 
the Parsonage; and then she went on to ask her 
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about the time of her marriage, and whether 
any day was yet fixed for the wedding, and 
then in some way contrived to let her know 
that Carrie would be so pleased to be one of her 
bridesmaids. Juliet's cool pale cheek flushed a 
little at this intimation, though it was evident 
she was flattered by it ; but she replied in a 
low voice she did not think she was going to 
have any, except her sister. 

" Then let Carrie come," said kind Mrs, Elton, 
breaking through the ice of reserve that had of 
late separated the two families, adding, " The 
poor child will be so glad, if you will have her 
in the quietest ^ay. No new dresses or any- 
thing, but the pleasure of the occasion. She is 
alone, too, for you know my eldest daughter 
Mary was married last year, and the other is 
staying with her. We have all been there, 
making a long absence altogether; and then the 
first news we heard on our return was this in- 
tended wedding, which pleased us all so much, 
and Carrie said, ' How I should like to be Juliet 
Martham's bridesmaid, if she will have me.'" 

k2 
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Happily, whilst Juliet ^vas hesitating as to 
what she ought to say and do on the occasion, 
Miss Ramsay overheard, and came promptly to 
her niece's assistance, iassoring Mrs. Elton that 
they should all be delighted to see Miss Carrie^ 
and hoped the whole party at the Deanery 
would also look in upon them after the wed- 
ding that morning, though it seemed a very dull 
affair to ask any one to, Juliet herself having 
expressed a wish that everything should be 
of the quietest description. 

"I understand," said Mrs. Elton, good- 
naturedly nodding her head. "We all know 
what the bridegroom's wish is likely to be, and 
how quiet and unostentatious all his ways and 
habits are, so I can easily comprehend you^ 
niece's desire to accommodate all her proceedings 
to his tastes ; but we should all like to do him 
and her all honour on the occasion, if con- 
venient and agreeable to you and Mrs. Mark- 
ham. We would meet the wedding party in 
the church, and return holme from thence." 

It may be supposed that plan was not to be 
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allowed in any way, though it was evidently 
the one the Eltons had come to propose, Mrs. 
Markham was really glad to be on friendly 
terms again, and was not displeased to find 
that her future son-in-law was not quite such a 
cypher in the estimation of the higher clerical 
world as he was in her own. It was therefore 
settled that Dean Elton was to marry Luke and 
Juliet, and all his family were cordially invited 
to take part in the quiet ceremony — ^it being 
understood that Carrie was to be my feUow- 
bridesmaid on the occasion. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TT was a beautiful summer morning late in 
■*- June when we all assembled in our small 
parish church to witness the marriage of Luke 
Dillon and Juliet Markham, It was a very- 
quiet wedding, though rather more numerously- 
attended than we had expected. It was a 
pretty wedding, and a pleasant one also. 
There was joy throughout the whole village, 
and people came, too, from the hamlets round, 
for all felt and testified a personal interest in 
the union of these two, who had long lived and 
ministered amongst them, from old to young. 
There seemed but one feeling about the young 
pair who were that day united — ^that they were 
"made for each other." There was, indeed, 
but one heart between them — one object in life 
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—one hope in eternity. It was not a grand 
marriage, certainly, but it was a very good one, 
in the best sense of the expression; so there 
were not wanting smiles and bright faces, and 
hearty cordial congratulations, and bright 
wishes. The bride's path was literally strewn 
with roses in that her outset into married life ; 
for though there had been no suggestion of the 
kind, every child, and many of the young people 
besides, brought their little humble offering of 
flowers to cast at the bride's feet,, and every 
bouquet was bright with sweet summer roses. 

How happy Juliet looked that day, and quite 
pretty in her white bridal dress, her young face 
softened by an unwonted glow of diffidence, 
contending with its bright hopefulness, as her 
eyes glanced on jso many of her humble and 
devoted friends met together to wish her 
"God speed" on her new life's journey! It 
was just such a wedding-party as she would 
have chosen ; and she was^made quite happy by 
Luke's whispering to her as he led her away — 
his own then — ^that there would be open house 
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for all who cared to call that day at the Par- 
sonage. The old housekeeper there had orders 
to turn none away^ but to entertain all who came. 
Oxxx friends of high degree were very few 
that day, the Eltons being the principal 
amongst them. The Joneses, of course, were 
invited, and came, and the family lawyer from 
Thorpe, Mr. Jackson, with his wife and daugh- 
ter — an extremely pretty girl, by the way — 
and there was a yoimg curate friend of Luke's, 
who stood beside him as best man, and another 
clerical acquaintance, with a young wife, whose 
thoughts seemed to run so much upon an ab- 
sent baby, that she had none to spare for any- 
thing present. And that, I think, was about 
the sum total of our guests; but there was 
much sociability and perfect ease amongst us, 
whilst the dejeuner was represented by a simple 
and substantial luncheon, such as our homely 
and reduced establishment could furnish, with 
much more ease and satisfaction both to the 
consumers and purveyors than a lighter and 
more recherchS repast. 
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Mrs. Markham bore it all with tolerable 
equanimity, though it was evident it was a day 
of mortification to her in many ways, but she 
struggled to make the best of it. I could enter 
into some of her feelings of bitter regret that 
day (not at the absence of fine friends or a 
sumptuous entertainment), but that there was 
no Claude present — no brother to give his sister 
away — no Croftons to wish her joy, and make 
our interests their own on such an occasion. 
There was a dreary blank, which perhaps fell 
with more weight on my heart than even on 
that of the bereaved mother. Still, the princi- 
pal people were happy that day. And Luke 
and Juliet were going to make a Kttle tour 
abroad. Such an idea had never been contem- 
plated by them until a very short time before. 
Their modest finances being all insufficient to 
hold out such a vision of happiness aa in any 
way attainable. 

Everything, however, was new to Juliet. 
She had gone nowhere firom home, so Luke 
bad made a Uttle plan of taking her to the 
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most accessible of the lakes, and showing her 
as much of that lovely locality as his slender 
means wonld permit. Jnliet had entered eager- 
ly into this intention, and only stipulated that 
he should not spend too much in his anxiety to 
give her pleasure at that time ; so the young 
betrothed pair had made their little calcula- 
tions as soberly as two old people who might 
have been married these twenty years ; and 
then, when they had decided what they could 
afford to do, and what they could not, all their 
modest plan of pleasure was duly sketched out, 
and very happy was Juliet in the prospect, and 
Luke became as natural and cheerful as when 
he had climbed the cherry-tree years ago to 
give us his choicest fruit. But all that had 
been most unexpectedly changed, and a far 
grander, more extensive plan since substituted 
in its place. 

The mover in this new scheme, but the last 
person I should have dreamt of, was no other 
than Mr. Crofton himself. Not a word had 
been heard of him, at least to our knowledge. 
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since lie had left the neighbourhood, about a 
year and a half ago, till two or three weeks 
before Luke's marriage ; and then, to his sur- 
prise, came a short note from his former 
friend and patron, kindly congratulating him 
on the choice he had made of a wife, and 
wishing him a long continuance of all joy. 
He then expressed his desire to offer some 
little token of his regard as a wedding gift, 
briefly but earnestly begging his acceptance of 
a note to a considerable amount, which was 
enclosed, to enable him to select whatever he 
might consider most desirable. Luke therefore 
elected to devote part of his friend's present 
to meet the expenses of such a tour as would 
delight Juliet and himself no less, leaving the 
rest to be considered at leisure. 

Very little was said about this donation, 
but all deeply felt the kindly thought and re- 
membrance that prompted it. Not a word 
about himself or his whereabouts did Mr. 
Crofton say ; but the note was written on 
foreign paper, and there was no date. Possi- 
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bly that was omitted to avoid all risk of 
thanks on Luke's part. He was told by 
John Forest, who delivered it into Luke's 
own hands, that it came with several other 
papers and letters from Mr. Crofton's bankers 
in London; that he had also heard from his 
master, who gave directions as to the delivery 
of Mr. Dillon's letter ; that he knew nothing of 
where Mr. Croffcon might be, all his letters and 
orders came from his agent in town. 

Thus it was that Juliet received the greatest 
boon that I believe could have been conferred 
upon her at that time. To cross the water, and 
in the society of Luke, her own husband, 
was, indeed, practical as all Juliet's notions 
were in general, a perfect dream of felicity. 
And so she departed, to try whether the 
realization at all equalled her visions, and if 
the few letters we received from her as well 
as Luke, in the course of their travels, could 
be depended on, we might be gratified in 
finding there had been no falHng off in any 
of their speculations when brought to the test. 
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I was feeling rather lonely when all was 
over, Juliet and her husband departed, and 
the last wedding guests in the person of the 
Eltons about to take their leave. It was then 
Mrs. Elton, looking kindly in iny face, said, 

"There must always be some sore hearts 
on these merry days, I fear; and you will 
miss your sister at first, but you will soon have 
her back and settled as near as you can desire ; 
but in the meantime, till you get a little used 
to the change, suppose you come and see us ? 
It will really be a kindness to Carrie (for both 
her sisters are away) ; so do say you will come 
the first day you can to the Deanery, and stay 
as long as you can be spared." 

I was hesitating as to whether I could accept 
this invitation, when my step-mother, hearing 
what was in debate, decided it at once, saying, 

" Oh, do go, Marian, the change will be good 
for you; you have been working so hard for 
Juliet these last few weeks, and indeed you 
have so little pleasure or amusement now, that' 
I shall be quite glad for you to go, so you had 
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better fix a day, and if it is fine I will drive 
over with you myself." 

Mrs. Markham had softened considerably to- 
wards me for the last two years, and we were 
now on very comfortable terms, I believe she 
was glad I should have the opportunity of 
going out once more, and she also welcomed 
the idea of renewing her acquaintance at the 
Deanery, so she seconded Mrs. Elton's invita- 
tion by thus urging me to go. 

** Can you really spare me ?" I asked. 

" Well, I daresay Alethea and I can get on 
pretty well for a time. We are not used to 
anything very lively at any time, so now you 
have the opportunity, I advise you to embrace 
it." 

So it was all settled, and a few days after 
Juliet's departure I took mine also for the 
Deanery. It was during that time T became 
well acquainted with Carrie Elton. We did not 
exchange any particular confidences, but I felt 
sure she had loved poor Claude dearly, and I 
felt the more indignant when I thought of Flora, 
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and the infinitude of misery her selfish conduct 
had brought on so many. It seldom occurred 
to me to blame Am, I felt so sure he had been 
helplessly entangled, and unable to resist. I 
do not say I was at all right in so thinking, 
nevertheless I could not help it. As to the 
missing money, I always thought it had been 
lost by Claude that night upon the road, and 
possibly some one had found the parcel and 
appropriated . the contents. It never occurred 
to me then to think that if it had been so my 
brother must have been aware of the loss when 
he arrived at the Deanery, and ought to have 
instituted instant inquiries respecting it. I 
often looked round the place, and felt as though 
I should have liked to have inquired — even of 
the inanimate objects there — into various things 
that might have transpired in that last visit of 
Claude's, and also of Flora Croffcon's, so as to 
give some little clue as to the means and 
manner in which she had effected her strange 
purpose. It was evidently a tabooed subject 
there, and the last anyone would have entered 
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upon to me, I only made my little snrmises in 
regard to Carrie's' feeling towards my brother, 
not from any mention of him, but from inferences 
drawn from little trifling things she mentioned 
when referring to past times, and scenes that 
were gone, and to which I felt it was Claude's 
presence and participation had given the inte- 
rest and the charm. 

A day or two before I left, Miss Clifford came 
on a visit, and it was from her I first heard the 
least allusion to the story of our family trouble. 
We had been wandering together in the garden 
one beautifiil hot summer afternoon, and came 
in together, thinking it was near dressing time. 
When we looked at the clock in the little ante- 
room, which had a door opening on to the 
lawn, we found it still wanted half an hour of 
that time, and the rest of the party were not 
returned from their various rides and drives, so 
we sat down on a tempting sofa in this same 
little room, which was not often used except as 
a passage to other apartments. There was a 
good deal of dark carved oak about the house 
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in various places, and some very handsome 
wainscoting in that room, which I observed for 
the first time, as I sat that day talking to Miss 
Clifford. It happened to strike me, as I did so, 
that there was a strange discrepancy between 
some parts, which were evidently extremely 
ancient, and others which seemed as if the work 
of a few years past ; and this I remarked to my 
companion, asking her whether it were not so, 
or whether what I took for new was really old. 

" No, you are quite right," said Miss Clifford. 
" That part of the wainscot which you are ob- 
serving has only been put up this last year or 
two — in fact, the old part was destroyed by the 
fire. I think you were not here at the time ; 
but I daresay you heard enough about it to 
recollect the time I mean." 

*' I do indeed." 

" Yes, just when that poor little Flora Crof- 
ton made such an egregious fool of herself. 
And — but, oh I I really had forgotten it was 
your brother, Miss Markham. Pray excuse me. 
Mamma says I am always saying the wrong 
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thing to the wrong person. It was very gauche 
of me, but /am sure you will forgive me." 

" Oh I yes. Indeed, there is nothing to for- 
give. 

"You are always kind and good-natured, I 
know, so I must ask you one word about those 
two nice remarkably handsome young people. 
I hope their run-away match has turned out 

well r 

" I am grieved to say we have never heard 
from them since that unfortunate time." 

"You don't say sol Well, you have had 
news of them, I daresay ?" 

'* Indeed we have not." 

And then Miss Clifford and I sat silent for a 
few moments ; and then, fearing she might think 
I was annoyed, I began to speak at random 
about the fire, asking if she had not been dread- 
fully frightened, and whether the mischief had 
been confined to that room only. She answered 
readily, 

" We were all more frightened than hurt, I 
believe, for the flames were soon got under; 
but they had a very awful appearance, as you 
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may suppose, in the dead of the night. And 
poor Flora Crofton, whose room was just over 
this, was awoke by them, and began shrieking, 
as was natural she should do under the circum- 
stances." 

" Yes, I can fancy that ; and then, what did 
Claude do ?" I asked, making a desperate effort 
to gain some insight into the proceedings that 
night. 

" What did your brother do ?" repeated Miss 
Clifford, slowly. " Well, he did everything that 
a brave man could have done in regard to the 
fire, but a great deal of mischief besides, I fear, 
as he carried Flora fainting out of her room, 
and was in a state of distraction, I believe, till 
she recovered." 

" But she could not know that." 

" Well, I think she was a wee bit conscious 
the whole time. However, that is not for me 
to decide. I only know Mr. Markham rode off 
for the doctor the instant she opened her eyes 
— those beautiful eyes I — and so far he saw her 
no more that night." 

L 2 
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" No, nor the next day, for he came to us to 
tell us you were all safe here." 

"Well, then, after that he came back here 
according to promise," said Miss Clifford ; and 
seeing that I was anxiously waiting to hear 
more, she continued, " I fear it must have been 
that same evening they came to an understand- 
ing, for I had never observed any particular 
attention on your brother's part towards her ; 
and, in fact, the knowledge of her engagement 
to Lord Ramsay, and approaching marriage, 
put all such ideas out of one's head ; and, of 
course, being so pretty and fascinating, every 
man that came near was devoted to her ; and I 
had somehow or other an idea that Mr. Markham 
was a species of adopted brother, so I never 
speculated upon him as a lover, till I heard of 
their unfortunate elopement." 

" Not even at the time of the fire ?" 

** No — it seemed natural enough that he should 
go through fire or water to save her, and be in 
a state of the utmost anxiety till he had ascer- 
tained she had received no harm ; besides, there 
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was poor little Carrie Elton breaking her heart 
for him. Ah I I ought not to have said that — 
please forget it, Miss Markham." 

" It is quite safe with me ; and I love her for 
it. But as we are on that subject, do tell me. 
Miss Clifford, was nothing ever seen or sus- 
pected the next day of what happened the 
following?" 

" Oh 1 no. Who would have dreamt of such 
a thing I I saw your brother and Flora Crofton 
together that same evening — the one after he 
had been with you all at home. Well, I remem- 
ber her loitering alone in the hall, after every 
one had gone up to dress ; and when I came 
down, and passed through, I found Mr. Mark- 
ham had arrived. He was standing over the 
fire, still in his riding-dress, and she sitting 
near ; he was bending down, talking earnestly 
to her, and I remembered afterwards she was 
crying; but as soon as she heard some one 
coming near, she looked up quite brightly, 
though I saw the tears on her eye-lashes, and 
thought how pretty she looked; and then, 
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when she saw me, she said, ' I don't think I am 
up to dining with a party this evening, I am so 
terribly shaken with my fright last night, but I 
shall be all right afterwards; and please tell 
Mrs. IJlton I shall hope to make my appearance 
in the drawing-room by the time she comes 
out from dinner.' " 

"Well, and then that evening did not you 
observe anything?" I asked, quite trembling 
with my eager anxiety to hear more. 

"Nothing whatever. I was not, however, 
watching or suspecting anything between them, 

nor was any one else, I believe. I should have 

« 

said, had any one asked me, that Mr. Markham 
was more with Carrie Elton than any one else. 
I remember Flora looking very pale, but very 
beautiful, and thinking she was over-exerting 
herself in coming down that evening, and that 
neither Mr. Crofton nor Lord Ramsay would 
have sanctioned it, had they been present ; but, 
of course, as she liked it, no one could object." 

" Well, what do you remember of the next 
day r 
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" Ah I that was the day I I think there was a 
sort of bustle of people going away, as far as I 
can remember; and Miss Crofton said she found 
her father was coming home that evening, and 
if my aunt would lend her the pony-carriage, 
she should like to drive to the station in the 
evening and meet him, and return home with 
him ; and then there was some demur, and 
alteration made in the plan, because my aunt 
said it would be quite dark at that hour ; so it 
was settled she was to have the brougham, and 
go down to meet Mr. Crofton, which she did, ap- 
parently. It was about the dinner hour, and no 
one ever thought for a moment of anything 
being otherwise than she represented. Her 
own carriage was to meet her at the station, and 
she sent my aunt's home the instant after it had 
set her down. No one tried to persuade her to 
remain, as she seemed a good deal upset with 
the fright from the fire, and we all thought she 
wanted to get home and be quiet, as was very 
natural. One thing, perhaps, might have seem- 
ed rather odd — she would not take her maid with 
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her, but said she would send for her the next 
day, as she had not packed up all her things ; 
but it did not strike anyone at the time." 

" And Claude, where was he f 

" He left early in the morning, saying he 
wished to be at home to meet Mr. Crofton. I do 
^ot think he saw Flora that day, it must all 
have been settled the previous one." 

" But Mr. Crofton never came." 

" No, nor was ever expected, as we heard 
afterwards — nor did Flora ever return to her 
home — your brother Mr. Markham was seen at 
the station the same evening, waiting for the 
town train to London ; he told some one he was 
going to meet Mr. Crofton. And Flora went 
also by that same train — in fact, they were seen 
together then and there, but even then for a day 
or two people doubted — some, whether in the dim 
light, there might not have been some mistake 
as to Miss Crofton's identity ; and then, when it 
was found she had never returned home — or 
her father, that same night, whether she might 
not have been unexpectedly summoned, and 
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that Mr. Markham (improbable as it no doubt 
was) had been commissioned to escort her on the 
road. That is all I know," said Miss Clifford 
pausing. 

This was the first authentic account I had 
ever heard of that unhappy affair. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

rpHE days passed very quietly and uneveDtfully 
* away after my return home. In Juliet's 
absence I had plenty of employment, for I had 
promised to look after her interests in the village, 
as far as I was able, and in so doing found 
abundant occupation for my time and thoughts. 
It was almost astonishing to me how quickly 
the time slipped away, and how much I was 
drawn out of myself, and all those subjects of 
painful contemplation which had so engrossed 
me of late. I was in part learning a great les- 
son in life, and that was, to do without happi- 
ness — I mean, without any of the things that 
had seemed to me to constitute the meaning of 
that word. I was becoming reconciled to the 
state of existence in which I moved and had my 
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being. Fortunately it was one of constant 
mental and bodily activity, so — though my mind 
might have craved a wider round of occupation 
and variety of amusement — I learnt to be con- 
tent without. I will not say there was no oc- 
casional repinings, no regretful looking back 
upon the doors of that Eden, now closed for 
ever to my longing sight — no speculations as to 
what might have been ; had Claude been true 
to his benefactor, and had Flora been faithful to 
her betrothed lover, how different had been my 
portion in life I Such as it was, however, with 
that I had to do, and not with what might have 
been under happier circumstances. No doubt it 
was all rightly ordered, and my part was to 
make the best of it ; and so striving, I went my 
way. 

It was uphill work, I found, but so is all work 
that leads onwards and upwards. About that 
time Miss Ramsay received news which filled 
her with excitement, and that of the most 
pleasurable kind ; for it was conveyed in a letter 
written by Lord Ramsay himself^ and addressed 
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to her, though its contents were evidently in- 
tended for the information of all who cared to 
hear them. 

It appeared he had been duly impressed with 
his Aunt Alethea's expression of sympathy in 
his disappointment of former days, and had ac- 
knowledged it at the time ; and she had, more- 
over, heard from him once or twice since. 

Lord Ramsay was a good man — no one ever 
doubted it ; he was honest, upright and sincere, 
but — he was not indulgent in his way of regard- 
ing the frailties of others. He could make no 
allowances for those who had been placed in 
more slippery paths of life than himself. It had 
always been evident to me that he had never 
at any time cordially liked or approved of my 
brother Claude — he looked upon his youthful 
errors and extravagancies with no indulgent 
eye. Kind and liberal as he undoubtedly was, 
both in thought and intention, towards the rest 
of his family, he never intimated the least wish 
or intention of befriending him in any way. It 
might certainly have arisen from the fact that 
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Mr. Crofton's munificent patronage had rendered 
all other superfluous ; but still, when it had been 
needed it had never been tendered ; and, though 
apparently friendly in his manner to his cousin 
Claude, lie and Lord Kamsay had never been 
intimate. 

Claude himself felt it, and mentioned it to me, 
though he never resented it ; and I knew per- 
fectly well what he meant ; but the whole thing 
was too impalpable to have been accurately de- 
fined or made subject of complaint. 

After Claude's unfortunate lapse, I understood 
that Lord Kamsay gave vent to his feelings 
against his erring relation in terms of such un- 
sparing condemnation, that as they happened 
to be repeated again and recorded in a letter of 
condolence written by Mrs. Charles Ramsay to 
my step-mother, such offence was taken (with- 
out due consideration of the provocation), that 
Mrs. Markham declared nothing could ever make 
her speak to Lord Ramsay again. Poor woman 1 
she was not likely to have the option ; but it 
was the cause of many painful and unpleasant 
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disputes between the two sisters. Miss Alethea 
upheld Lord Ramsay, and declared his indigna- 
tion to be just and reasonable, and the expres- 
sion of it abundantly called for. Without at- 
tempting to adjust the balance, I only record 
the results, which, of course, tended to widen 
the family breach. 

Lord Ramsay's present letter to his Aunt Ale- 
thea was written from a foreign capital, where 
he had been passing some months ; and being 
on intimate terms with the British Ambassador 
there, had, after a short acquaintance and en- 
gagement, been united in marriage with his 
only daughter, a young lady of great beauty, 
and of course possessed of every desirable 
quality and accomplishment besides. 

*' I would not write before the event had ac- 
tually taken place," wrote his prudent lordship, 
*' knowing, by painful experience, how vain it 
is to reckon on the future, however firm our 
grasp may appear of the destinies it controls. 
So I have waited till I could announce my in- 
tended marriage as an ' accomplished fact.' 
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And then he went on to expatiate on several 
circumstances of interest connected with the 
event, touching slightly but feelingly on the 
merits of his beautiful bride. Altogether it was 
a letter to be greatly prized by Miss Alethea, 
whether regarded as a tribute due to her 
superior sense and discrimination, as well as to the 
sympathy and affection displayed by her in the 
past time of tribulation. It was also a flatter- 
ing token of consideration and regard from the 
head of the family, and as such it was equally 
welcome and gratifying. 

Mrs. Markham treated the whole affair with 
the utmost nonchalance, and seemed to think 
Lord Ramsay's marriage was a matter which 
concerned her very little ; and in truth it was so. 

" I have nothing to do with Ramsay, and he 
never was any particular favourite of mine. He 
came here when it suited his convenience, and 
he stayed away when it did not; he never 
showed me any attention in London, when I 
might have been the better for it ; and now, 
whatever you may think or expect of him and 
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hifl wife, I am very sure I shall see nothing of 
either, neither have I the least wish, or desire, 
or expectation of so doing." 

And as Mrs. Markham ended her speech with 
rather a heightened colour, she took up her 
work and pulled her needle through rather 
more vigorously than the occasion demanded. 
Miss Ramsay, meanwhile, could afford to be 
tolerant, and she sat nodding over her desk in a 
state of great complacency in silence, till her 
sister, after a short struggle with her worsted 
and her temper, flung out of the room in no 
gentle mood. And then Miss Alethea turned to 
me and began her discourse. 

" I am not surprised she feels it — ^it is but 
natural she should do so, for, you see, Ramsay 
never alludes to her in any way, or sends any 
message whatever to her, or congratulations 
upon Juliet's marriage." 

"I daresay it was too humble an affair to 
have been heard of by Lord Ramsay, and he is 
too full of his own happiness just now, I sup- 
pose, to think much about other people's." 
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" Well, there may be something in that, but 
he might have sent love to Aunt Charlotte." 

" I don't think men are so given to send their 
love in letters as we are." 

''Who told you that?" asked Miss Alethea 
briskly, " for your experience in that line can't 
be very great. Oh, I suppose Mr. Crofton said 
so to you ; it was like one of his remarks." 

As I did not deny it she went on with her 
observations touching Lord Ramsay's marriage, 
and her sister Charlotte's ill luck in having no 
part in her nephew's remembrance on the oc- 
casion. It was no doubt a grand connexion, 
and, as far as worldly advantages went, a very 
satisfactory one, for Lord Ramsay to have made; 
but I was very much of my step-mother's opin- 
ion on the subject, that none of her branch of 
the family were likely to be the better for it in 
any point of view. Still, it was no doubt right 
and amiable in Miss Ramsay to look at it in a 
perfectly disinterested light, and to feel a lively 
satisfaction in the fact of her favourite nephew 
being so happily and suitably established in life. 
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I therefore listened to her observations with all 
the attention I could command, and put in a 
remark whenever she gave me an opportunity 
for so doing. Somehow this little event — 
for great as it might be to those more nearly- 
concerned, it was of small interest to me — 
seemed for a time to disturb the tranquillity of 
our little circle more than might have been 
imagined. It seemed to renew the bitter re- 
collections of the past, and to bring back the 
thought of Claude, lost and disgraced, more 
vividly than ever, before our eyes. 

Mrs. Markham's fit of temper gave place to 
one of grief that same evening ; and when her 
sister was out of the room she talked long and 
despondingly to me of her long absent son. 

" Why should he remain away in this way?" 
she at last asked impatiently ; adding, " It was 
foolish and wrong to marry as he did, but Flora 
was worse than him to consent to it ; still they 
might come back now — at least to me I It is 
not as if Claude had been doing anything dis- 
honest in Mr. Crofton's accounts, or with his 
money, poor fellow, is it?" 
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What could I sayt She knew nothing of 
that large missing sum of money, it was evident, 
and I would not tell her of it ; no doubt if there 
could have been any truth in the surmises re- 
specting it, that would have been quite suflScient 
cause to have kept Claude from opening any 
communication with his family. I never thought 
it could be so for a moment, but it was strange 
that for all these many months not a word nor 
the slightest sign was heard or seen of the run- 
away pair. I was sure no one in our neigh- 
bourhood had the least idea where they were, or 
what tad become of them from the day they 
had departed. We should have been certain to 
have heard a whisper of it from Mr. Jones had 
any such rumour gone abroad, "but it remained 
all blank dead silence as regarded them. Mrs. 
Markham continued so depressed, that it was a 
matter of more than common rejoicing to me 
when, after nearly a two months' absence, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dillon announced their return home 
in a few days. I hoped it would give a new 
turn to Mrs. Markham's thoughts, and endea- 
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voured to engage her interest in the little pre- 
parations, which it was my especial interest and 
province to make, in certain arrangements at 
the Rectory, in expectation of their return. I was 
doomed to be disappointed, however, when I had 
with some difficulty prevailed on my step-mo- 
ther to allow me to drive her over in the pony- 
carriage to the Parsonage, the afternoon that her 
daughter and her husband were coming home. 
We found they were not expected till late, and 
Mrs. Markham positively declared she should 
not remain to welcome their return. It would 
only make her nervous, she said, sitting there 
and waiting for their coming, she could do very 
well without seeing them till the next day, and 
she had no doubt they would be quite as com- 
fortable without her ; there would be plenty of 
time to see each other all the rest of their lives. 
She did not think Juliet was likely to have 
another holiday, and her own chances of any- 
thing pleasant were equally remote, so she 
would reserve her meeting with her daughter 
till the next day, when I could ask them to 
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come and dine at the Manor-house, and spend 
a long afternoon, if they liked it. 

All this sounded very cool and indifferent, 
but it was evident, as she looked round and 
noted with a critical eye the very simple, 
almost meagre details of Juliet's future home, 
she felt something like bitter regret in having 
consented to her becoming the wife of Luke 
Dillon. 

" Such an establishment for my daughter, and 
the grand-daughter of Lord Ramsay I — and 
though Juliet's no beauty, she might have done 
so much better in marrying Cyril Elton. I 
hear his house is the perfection of niceness, and 
his wife has a carriage and everything she can 
want, to say nothing of the superiority of the 
connection !" exclaimed my step-mother, who 
did not think it necessary to control the expres- 
sion of her discontent in courtesy to my feel- 
ings as Luke's near relation. 

She had, as I have said, become perfectly 
tolerant of me, and even kind in many respects 
of late. Still, Mrs. Markham's nature was by 
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no means changed, and she gave vent to what- 
ever feeling might be in the ascendant, utterly 
regardless of those of any other individual. I 
must confess, as her glance rested with more of 
contemptuous pity than interest on many of my 
poor little arrangements, I began to fear all 
was not so nice and comfortable as I had flat- 
tered myself. The treasures I had assembled 
there looked poor and insignificant, and so I 
apprehended had been my best endeavours to 
ornament and adorn the bare little drawing- 
room at the Parsonage. 

" I see you have brought all your own pretty 
things here, Marian," said my step-mother, as 
she examined each well-known object in turn, 
and laid them aside somewhat contemptuously; 
" and it is very kind of you, I am sure, and 
Juliet ought to be very much obliged, but I 
really doubt if she will. She has no eyes for 
the beautiful, and no taste for the picturesque, 
so any artistic efforts will be quite thrown 
away upon her, and I need not tell you her 
husband in that respect is well suited to her." 
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I laughed as I answered — 

" I did not aim either at the beautiful or the 
picturesque. I only thought, as some of these 
things are rather pretty, and some came origin- 
ally from this dear old room, I would make 
restitution, though I quite agree with you that 
Juliet has the good taste to prefer the useful 
to the ornamental." 

" I don't call that good taste at all — on the 
contrary, I think it is a great deficiency in a 
woman, especially a young one, to have no 
liking for pretty things. I have observed it in 
Juliet in a hundred ways.; but come, I think I 
must be going now. I suppose there is nothing 
else you want me to see ?" 

And then my step-mother yawned, as if very 
weary of her afternoon's work, and walked lan- 
guidly out of the house up to the little garden 
gate, where old John was in waiting to drive 
her home. Her visit of inspection had rather 
a depressing effect upon me, but I could not 
give up my plan of remaining to welcome the 
young couple home, and it did seem very 
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strange tliat Juliet's own mother was less 
eager than myself to do so. She appeared 
determined to take no interest or pleasure in 
the daughter that remained to her, and was 
now settled for life close to her own home, 
whilst she incessantly bewailed the removal of 
her son to some unknown locality. Thus it is, 
we seldom value what we still possess as much 
as that which we have lost. I suppose it is 
human nature. 

It was about eight o'clock that same evening 
when I heard the fly from the Thorpe station 
rumbling up to the Parsonage gate — there was 
no drive up to the house. I heard the voices 
of Luke and his wife as they descended from 
the vehicle, and stood talking to the old house- 
keeper at the gate, where she had gone to re- 
ceive her young mistress, and welcome her and 
her master home. There were besides two 
young girls, recently added to the household 
at the Rectory, taken from the school, where 
Juliet herself had taught, and helped to make 
them the active, tidy, intelligent-looking little 
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servant maids into which they found themselves 
promoted. 

It was getting dusk, so I waited with the 
said Martha and Mary just inside the door, 
whilst the old housekeeper went forward to 
meet her master and his bride, and oflFer what 
assistance might be needed. The young couple 
gave the old woman a few light parcels, for 
her own satisfaction ; and then Luke took the 
heavy boxes on his active shoulders; whilst 
Juliet, almost as helpful herself, followed with 
the remainder of their smaller packages. Then, 
all the luggage being disposed of, the two 
young maidens started forward to receive it 
from their mistress's hands, and offer their shy 
welcome. 

I waited till both Luke and Juliet were faii'ly 
arrived within the doors of their own house, 
and then it came to my turn to offer my greet- 
ing — not the least hearty because the last. It 
was a cheery and pleasant thing to witness 
the coming home of this newly-wedded pair, 
and watch the looks of respectful love and ad- 
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miring recognition cast on them by the mem- 
bers of their primitive little household — the old 
servant and her two young handmaidens ; and 
not less pleasant to note how cordially both 
the young clergyman and his bride responded 
to all, and wished them happy in their respective 
turns. For my own part, how glad I felt I 
had staved to welcome them home, undeterred 
by my step-mother's hints that my sister and her 
husband would greatly prefer having their house 
to themselves the first evening of then- return. 
That such was not the case, I was happily per- 
suaded the instant I met Luke's look of pleased 
surprise, and Juliet's start of affectionate recog- 
nition ; whilst she exclaimed — 

" Oh I Marian, dear good Marian, to come 
and meet us directly 1 How glad I am ! And 
it' makes everything look so home-like !" 
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CHAPTER X. 

TT was not till after Juliet and I were quietly 
■*■ alone that evening that she began to talk 
comfortably, and then told me of the great event 
of their wedding tour. Before that, however, 
she ran all over the house and garden, peeped 
into her closets, examined all my collection of 
curiosities, which she had seen a himdred times 
before, but now looked at, very much as if she 
would have liked to have sent them all back 
whence they came, though fearful of hurting 
my feelings by saying as much. Still, she ven- 
tured a little mild remonstrance, even whilst 
she expressed many more thanks than the occa- 
sion demanded. 

*' It is too dear and generous of you, Marian, 
to have sent me all these things, that are really 
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precious to you, thinking no doubt that I should 
value them also ; but — but the real truth is, 
Marian, dear, I do not want to be encouraged 
in liking such vanities — and vanities you know 
they are, dear." 

" No, indeed I do not. I see no vanity in a 
poor little china bowl or tea-pot ; or in an ivory 
work-box." 

" Well, perhaps not in the work-box, because 
it is useful," said Juliet, considering a little. 

" And is not the old china useful ? — for in- 
stance, the tea-pot ?" 

" Not where you have put it, Marian," replied 
Juliet, laughing ; and then, more seriously the 
young wife said, " Pray — pray do not think me 
ungrateful, my very kind sister, but the fact is, 
I do earnestly wish to do my duty; and as 
Luke and I are poor, we have no right to ape 
the luxuries of the rich ; and if I try to orna- 
ment my room, it will seem as if I am spending 
money in show and ostentation, which ought to 
be given to the poor ; so it was my intention to 
have had everything as plain as possible about 
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me, and not to attempt anything beyond neat- 
ness and cleanliness in any room in my house." 

" Well, you have not attempted it, so let the 
blame rest on me. If any one admires your old 
china, say it was my dear mother's, and Aunt 
Alice's, and was here long before you. So — she 
may keep it with a clear conscience — eh, Luke?" 

Luke had been standing a little apart, not 
joining in our conversation, but listening to us, 
though he had a book in his hand. He answered 
promptly enough, to show he had given us his 
fall attention, as he said, 

" Juliet will keep it gratefully, in memory of 
your kindness, and I shall prize it as an heir- 
loom," he said, with a pleasant smile. 

So that mighty matter was settled, and Luke 
went out of the room to look into his own little 
den, and see what papers or letters might be 

■ 

awaiting him there. Then Juliet had the 
candles lighted, and tea having been already 
despatched, she and I sat down to our half 
hour's chat, before I should be summoned to 
take my leave and go home. Juliet gave her- 
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self a holiday that evening ; her work things 
were not unpacked, so we sat side by side on 
the little hard sofa ; and then I asked, referring 
to something she had already said, 

" Now, Juliet, I long to know what it is you 
have to tell me ? Something you never men- 
tioned in your letters." 

" I have seen Flora Crofton," Juliet answered, 
in a low voice. 

" What, actually seen Claude and Flora, and 
never said a word to your mother about it? 
Oh ! Juliet, how could you keep it to yourself?" 

" I only saw her, not him ; and it only hap- 
pened within the last fortnight, during our stay 
in Switzerland, when you know Luke took some 
duty for an English clergyman, who was sent 
out by the society, and fell ill; so Luke, hearing 
of it, volunteered his services. It was that kept 
us a fortnight longer than we should otherwise 
have been away. He was glad of a little work, 
so that we might not feel our tour had been all 
play and self-indulgence." 

" Well, that would have been very excusable, 
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under the circumstances. But now tell me all 
about your meeting Flora, and how she looked, 
and what she said, and how it came you did 
not see Claude — dear, dear Claude ! — also ? Oh 1 

* 

how thankful and glad I feel they have been 
seen, or at least heard of. Go on, Juliet. I 
won't interrupt you. Tell me all about it." 

All this I said with trembling eagerness, and 
an impatience I could hardly control ; whilst 
Juliet, with her habitual composure and delibe- 
ration, proceeded to tell me what I desired to 
hear, but not as quickly as I wished. 

" It was just after we had left Interlachen — 
we went to stay at a little village near. It was 
an out-of-the-way little place, but it was much 
cheaper than living in the town, and we did not 
wish to spend more than we had originally de- 
termined, so we took up our quarters, as I tell 
you, at a little village. It was in a lovely 
picturesque place, and though Luke had a little 
further to go to attend to the duties he had 
undertaken, he did not mind it ; and whilst he 
was away I amused myself very well in visiting 
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all the cottages round, and making many ac- 
quaintances amongst the poor families there. 
You cannot think, Marian, what a nice intelli- 
gent set of people some of those Swiss moun- 
taineers are. I made charming friendships among 
them, whilst Luke was absent for some hours 
every day. And then there was a nice Madame 
Monad, the young wife of an old Swiss pastor. 
She often came and walked and talked with me; 
and one day it happened, whilst we were taking 
one of our long rambles, that a carriage — a little 
open sort of car, with a stout mountain pony — 
drove past us. I had my parasol up, and hardly 
noticed the carriage, or the people in it, till it 
was almost past, and then I saw there were two 
young people in it, a gentleman and a lady. I 
looked up as it went by, and I was struck for a 
moment by a sort of resemblance in the young 
man (whose face I only partly saw) to my 
brother Claude, and yet he seemed so entirely a 
foreigner, that I never dreamt for one moment 
that it was him; it was something in the general 
style of complexion and features that struck me, 
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though I should have said this young man was 
darker. But, as I tell you, the whole thing 
was so sudden and imperfect, that I should never 
have thought anything more about it if I had 
not observed him speak to his companion, and 
at the same time slacken the pace at which they 
were driving, whilst she turned to look back. 
Think, then, Marian, what was my intense feel- 
ing of astonishment, and I may say gladness, 
when the lady turned, and I saw her as dis- 
tinctly as I see you, and it was Flora, yes, Flora 
Crofton, or, as I suppose I ought to say. Flora 
Markham." 

"Well, did she recognise you? You must 
have been as easy for her to see, as she ap- 
peared so plainly and unmistakably to you; 
especially as Claude must have recognised you 
by his speaking to his wife," said I, trembling 
with excitement. 

"I hardly know what to think," replied 
Juliet, resuming her story, appearing to medi- 
tate as she did so, and then said, "As Flora 
looked round, and our eyes met, I started for- 
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ward, and in my eagerness called out, ' Claude 1 
Claude ! it is I ! — Juliet, your sister ! Oh ! stop 
for me 1' But neither of them appeared either 
to hear me or to see me. Flora, after a brief 
look, turned quickly round, and said something 
to her companion. Oh ! it could not be our 
Claude, who then whipped the pony, and set 
off on such a quick trot, that poor I had no chance 
of overtaking them, and I was left panting and 
breathless in the middle of the road, almost cry- 
ing, I confess, with vexation, and waiting till 
Madame Monad came up to me.*' 

" You must have been mistaken, Juliet dear, 
it never could have been them ; or, if it were, 
they could never have seen you. Why, surely 
it would have been as much happiness to them 
to have met as to you ; but they would never 
expect to see you there, and so perhaps failed to 
recogjaise you." 

" Well, you shall hear ; but, remember, / did 
not expect to meet Claude and his wife, and / 
did not fail to know them — at least her. I 
should never have been so sure as to the gentle- 
man I saw." 
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" But if it was Flora, the man must have been 
Claude," said I, positively. 

Juliet, without answering mj remark, went 
on — 

" When Madame Monad came up to me, she 

was in a state of great excitement, wondering 

and exclaiming at my escapade, running like a 

wild thing after that strange car, shouting to 

the occupants thereof; and being left as I was, 

so ignominiously plante la^ I soon satisfied her 

curiosity and astonishment, by saying 1 believed 

the people who had just driven by to be near 

relations of my own, and I was anxious beyond 

everything to stop and speak to them. I 

thought I saw a strange shade of surprise pass 

over my friend's face, and then I asked — ' Have 

you ever seen them before V Madame Monad 

answered readily, ' Oh ! yes, it is the handsome 

couple — they came a month or two ago, and 

live in a very retii-ed little chalet two miles from 

here. I have often seen them drive by. She is 

apparently English; but he is a foreigner.' 

' Oh ! no,' I exclaimed eagerly, ' he is as English 

n2 
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as I am — in fact, dear Madame Monad, he is 
my own dear brother Claude, who made a run- 
away match nearly two years ago, and we 
have never seen or heard of them since.' ' Mais 
vraiment ! eat il possible T I can hear her voice 
of astonishment, almost of incredulity, it seemed 
to me ; but she said no more. I then ques- 
tioned and cross-questioned her, but she ap- 
peared unwilling^ after what I had said, to 
retail any of the rumours there might be abroad 
in that little village respecting La belle Anghxise^ 
as she called Flora. I found, however, though 
no one knew them personally, that it was 
generally supposed that this young couple were 
for the present living in an isolated little hotel, 
some two miles distant. It was conjectured, 
my friend acknowledged, that for some reason 
or another they were in hiding^ and no one 
attempted to invade the privacy they affected. 
She understood they gave their name as Mon- 
sieur and Madame Delacour. It seemed very 
strange to me, this assumption of a foreign 
appellation; but Flora was always rather 
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flighty, I knew, though I loved her dearly, 
notwithstanding her whimsical little ways ; and 
of course I felt sure she could make Claude 
follow her lead in any direction. So I only 
said to Madame Monad, that whatever name this 
young couple might choose to call themselves, it 
was my firm persuasion that they could be no 
other than my brother and his wife; and 
that, as they were staying at an hotel, I 
would at least go there the next morning, 
in the hope of making assurance doubly sure. 
" The period of our stay in that locale was 
nearly at an end, so I determined to lose no 
time in prosecuting my adventure. I should 
have been glad to have had Luke with me, but 
as he was not to return for another day or two, 
I determined to take upon myself the whole 
responsibility of the enterprise. There was a 
charming little Swiss guide-boy, called Fritz, 
who had often gone with Luke and me on our 
exploring expeditions, and I determined to 
make him the companion of my walk to the 
little inn by the side of the Lake Thun ; it was 
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not very far from the town, and, I was told, 
was one of the prettiest spots in that beautiful 
neighbourhood, and yet exceedingly retired, as 
far as to houses being very few and far between 
just there. I was quite sure Adine Monad 
would have gone with me, but I did not ask 
her. I wished to see Claude and Flora quite 
alone, as' they would, no doubt, wish also to 
see me. 

" You know I am a good walker, and used to 
wild ground, so I got on very well, till Fritz 
pointed to the sweetest, most picturesque little 
dwelling, standing quite alone by the side of 
the lake, and told me that was the hotel I 
wished to enter. You may suppose I lost no 
time in making my inquiries at the door of the 
same, and was answered readily enough that 
Monsieur and Madame Delacour had apart- 
ments in that house — that they believed Ma- 
dame was in, but Monsieur had gone oat early, 
to Berne, they believed. ' Then show me to 
the apartment of Madame,' said I quickly ; and 
I was answered by a ' suivez moi/ and the wo- 
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man turned into the house, whilst I followed 
closely on her steps." 

" And then you actually saw Flora ! — met 
her face to face, and talked again with her, as 
in the dear old days at the Hall 1" I interrupted, 
with a pang of bitter recollection. 

" You shall hear," said; Juliet, resuming the 
thread of her narrative. " The landlady led 
me up some stairs, and round a wide-open gal- 
lery, that conducted us to a set of rooms quite 
at the other end of the house ; and then, stop- 
ping before a door, threw it open with an 
' Entrh donc-la voila,'* and left me to make my 
own announcement. A young lady was sitting 
on a sort of couch, with her back turned to the 
door, and near a window which commanded a 
beautiful view of the lovely lake beneath. She 
seemed to be occupied with some sort of bird, 
which she held on her finger, and was talking 
to in a coaxing, caressing tone of voice, though 
when I entered she interrupted her employment 
to say, without turning her head — ' Ah ! is that 
you, Caro? You are de retours sooner than I 
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expected.' ' It is I, Flora — Juliet — your friend, 
whom you passed yesterday without seeing,' 
said I,^ coming up to her ; for I saw in a mo- 
ment it was Flora, and no other, and I felt very 
pleased and glad that it was so, and that we 
might meet as sisters at last, and that I should 
be the means (under Providence) of bringing 
back our dear Claude into his own family 
again. At the sound of my voice Flora sprang 
up from the couch, shook the bird from her 
hand, and stood confronting me for a moment 
like one petrified. I was quite shocked, how- 
ever, to see, and so you will be, Marian, to 
hear, that there was more of impatient annoy- 
ance, even displeasure, in her countenance than 
any corresponding expression of pleasure at our 
unexpected meeting. She stared at me for a 
moment, then surrendered her hand to my 
outstretched one, and said, ' In the name of 
all that's wonderful, how did you ever find me 
out here, Juliet Markham ?' * I saw you yes- 
terday driving past me with Claude.' ' With 
Claude /' — ^in an accent of astonishment. ' Yes 
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— did not you see me V I asked, with equal sur- 
prise. * I saw some one like you^ with the old 
pastor Monad's young wife, but could not be- 
lieve my eyes. Is — ^is your mother and all the 
rest here V 

" I then briefly explained how things were, 
and that it was Juliet Dillon and not Markham 
she was talking to. I fancied she seemed re- 
lieved when she heard it was only Luke and 
me, and that he was away for a day or two. 
I oannot tell you how strange and how peculiar 
her whole conduct and manner seemed to me ; 
she was looking very beautiful, even more so than 
when I had last seen her ; and what particularly 
struck me as strange was a certain air of re- 
finement in everything about her, as well as 
in her own dress and appearance, as I glanced 
round the room, which was tolerably spacious, 
I felt sure the various costly articles assembled 
there must have belonged to Claude and her, 
and not to the people of the place, they were so 
entirely at variance with what I had seen of the 
rest of the little inn. I confess I felt almost at 
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a loss how to proceed, and what to say first, for 
Flora gave me no encouragement either to stay 
or to say another word'; hut I am not easily 
deterred from doing what I think right and 
necessarry, so I seated myself, unasked, and 
remarked I had a long walk. 

" * Indeed !' said Flora ; adding, * that's a pity.' 

" ' So it is. Flora, if you don't care to see 
me ; but now we are sisters, I must treat you 
as one; so I came without ceremony, and I 
feel sure Claude will be glad to see me. When 
do you expect him back f 

" Flora looked at me for a moment with an 
air of perplexity, and then answered in a low 
hurried voice, * Not to-day.' 

"'Ah, I am grieved indeed! he would, I 
know, have given me a kind welcome.' 

" * No doubt ; he was a kind brother.' 

" ' Yes, he was kind in every relation of life, 
as, no doubt, you have found ere this. Flora. 
You must have the best of husbands I' 

" * I make no complaint of my husband,' said 
Flora rather evasively ; and then looking out of 
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the window she rose up hastily and said, ' With 
your permission, Mrs. Dillon, I will go out and 
make an inquiry as to whether my husband 
has left any message about coming back this 
evening, and then I can let you know.' 

'* With that Flora glided out of the room, 
leaving me and the cockatoo to entertain each 
other. She was back in less than five minutes, 
and said carelessly, 

" * You have had your walk in vain, I fear, 
but perhaps you will take something before 
you return?' and before I could reply a ser- 
vant came in with refreshments. They were 
simple enough, but still served with a certain 
accompaniment of luxury, that set me wonder- 
ing most uneasily and entirely took away my 
appetite, though I was thankful for a draught 
of some light sparkling wine and water ; and 
then I took the opportunity of remarking, as 
Flora handed me the glass, 

" * What a beautiful kind of glass this is ; 
really everything seems very recherche in this 
little out of the way hotel I' 
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" * Oh no, things are common enough here ; 
but we always bring a few necessaries with us,' 
said Flora carelessly. 

" * Really,' I returned laughing, * this is quite 
a new experience to me, as to what are neces- 
saries, and I think must be so to Claude, unless 
he has found a mine somewhere.' 

" Flora, however, made no reply, but began 
talking again to her bird, as she fed it with 
fruit from the luncheon tray. I confess, Marian, 
I began to feel both impatient and angry at 
Flora's studied cool indifference, the little 
chance there seemed of seeing Claude at all, 
and the strange incongruity of everything 
around. So, as I set down the beautiful crys- 
tal goblet I had been admiring, I said, 

" * Well, Flora, I will not bother you by stay- 
ing any longer ; only I did hope, when I took 
this long walk on purpose to see you, you would 
have been a little glad.' 

" ' Indeed I am very sorry you have had so 
much trouble, and so little pleasure, but really 
it is not my fault.' 
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" I repressed an angry retort that rose to my 
lips, Marian, for I remembered just at the time 
about a ' soft answer,' so wishing to be kind to 
Claude's wife, I said, 

" ' Well, perhaps there is an awkwardness in 
these sort of meetings, after what has passed. 
Flora, and you may feel it so, but do remember 
at any time how glad Luke and I shall be to 
see you, dear ; you cannot have forgotten the 
old happy days, and how we used to be together 
then. How 1 wish they could come over again ; 
and that we could get you and Claude to come 
home to us — yes, I know what you are think- 
ing of — your father, but I daresay if he knew 
you were quite happy he would forget and for- 
give. 

" And what did Flora say to that ?" 1 inter- 
rupted eagerly. 

" I think she looked a little more like her old 
self, and kinder at me; and she sighed, and said 
softly, 

" ' Yes, I hope he would.' 

'* * Well I only try us all dear/ 1 said as urgent- 
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ly as I could ; and then looking round on all 
the costly trifles and fine things about, I ven- 
tured to say, 

" ' I am sure you must have great influence 
over dear Claude ; pray do not let him get into 
expensive habits he cannot afford ; you know 
carelessness in money matters was once his be- 
seting sin. Pray forgive me, if I entreat and 
warn you. Flora, to beware of extravagance.' 

" Then Flora looked up, her eyes flashing, and 
she answered as haughtily as possible, 

'^ ' Who gave you the right to lecture me, and 
interfere in my concerns, Mrs. Dillon V 

"'It is only as they concern my brother Claude. 
You must not be angry with me, for I have 
heard many things said which you have not, 
and if any one but me saw all these expensive 
things in my brother Claude's possession, they 
would believe (though I know how innocent he 
is) all that miserable story your father's agent, 
Mr. Forest, got up about him.' 

" 'What story ? what do you mean ?' said Flora 
with a sudden interest in what I said. 
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" ' Why, that Claude had appropriated some 
of Mr. Crofton's money at the very time you ran 
away together.' 

" * And Mr. Forest dares say that I' said Flora 
indignantly. 

" ' Indeed he did, but somehow I suppose he 
found he was in the wrong, for the matter was 
dropped, and no more said about it. Still, it 
had been publicly said, and many I daresay 
believed it.' 

" ' But you did not, nor any of his family V 

" ' Oh no, we all knew Claude too well ; he 
w^ould never do such a dishonest thing.' 

" ' You are right there,' said Flora impetuous- 
ly, ' Claude Markham is the very soul of honour, 
he ought to have been a knight in the days of 
chivalry 1' 

" I was pleased to hear Flora speak so warm- 
ly, yet, at the same time, thought her way of 
expressing herself overstrained and whimsical ; 
but it was very like Flora Crofton, so I did not 
tell her I thought no true knight would have 
nin off with her as he had done ; and I thought 
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he had behaved very ill both to her father and 
Lord Eamsay, though I knew he was utterly 
incapable of the baseness of taking another man's 
money. So I held my peace as to that matter, 
and got up to wish Flora good-bye. She let me 
kiss her, and said good-bye quite kindly, and 
then I called little Fritz and walked back to my 
own inn. And that is all I saw of Flora Crof- 
ton." 

" What I did you make no attempt to see 
(ylaude ? Surely if you had, Juliet, he would 
have given you a different reception. I wonder 
you never made another effort." 

" 1 did," said Juliet rather sadly; " as soon as 
Luke came back I got him to walk over to Thun 
with me ; but when we got to the hotel it was 
all in vain." 

" What I Surely you don't mean that Claude 
— our Claude behaved ill too to you — that he 
would not see you I" 

" He evidently had no wish to do so, for we 
found they were both gone ; they had left the inn 
the very next morning after my visit betimes. 
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They were afraid, it seems, of a repetition of 

it." 

" Did you ask where they were gone ?" 

" Yes, but to no pupose ; no one knew ; there 

was not a trace of them left in any direction." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

JULIET'S recital that evening cost me a sleep- 
less night. There was something alto- 
gether so strange and uncomfortable in her 
meeting with Flora, and the avoidance of Claude 
as well as herself, that I could in no way account 
for their conduct. I turned the matter over 
every way in my mind during that long night, 
but did not arrive in the morning any nearer 
a conclusion than when I had lain down some 
seven or eight hours before. One terrible thought 
would present itself in the night watches, and 
that was suggested by Juliet's account of the 
evident luxury in which the young couple were 
living, and my recollection of the missing money; 
but even that would hardly have sufficed to sup- 
port them in that style for nearly two years. I 
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knew that Claude had saved very little during 
the time he had been receiving a regular salary, 
and must be without any means of subsistence, 
except such as he could earn. Whilst, on the 
other hand, I felt equally sure that Flora had 
no independent income whatever, and her father 
was not likely, under the circumstances, to have 
made her any allowance. 

Juliet was with us early the next morning. 
She did not wait to avail herself of her mother's 
invitation to dinner, though she said, 

" We will come again and dine with you this 
evening, if you wish it, but I thought I would 
look in before I went my rounds. Besides," 
said she, in an aside to me, " I wanted to tell 
you that Luke thinks I had better not say any- 
thing to mamma about my unpleasant meeting 
with Flora ; it would only set her worrying 
about Claude more than ever, and you see I 
have nothing whatever to tell her about him." 

I saw that to give me that caution was her 
object in coming so early; and afterwards, when 
I met Luke on his way to our house later in 

02 
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the day, he was still more explicit as to his 
own views on the subject, the bare hint of 
.which was enough to fill me with horror and 
dismay. Jnliet was then within with her mother, 
and as I turned in my walk to accompany Luke, 
I began speaking on the matter which was upper- 
most in my mind, and observed, 

" Juliet says you think she had better say 
nothing about seeing Flora and Claude to her 
mother ?" 

Luke replied gravely, 

" There was nothing satisfactory to relate in 
her meeting with — ^with — ^Miss Crofton " 

*' Mrs. Claude Markham, you mean," I inter- 
rupted ; but Luke, unheeding my amendment, 
went on, as though I had not spoken, 

"And your brother she did not see at all." 

"You forget, Luke, though she could not 
make him hear and stop, she did see Claude 
driving Flora the day before hei* visit. Surely 
Mrs. Markham might like to hear he had been 
aeen^ though not spoken to." 

Luke did not reply at once ; he seemed about 
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to speak, and then closed his lips firmly. He 
stopped for a moment, and of course I stopped 
also, but nothing came of it. He then walked 
on very slowly, and spoke still more slowly, 
even hesitating as he did so, though it was little 
enough he did say, as he observed, 

"I do not — think — she did — did see — Claude." 

" Not see Claude ! Why it was him she saw 
first of all 1" 

"Some one very like him was what Juliet 
said," amended her husband. 

I was too surprised and horrified to speak at 
first, and could only protest in broken sentences 
against the inference it was evident Luke drew, 
from the doubt he expressed as to the identity 
of Flora's companion. At last Luke recovered 
his speech, and with more decision and firmness 
said, 

" You may be very sure, my dear cousin, I 
would not lightly insinuate such an idea, as I 
have to my sorrow suggested, neither do I 
wish now to dilate upon it. I really had not 
courage to do so to poor Juliet, whom I have 
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left to enjoy the benefit of the doubt, if there 
can be any on the subject. I trust and pray 
there may, but still I fear and tremble as 1 say 
that, from what 1 heard, 1 have more apprehen- 
sion than hope." 

" What I that Flora has not really married 
Claude ?" 

" No, I have no doubt he married her when 

they went away together, but I fear they are 

not together now." 

I felt faint and giddy with horror as Luke 

said these words ; and yet, if true, that would 
account at once for Flora's strange conduct to 
Juliet, and all that was most inexplicable in 
the circumstances that surrounded her ; and yet 
I could not give way at once to the bitter 
thought of such infamy, of Mr. Croffcon's daugh- 
ter so degraded. So, after a long pause, I 
entered a protest, saying with parched lips, that 
almost refused to form the words, 

"I daresay Claude may be altered by two 
years' residence abroad, and become foreign- 
looking ; still, it seems there was sufficient like- 
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ness to his former self for Juliet to have recog- 
nised hira." 

"She never thought it was Claude till she 
saw his wife ; and even then thought, notwith- 
standing a certain resemblance, that the alter- 
ation was wonderful." 

Then, as I kept silence, for my thoughts 
seemed to crowd too fast upon each other to 
leave room for utterance, Luke continued, in a 
solemn tone, 

"I am grieved to have distressed you so. 
Cousin Marian, but it is better that some one 
in the family should know the truth — or rather, 
what I apprehend as such; but the fact is, 
after Juliet and I had made our fruitless visit to 
that hotel, and found them gone, without a 
trace of where they might be found, then, 
without saying anything to Juliet, I made all 
the inquiries in my power, and heard that the 
young couple who had been residing there for 
some weeks past were supposed to be living 
under a false name, and with great doubts as 
to their being married at all. The gentleman 
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was said to be a foreigner of high rank, and the 
lady as decidedly English ; but who she was, 
no one knew. They lived entirely to them- 
selves, and saw no one — they seemed to have 
ample means of expenditure ; and — and that is 
enough, I think, on this very unpleasant sub- 
ject." 

" I will not believe it," I replied, with tears 
of grief and indignation as I went on. " There 
is the likeness you mention to poor dear Claude, 
so I have no doubt it was him himself. I 
have heard that 'on dit' is as great a story- 
teller abroad as in England ; and we all know 
what strange tales people get up on the least 
provocation, especially when people have their 
own reasons for keeping their affairs to them- 
selves, and not telling their exact history to 
everybody they meet in the course of their 
travels ; besides, it is not very likely that there 
should have been another person so like my 
brother ; and that he and Flora — oh ! I can't 
talk about it, it is too horrible 1" 

" So it is," said Luke, gravely ; but feelingly 
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adding, " and there is nothing within my limited 
power that I would not give or do to prove 
the whole a baseless invention ; but when you 
calmly review the whole subject, I fear you will 
come to the same conclusion as myself." 

"Never I" was all my reply, given, I fear, 
more in determined opposition than as the result 
of calm reflection. 

" Well, well, we will say no more about it at 
present, for we shall not mend the matter by 
so doing. But, remember, when you dispas- 
sionately think it over, how utterly impossible 
it is that your brother Claude could have the 
money at his command that this man, whoever 
he may be, is well known to have had." 

" There are other things still more impossible 
even, I hope, than that," returned I, determined 
to resist all power of conviction as long as it 
was within the range of human calculation to 
do so. 

Luke said no more — he had fulfilled what he 
thought an unpleasant duty, and had selected 
me from the rest of the family to bear the 
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weight of his communication. He had spared 
his own wife, on account of her still nearer 
relationship to poor Claude, and former friend- 
ship (though all so rudely shaken of late) with 
Flora; but me — I was supposed capable of 
carrying any burden. Little did my obtuse but 
amiable cousin dream how heavily his revela- 
tion — (whether true or not, the bare suppo- 
sition was horrible I) — fell on my heart. But 
enough of that, my great grief and concern was 
all for Keene Croffcon — it was of him I thought 
most; and this dreadful supposition as to the 
fate of his daughter gave rise to an intense long- 
ing of some tidings of the father. 

None came of him, however ; the Hall remain- 
ed shut up. I never heard of anyone going there ; 
the servants who lived there at the time Flora 
went away had all been dismissed at the beginning 
of the new year — that new year from which I 
had expected so much I I heard that Mr. John 
Forest himself had taken up his abode in some 
of the oflSces, as he had no doubt orders to do ; 
and with his mother, now an old woman, lived 
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there, with a couple of stout serving-maids, 
who, under the old lady's inspection, kept 
everything, it was rumoured, in the most per- 
fect order in the house ; whilst her son exer- 
cised a vigilant control over every out-door de- 
partment, as well as discharged with consider- 
able diligence the office of steward to the estate. 
It was whispered amongst the dependents on 
the Hall premises that, were Mr. Forest to 
marry, he would forfeit his situation at the 
Hall. But as he seemed, from all accounts, to 
prefer a bachelor life and the company of his 
aged mother to that of a young wife, there ap- 
peared no chance of any change taking place 
in the arrangements Mr. Crofton had made. 

It was for some time supposed that John 
Forest knew no more of his master's where- 
abouts than the rest of the world, but I was in- 
clined (from a few remarks he addressed to 
Luke Dillon on various occasions) to believe, 
though he said so little, he knew more than 
had been at first supposed. Considering the 
peculiar circumstances under which Mr. Crofton 
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left his home, he could not have appointed a 
better guardian to take charge of it in his ab- 
sence than John Forest. The natural ungi'a- 
ciousness of his speech and manner, proceeding 
from a morose and taciturn temper and disposi- 
tion, were united, however, with a species of 
dogged honesty, that would serve an employer 
faithfully in the minutest particular; so Mr. 
Crofton showed his usual sagacity in placing 
him there. He was, no doubt, " the right man 
in the right place." 

When Luke returned home after his mar- 
riage, he happened to see more of this man 
than he had ever done before, for his old mo- 
ther, falling ill, wished to see the clergyman of 
the parish. This desire, which was occasion- 
ally repeated, brought Luke once more within 
the precincts of Crofton Hall. No one had ever 
been permitted to enter the house before since 
it had been deserted and shut up, and the or- 
ders, it appeared, continued as stringent in that 
particular as formerly. 

John Forest exercised his office of Cerberus 
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with great satisfaction to himself. He seemed 
to feel his own importance extremely enhanced 
by the total exclusion of every other creature, 
save himself and small household, from the 
great house. Neither he nor the old woman 
appeared to feel the solitude of the dreary 
large uninhabited mansion. He triumphed 
rather in the downfall of those who had for- 
merly held themselves (as he conceived) so high 
in that same place, and was much pleased with 
the contrast thus grimly presented in the pre- 
sent and past occupation, especially when poor 
Claude held sway there, to his entire exclusion. 

One day Luke rather unwittingly asked old 
Mrs. Forest if she would like a visit from his 
wife, saying Mrs. Dillon would be glad to come 
and sit and read or talk to her, if it would 
amuse her. The ancient dame replied ungraci- 
ously — 

" What, Miss Juliet Markham that was ? — for 
I hear she's your lady now-a-days — no, none of 
tliem^ by no means, parson, and no offence to 
you, I humbly hope ; but we mustn't have no 
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more Markhams come prying about in this 
house. There have been one too many already." 

Of course the offer of Juliet's company was 
not repeated after that, but Luke, in his inde- 
fatigable goodness, continued his ministrations 
to the old woman the same. She was not a 
pleasant person by any means. Still she had 
her good points, and, in her hard stubborn 
way, was honest and conscientious, as far as 
worldly matters went. She had, too, her own 
stern, uncompromising religious opinions, of 
which her own peculiar election, and the con- 
demnation of the greater part of her fellow- 
creatures, formed the most soothing and pleas- 
ing subject of contemplation in her own mind. 
The one soft part of her nature was comprised 
in the strong instinct of maternal affection felt 
for her one only child, the son with whom she 
lived, and who, it may be said, returned her 
love, as far as it was in his rugged nature to 
entertain such a sentiment. 

To both mother and son Luke's visits became 
acceptable. He had entirely won upon their 
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esteem by the force of his own natural character. 
They saw he practised as he preached, and his 
own self-denying life was in accordance with 
.his doctrine. Luke was just the man to win 
his way with them, and, even after the old 
woman's partial recovery, at their request he 
continued his visits at the Hall. It appeared he 
was far more popular both with mother and son 
than the more conciliating and courteous little 
doctor, who had been also called in to minister 
to Mrs. Forest's bodily ailments, whilst Luke 
attended to her more important interests. The 
conversational talents Mr. Jones exercised with 
so good an effect in my step-mother's case, were 
of no avail with old Mrs. Forest ; neither gossip 
nor flattery had the slightest charm for her — 
his love of talking only made him obnoxious to 
the stem old dame, who cared so little for the 
outer world, or the favourable opinion of others. 
So, as soon as the case permitted, Mr. Jones 
was dismissed from further attendance oh old 
Mrs. Forest, whilst the poor little man had not 
even enjoyed the satisfaction of picking up and 
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bringing away the slightest crumb of informa- 
tion in regard to the Crofton family, wherewith 
to regale any interested inquirers amongst his 
other patients. 

It became clear to Luke — ^before whom John 
Forest and his mother spoke with less reserve 
than in the case of the doctor — that with all 
their zeal and honesty in Mr. Crofton's service, 
there was no strong personal regard. Still the 
Forest family had served the Croftons for past 
generations as agents and stewards, and were 
therefore staunch adherents to their interests. 
And although Flora Crofton had failed to make 
a favourable impression, notwithstanding all her 
youth and beauty, and winning ways, on old 
Mrs. Forest, still she most bitterly condemned 
and resented the conduct which had taken the 
young girl from her father's house and intended 
husband, and cast such a slur and slight upon 
the name she honoured. 

It was seldom, it may be supposed, that the 
subject was named in Luke's presence. For al- 
though he was not one of the despised Mark- 
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haras himself, he was nearly connected with 
them, and had even married into the family, of 
whom the old woman observed, that she believed 
young Mrs. Dillon, the parson's wife, was quite 
of another sort to that scapegrace lad that took 
away Miss Flora, and his fine do-nothing, want- 
everything mother, Madame Markham, up at the 
Manor-house. With all her reticence, however, 
one day Mrs. Forest told Luke a piece of news, 
which, as he was not bound to secrecy, he 
hastened to impart both to his wife and me. 
This was that some weeks after the Dillons' re- 
turn home, to her son's extreme surprise he 
one day received a mysterious packet, and that 
packet enclosed notes to the exact amount— or 
it might have been the very same notes — as 
those missing through Claude's carelessness or 
culpability. 

I believe the revelation was made to Luke 
by way of giving him satisfaction; and no doubt 
he was glad to hear it, though he could not feel 
unmixed gratification, without knowing how 
far Claude had been implicated either in the ab- 

VOL. III. P 
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straction or the restitution. Both Juliet and I 
warmly gave it as our joint opinion that he had 
had nothing to do with either ; but Luke's plain 
sense, unbiassed by sisterly affection, made him 
think otherwise. 

" We all know," said he, " that the money 
was in his hands, and that he never paid it into 
the bank, as he declared he should do ; but at 
all events, let us rejoice that, even if he abstract- 
ed it for a temporary purpose — ^bad as that was 
— he has had the conscience to restore it at last." 

We could not get Luke to see the transaction 
in any other light ; and no doubt it was the most 
natural explanation to put on the whole affair, 
but it left us as much in the dark as ever, for 
not a scrap of information could we glean as to 
the present sender, any more than the former 
spender, of the missing money. 

Nothing more was said in public upon the 
subject, as all had been at Mr. Crofton's desire 
(to save me pain as far as he could) so hushed 
up and arranged, that all those to whom John 
Forest had spoken on the subject at the time it 
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occurred believed the iatccusation had arisen 
from some mistake, which had afterwards been 
rectified. 

For myself, I could not help connecting 
this return of the lost notes with the visit Juliet 
had paid to Flora and her observation to her as 
to the construction that might be put by others 
on witnessing the luxury in which she and 
Claude seemed to be living. But, turn it which 
way I could, it was equally unsatisfactory. 

During all this time 1 had never heard from 
my friend Mary — Lady Manwairing. After the 
family break-up she wrote to me no more. Per- 
haps it was as well ; we could have nothing in 
common after that ; and everything was too 
painful to go on writing in an ordinary way, as 
if nothing had occurred. I often longed, but 
dared not question Luke as to whether he had 
any news of the absentee at the Hall ; and I felt 
sure, unless John Forest or his mother volun- 
teered the information, he would ask no ques- 
tions respecting their employer. At last, how- 
ever, one day Luke came home whilst I was 

p2 
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with JnKet and asked me — "Did you know, 
Marian, how much worse Sir Edward Manwairing 
has been of late ?" 

" Oh I no. Are there any tidings of him and 
his wife? — I never hear from her now." 

"I thought perhaps you might. Old Mrs. 
Forest was unusually communicative this morn- 
ing. She told me Sir Edward Manwairing had 
not been expected to live all this last winter 
and spring, and they spent it at Lisbon. But 
he has taken a change now for the better, and 
it is said a sea voyage is more likely to be of 
service to him than anything else. So they are 
fitting up a ship on purpose to convey him with 
his wife and every comfort and luxury on board 
that may be required. They are bound first for 
Australia, to try the climate there ; and then, I 
hear, they talk of South America. In fact, they 
have the world before them where to choose." 

*' Ah," said I, " they wish to make a long ab- 
sence, then, from their own portion of the 
world." 

" They talk of three years, I hear." Then 
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after a pause Luke looked up from the book 
which he had taken up, and said — " I forgot 
one great part of Mrs. Forest's communication, 
and that is, our old friend, their master, goes 
with them." 

" What, Mr. Crofton !" 

" Yes, Mr, Crofton ; so, as they say, there is 
no chance of his coming home for a very long 
time." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A FTER that last piece of news, any restless- 
-^ ness (founded on some undefined hope I 
might unconsciously have indulged) died out. 
I cannot say that I had expected ever to see 
Keene Crofton again, but still it had been possi- 
ble. Now that it was so no longer, I suddenly 
became perfectly calm and resigned to my future 
lot in life. I fancied I had been so before, but I 
then found there had been a little lingering hope 
that some bright day I might hear of him again 
at the Hall ; and though we could never be to 
each other what we had been, still we might 
have settled down into the limits of a calm 
steady friendship, which might yet have been 
renewed after the pain of late events had be- 
come softened by time. Such, at least, hxid 
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been my dream — though I had not acknow- 
ledged it even to myself. 

A sorrow that is perfectly hopeless brings its 
own cure — ^we do not fight against the inevitable; 
so if my own dream of happiness was at an 
end, I must try and find what consolation I 
could from that of others. Juliet claimed much 
of my sympathy just then, with the dawning 
hope of a new joy, which the following summer 
confirmed, when a little lovely girl baby was 
born to the young pair at the Parsonage. It 
might have been the child of the whole village, 
so great was the joy and interest excited in all 
around by the appearance of the little stranger. 
As for me, 1 felt all the due importance of my 
auntship, and was delighted with the new in- 
terest opened out to me in life by the birth of 
Juliet's child. I do not think her mother was 
as much impressed with the importance of 
the new arrival as the rest of the world, nor did 
she cordially respond to the congratulations 
ofiered to her, on having attained the dignity of 
being a grandmamma. 
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" It makes one feel so old and ugly," she un- 
graciously remarked, on the occasion of one of 
Mr. Jones' visits, in which he brought the most 
favourable tidings of the progress of the young 
mother and her infant. 

" I do not know what it may make you feely 
madam, I only know it makes all around you 
regard you with a feeling of astonishment as a 
grandmamma I" said the little Doctor, labour- 
ing to give a happy turn to his speech, and 
sooth the self-love of his patroness. 

Miss Alethea looked with even less toleration 
on the poor little child ; she seemed to regard it 
as a piece of wilful extravagance, that Luke 
and Juliet should dare have a baby. 

" Such an expense I" said the ancient spinster, 
shaking her head. " From first to last I can't 
think how they will manage with a family, so 
poor as they are already ; why, there will be 
another servant to begin with, and a nursery 

besides !" 

I hastened to calm her fears on that head, 
saying how delighted the three servants, old 
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Mrs. Moore at the head, were to have the 
charge of this precious baby ; and that there 
was to be no additional nurse hired, for they 
were all to be nurses in turn, adding that I was 
also anxious to be diJy enrolled amongst them. 
Mrs. Markham tossed her head with a little 
contemptuous gesture peculiar to herself and 
said, 

" Of all the fusses in the world nothing strikes 
me as so absurd as that which is made over 
every first child in a family, as if people could 
not care for their children without fancying 
their own baby is the finest that ever was seen, 
and the most beautiful, and the most amiable ; 
after all, it is only a species of self-love, because 
the child is their own." 

" Well, that is a new definition of maternal 
love I" said Miss Ramsay perversely ; " but you 
must know best, 'and that accounts for your 
thinking Claude in the right all this time," she 
added most thoughtlessly, thereby bringing 
down the storm of ill-temper which had been 
for some time gathering in her sister's breast. 
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However, after a time Mrs. Markham conde- 
scended to visit her grandchild ; and when she 
did so there was enough womanly feeling in 
her heart to make her kiss it very tenderly, and 
say it was a nice soft little thing, though by 
no means the finest baby she had ever seen in 
the course of her life. Poor Juliet was quite 
satisfied with her mother's concession, for she 
confided to me she was afraid her mother might 
not fancy the child, and she knew her Aunt 
Alethea hated the sight and sound of babies, 
so I was told to keep it out ^of her- way. 

The christening was a grand day, and happy 
were we all on the occasion. Even Mrs. Mark- 
ham seemed contented with her hoary honours, 
and graciously consented to present the child 
at the baptismal font. Luke tried very hard 
not to look too pleased and proud on the occa- 
sion, so he put on an extra solemn counten- 
ance ; but Juliet and I detected his real state of 
feeling beneath it all, and rejoiced in it accord- 
ingly. It was a pleasant sight to watch the 
young father when he received his child into 
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his arms, signed the cross on her infant brow, 
and gave her the name of Alice Mary. 

That year passed very peaceably away ; the 
little addition to our family party gave us all so 
much to do and think about. For Juliet did 
not neglect any of her former duties — she only 
shared them a little more with others ; so there 
was plenty of employment for everybody. Mrs. 
Markham became reconciled to the fact of being 
a grandmamma, so long as no one congratu- 
lated her on that circumstance. 

Miss Alethea ignored altogether the existence 
of a baby at the Parsonage, or perhaps, when 
she did not see the child, forgot all abont it. 
At air events, the insignificance of its arrival 
was completely overshadowed by the splendour 
of another similar family occurrence, and the 
announcement that an heir was born to the 
house of Ramsay. That was an event worth 
being chronicled, and the letter (written by Lord 
Ramsay himself to his aunt) was triumphantly 
produced and read as often, or rather more 
often, than the occasion called for. 
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With strange perversity, this rival arrival of 
another family baby made Mrs. Markham sud- 
denly take an extra interest in her daughter's 
infant, and behave in respect to it much more 
like a doting grandmother than she had previ- 
ously seemed inclined to do. So, when Miss 
Ramsay read details from letters of Mrs. Charles 
Ramsay relating to the perfections of the heir 
of their house, Mrs. Markham would make 
slighting comments, on the same, and observe 
she was quite sure little Alice was a much nicer 
child in every way. So the two sisters fought 
their baby battles on every available occasion, 
and amused themselves by so doing. 

An event, however, of much deeper import- 
ance, in respect to our individual selves at the 
old home, was impending, and came upon us 
there with startling surprise, of a more or less 
pleasurable character. The first announcement 
filled me with a strange wondering feeling of 
undefined joy. It was that my brother Piers 
was coming home. I could not fancy it — ^that 
this long-absent brother should again take his 
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place amongst us in the familiar position of 
every-day life, seemed far too strange to be 
true. 

The news did not come directly to ourselves. 
Mr. Jackson, the family lawyer, was empowered 
to make the communication first of all to my 
step^mother. But in so doing it seemed nothing 
more or less than a notice to quit the pleasant 
home she had occupied so long. When this 
was made apparent, as we all met in family 
conclave on the occasion, I could not help put- 
ting in a word, as nearest relative to my absent 
brother. 

" Surely, Mr. Jackson, this cannot be Mr. 
Markham's intention — ^he cannot wish us all to 
turn out of our house ?" 

The lawyer only shrugged his shoulders in a 
deprecating way, and said his instructions were 
to let the present tenant or occupant know that 
the house would henceforth be required for the 
proprietor, Mr. Markham, and his family. His 
family I — true, I had for the moment forgotten 
that Piers was a married man, and that it was 
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but natural he should wish to have his house to 
himself and his wife. 

It is hardly possible to give an idea of the 
blank consternation with which this new turn 
of affairs filled my step-mother. It was a state 
of things, it seemed, had never been most re- 
motely contemplated by her. That Piers was 
settled in India for the rest of his life seemed 
just as natural and proper as that she should 
be settled at the family place for the rest of her 
life. I felt severely grieved for her, she was so 
entirely overwhelmed with the unexpected 
tidings. It was very pleasant to me to hear 
that my long-loved and absent brother Piers 
was about to return and take up his abode 
amongst us again; but then myjoy was damped 
when I thought how little I knew of that bro- 
ther now, and how entire a stranger his wife 
was to me. 

We had three months to prepare for our 
removal, for Mr. Jackson said, although Mr. 
Markham was already on his way, it was his 
intention to spend two or three months in Paris, 
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where his wife had relations; and that Mrs. 
Markham, now at the Manor-house, might have 
time to look out for another residence. 

I could not help speculating a good deal as 
to what my own lot might be in this new. 

phase of domestic affairs ; and yet I felt almost 

» 

selfish in thinking so much about myself, when 
I saw the state of distress into which my step- 
mother was brought by the whole transaction. 
At the first mention of my brother's intentions, 
and consequent instructions for her removal 
from the Manor-house, Mrs. Markham appeared 
to think it could not be ti-ue — that there must 
be some misunderstanding in the case, or that 
she might in some way substantiate some claim 
to be allowed to retain her present home, the 
charms of which appeared to increase in pro- 
portion as her prospect of remaining there de- 
creased. 

When Mrs. Markham had fully ascertained 
that she had no ground whatever to go upon, 
and that she must relinquish the place where 
she had lived so long to its real and rightful 
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possessor, then the current of her feelings took 
ajaother turn, and the most bitter anger and 
indignation succeeded her late state of bewil- 
dered incredulity. There was no one, however, 
on whom to vent the overflowings of her wrath. 
Mr. Jackson was only the agent for another ; 
and as . her stepson, who was the real culprit, 
was at that time out of reach of letters or inter- 
views (being, as it was supposed, on the high 
seas), so any expression of her extreme discom- 
posure and offended feeling fell harmless to the 
ground. 

After a while this state of mind gave place to 
another, and that was perhaps the most distress- 
ing for those around to witness, and that was 
the most intense dejection of spirits, relieved 
occasionally by bits of violent irritation and 
bitter complaining. For this last unhappy state 
of feeling, which quite preyed upon her health, 
we had to call in the assistance of her medical 
friend, Mr. Jones, under whose treatment she 
began at length to revive' a little. 

Miss Ramsay, of course, prepared also to take 
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her departure, and many were the commentB 
she made on the occasion ; but what she was 
going to do with herself on her removal from 
the Manor-house, was at that time unknown to 
any of us. I did not think the sisters were 
likely to set up their future abode together — 
they had been drifting further and -further 
apart for several months past — in fact, ever 
since poor Claude's Txnhappy business, his Aunt 
Alethea had seemed on less comfortable terms 
with his mother than before. It was hardly to 
be expected, therefore, that when there would 
be neither profit nor pleasure to be gained by 
remaining with her sister, that Miss Ramsay 
would care to share a home with Mrs. Markham, 
and where it would no doubt be expected that 
she should furnish an equal contribution to the 
expenses of the same. To live at, and to 
manage for the Manor-house, had suited Miss 
Alethea very well for the time, but 1 think she 
had began to weary of it a little when this un- 
expected break-up came. She chose, however, 
to take high ground on the occasion, and in- 
VOL. m. Q 
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veighed bitterly to me against the extreme 
selfishness of her sister, who could never, she 
said, at any time think of any one but herseli^ 
and the effect events might exercise over her 
own individual feelings ; adding, 

" Charlotte always was the most selfish per- 
son in the world ; and I think she grows more 
so every year she lives ! It is all very well to 
have a prudent regard for oneself, and to look 
after number one to a certain extent, but really 
to forget, as Charlotte does, that there are any 
other numbers in the world besides, is going a 
little too far* She seems to expect your bro- 
ther is to remain in India for her especial bene- 
fit, or, coming home, is to make over the family 
place to her. I tell her plainly it is quite ab- 
surd ; and all she answers is, that I know no- 
thing at all about her or her feelings. As if no 
one else had any feeling at all I Why, here I 
must pack up and go, too, and look out for a 
new home, when I had never thought much 
about moving again. And then, there is your- 
self, Marian — what is to become of you now ? 
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I don't know whether my sister means you to 
live with her or not — do you I" 

No, I did not. Nothing had been said about 
me, in any way ; and as I was a dependent on 
my brother's bounty hitherto, I must wait till 
his pleasure was made known concerning me. 
I would not fret about my future in the mean- 
time. I did not doubt things would arrange 
themselves in some way, or I could make my- 
self useful in case of a " needs-be." Luke and 
Juliet had both warmly pressed me to make 
my home with them ; but I could not settle any- 
thing till I had heard from Piers. I had hither- 
to confidingly trusted my future in his hands, 
and 1 wished to retain the same sisterly faith in 
his good and kind intentions towards me. A few 
years before I had no difficulty in realizing them 
to a large extent, but since his marriage a bar- 
rier had seemed to have sprung up between us. 
He very seldom wrote to me ; he never sent me 
little tokens of his recollection, which had been 
so valuable to me, as coming from him, and 
as proofs of his affection. A few hurried lines, 
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with many months between, and latterly more 
than a year had elapsed since any tidings were 
received from him, and those had been to an- 
nounce some event of interest to himself, such 
as the birth of a child, and with little appear- 
ance of anxiety respecting my individual sur- 
roundings. 

Well, so it was, and things remained in that 
state for some weeks after Mr. Jackson had 
made his first announcement. We all and each 
of us began to look up our several possessions, 
preparatory to removing them to our future 
homes, wherever they might be. I fancied Mrs. 
Markham seemed to incline towards a residence 
in Thorpe, but she gave no hint of a wish that 
I should accompany her thither. She said, how- 
ever, that probably her first move would be to 
the sea-side. She appeared to include no one in 
her future plans, but to think of and act for her- 
self alone. The only person in any way ad- 
mitted to her confidence was Miss Jones, who 
trotted backwards and forwards as obediently 
to her commands as a well-trained little poodle 
might have done. 
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Happily Mrs. Markham herself seemed to be 
regaining some degree of equanimity, and to 
have made up her mind to make the best of 
things as they were. As to my own perplex- 
ities, they were brought to a satisfactory con- 
culsion about that time. I received a letter 
from Piers, dated from Paris. It was short but 
kind ; it expressed his pleasure at the idea of 
seeing me again so soon, and making his wife 
(the Pamela of whom I had only as yet heard 
that she was beautiful and charming) known to 
me as a sister. Of course (he said) I should 
continue in my own home (as he called it) as 
heretofore, and, he hoped, never leave it till I 
changed, for one more exclusively my own. 
Piers sent civil remembrances to his step-mother, 
with whom he seemed to have no wish to quar- 
rel, and love to Juliet, of whose marriage to our 
cousin Luke Dillon he had been duly apprised ; 
though that cousin was still a stranger to him, 
he hoped they should soon be good friends and 
good neighbours. 

It was all that could have been desired, and 
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my heart revived under the cheering influence 
of its kind words and intentions. My step- 
mother received my brother's remembrances 
with something bordering on a sneer, but only 
remarked, she supposed Piers Markham was 
not much altered since he left England so many 
years ago, for she had always heard India was 
not the place to polish or improve anyone. 
Then, in reference to my own prospects, she 
said — 

" Of course I knew you would remain here, 
or I would have offered you a home with me, 
for you would not have been in my way ; but 
it is quite right and proper for you to be in 
your brother's house. I wonder what sort of a 
person his wife is r 

I wondered also, but came to the conclusion 
that we should get on very well together. All I 
knew of her was, she was the only daughter of 
a Mr. Deleroix, a banker, and that Piers had 
married her the first year of her coming to India 
— ^that she was very young at the time, and, re- 
port said, very pretty. It was from my former 
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friend, Mr. Digby, that I had heard these family 
tidings ; and as I recalled all he had said about 
my brother and his wife to my recollection, I 
could not help speculating as to what had be- 
come of that same Mr. Percival Digby, and 
whether he, too, like his friend, had taken a 
wife to himself. It seemed quite strange that 
I should be likely to hear of him again, he had 
so entirely vanished out of the world in which 
I lived ; and yet he was the only person I had 
ever met with, who brought me news from that 
far land of the brother whom I had once loved 
above all others in the world. I tried then to 
recall something of that same feeling of intense 
sisterly affection with which I had been wont 
in years long past to regard my brother Piers ; 
but, try as I would, I was obliged to confess 
that in my heart of hearts it was now Claude 
that, as a brother, was dearest to me — ^yes, that 
Claude whose undisciplined conduct had blight- 
ed all my fair prospects in life ; he was still, al- 
though it was nearly four years since he had 
left us — he was still my own best-beloved byo- 
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ther. I knew him so well ; there was a some- 
thing so winning about Claude, even his very 
failings endeared him to me the more. 

My memory then tried to conjure up a vivid 
recollection of Piers, but there was something 
hard and rough, though ever kindly to me, in 
the vision that appeared — something to be 
feared, as well as loved, in my eldest brother. 
Besides, I was now eight-and-twenty, and had 
been but a child of twelve when he went away ; 
so I could not bring back the child-like feeling 
with which I had loved Piers, sixteen long years 
ago. Alas I he would be a stranger to me, and 
his wife must ever be the nearest and dearest 
to his heart, and he had his little children alsd. 

At the thought of them my spirits revived. 
There would at least be plenty for me to love 
in the new household at the Manor-house, and 
child-love is soon won in return. Thus, with , 
so many hopes in them, I must be happy, let 
time have done its inevitable work both in me 
and my brother. So I tried to look without ap- 
prehension on the meeting which drew so near. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

"QEFORE that meeting actually took place a 
-^ strange surprise awaited us all. It was 
the week before Piers and his family were ex- 
pected. Mrs. Markham had settled to leave 
the next morning. I was to spend the inter- 
vening week at the Parsonage. Miss Ramsay 
was going, but she had not as yet declared 
where — all we knew it was to be in an opposite 
direction to her sister's. All had been bustle 
and confiision at the Manor-house for some days 
past. I had been surprised to see that my step- 
mother, instead of becoming, as I feared to see 
her, hopelessly overcome as the time for her de- 
parture drew near, had, on the contrary, ap- 
peared to gain in spirits and cheerfulness every 
day, and seemed even to find a pleasure in send- 
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ing her various packages of china, and pretty 
and ornamental things, besides quantities of 
clothes and sundries, to some receptacle in 
Thorpe, where I supposed they were to await 
her return from the sea coast, which was now 
named as the first place to which she was going. 
I had nothing to do myself but remain quietly 
where I was, and leave my things in their ac- 
customed places. I therefore stole out of the 
house on the morning I have mentioned, with 
the determination of avoiding all the turmoil at 
home, and spending a quiet day at the Parson- 
age, either with Juliet or in her nursery. I 
found her happily disengaged that morning, so 
we devoted it to little Alice Mary, who, now a 
year old, was beginning to make her first steps 
into the world; and her mamma and I were very 
proud of the progress that we were able to re- 
cord each day, as we repeated the interesting 
experiment. 

Our simple luncheon was just over (for Juliet 
dined late on Luke's account), and the tray being 
removed, we summoned Miss Alice to take her 
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daily walking exercise. Whilst we were busily 
and happily engaged, and the child tottering 
between us, as we knelt on the carpet at a suit* 
able distance from each other, the door opened 
abruptly, and Mrs. Markham appeared. 

"Ohl mamma, do come here," said Juliet, 
hastily springing up to welcome her mother. 
'* I am so glad to see you I Now you will be 
able to see how baby is come on in her walking 
before you go away. Just please come and 
stand here by me. Now, Alice, my pet, walk 
to grandmamma." 

" Grandmamma indeed I" exclaimed Mrs. 
Markham, with her peculiar toss. '* flow sick I 
am of that horrid word I I think it is the very 
ugliest that ever was invented." 

And then she walked past her daughter and 
child, and threw herself wearily on to the sofa. 

"You are tired, mamma dear," said Juliet, 
so much softer and gentler than she had been 
in former days. " I quite forgot how much you 
must have had to do to-day; and dear baby 
will only be in the way. Ring the bell, please. 
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Marian, and Martha will come and fetch her." 

I did as desired, and the child was taken 
away, whilst Juliet fetched a glass of wine for 
her mother, and then sat down dutifully by her 
on the sofa. Mrs. Markham drank the wine, 
looked round, and saw that little Alice was gone, 
and seemed refreshed as she said, 

*' I am really glad of a little rest and peace, 
and there can be none when children are always 
in the room." 

" Baby is gone, mamma," said Juliet, " and 
you shall not see or hear her again till you ask 
for her ; and now " — coming and sitting down 
by her mother, Juliet went on — " now tell me 
all about your journey to-morrow, mamma, and 
whether there is anything Luke and I can do 
for you whilst you are away I Do you know, 
I often feel afraid, mamma, that you will find 
yourself lonely when you are really gone, and 
by yourself too in that place all alone." 

" I think so too, Juliet." 

" Well, then I do take some one with you, 
mamma. I am sure Marian would go in a 
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minute, if you wished for her. Or— or perhaps 
you would not mind Miss Jones, mammal" said 
Juliet, hesitating a little, as if taking a liberty 
in suggesting Miss Jones's companionship. 

" You are not so far out there, Juliet, in your 
recommendation," replied her mother, with a 
little half laugh; adding, '^ But it happens I have 
selected my companion." 

"I am glad of it, mamma — who is itf" said 
Juliet quietly. 

" Only Dr. Jones instead of his sister." 

" Doctor Jones 1" replied the daughter. 

*' Yes, he has taken out his diploma, and is 
now Doctor Jones." 

**Ah," said Juliet, still unsuspecting, "but 
surely you are not going to have him with you 
for any time, mamma, though you may wish to 
see him after your journey." 

" Well, I suppose it will be the journey of life 
with us now, Juliet," said Mrs. Markham com- 
posedly. 

" What do you mean ?" said her daughter, 
with a sudden start and flush ; and then, look- 
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ing very pale, "I do not comprehend you, 
mamma ?" 

" You are rather dull then, I fear, Juliet ; are 
you equally so, Marian ?" 

"I fear I understand you," said I, feeling 
both sorry and ashamed. 

"Oh, mamma! mamma! you cannot mean 
that you are going to marry — that Mr. Jones ?" 

" Softly, Juliet ; do not say anything you 
may be sorry for, for I have married him this 
morning." 

Juliet sprang to her feet, drew herself up to 
her full height, and paced rapidly two or three 
times up and down the small room ; then Mrs. 
Markham, or rather Mrs. Jones, looked up and 
said in a sneering tone, 

" May I ask Mrs. Dillon what all this fuss is 
about ? Why may not I marry Mr. Jones, as 
well as you marry Luke Dillon ? — one is quite 
as good as the other, I imagine ! Only I sup- 
pose Mr. Jones has better means of supporting 
a wife than your husband has." 

Then Juliet stopped suddenly, and came up 
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to her mother and sat down again by her and 
said, 

"It was the surprise, mamma. I never 
dreamt of such a thing — that you should marry 
the doctor you thought so Kttle of." 

" I beg your pardon, Juliet, I thought a great 
deal of him, and have, I hope, proved it. Not 
that I should have married him, I dare say, if 
1 had not been so shamefully turned out of my 
home. All your brother's doing," turning rather 
fiercely to me ; " but as it is, I am doing the 
best I can for myself. Dr. Jones has got a 
comfortable and pleasant house to take me to 
— there is none I like so well in Thorpe. He 
has also saved a considerable sum of money, 
which he settles unreservedly upon me, as well 
as his house property. He will relinquish his 
profession, and devote his whole time and at- 
tention to me. I cannot get on at all without 
constant medical attendance. I am so fearful- 
ly delicate, and I could not afford a doctor 
under present circumstances, and I owe Dr. 
Jones a long bill, so 1 have settled everything." 
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Mrs. Jones then leant back on the sofa, 
having recited her various arts and perform- 
ances, and the motives leading to them, seem- 
ing perfectly eatisfied with herself and all she 
had done. Juliet and I looked at each other in 
vacant astonishment, neither of us caring or 
daring to speak. As this silence went on, it 
seemed to irritate the bride, who, looking first 
at her daughter then at me, said haughtily, 

" In most cases of this kind it is customary 
to offer good wishes at least, if not congratula- 
tions." 

" Oh, mamma 1" said poor Juliet, almost cry- 
ing, " I really cannot congratulate you, for I 
think that this is such a wretched marriage for 
you, and you had much better not have 
married at all." 

This candid speech brought down a torrent 
of angry reproaches upon Juliet's head, with 
many slighting remarks upon her husband, his 
family and want of fortune; and then she 
wound up all by saying, 

" Your undutiful speech as to my marriage. 
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convinces me more and more how much cant 
and pretepce there is in all yonr fine and r^ 
ligions professions! You are angry at my 
marrying a doctor, because you think he is be- 
neath me^ in rank ; whereas you pretend to 
condescend to men of low estate ; not that I 
consider a clever medical man beneath anyone 
in the kingdom, but it is all your pride and 
vanity that is hurt by having such a step-father 
as I think right and proper to give you ; and 
if you do not choose to receive him with due 
respect, I will never speak to you or enter yoxu: 
doors again." 

" Oh I mamma I mamma I" said Juliet, then 
really crying in her distress, " do not let there 
be any more hard words between us. If you 
are really comfortable and happy with Dr. 
Jones, both Luke and I shall be very glad to 
see him here with you, whenever you please to 
come ; only you have so taken me by sui-prise, 
mamma, that you must forgive my not being 
prepared for such news." 

Mrs. Markham then suffered herself to be ap- 
VOL. ni. R 
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peased, and accepted her daughter's submission. 
She told ns her husband was coming to fetch 
her that same afternoon, and they were going 
to make a charming little honeymoon torn*, be- 
ginning with the sea place she had already told 
us of. Mrs« Jones laughed as she related a 
scene she had had with the Honourable Alethea, 
as she scoffingly called her sister, who was as 
much in the dark as to her proceedings and in- 
tentions as the rest of the world. 

Mrs. Jones quite triumphed in the idea of the 
mortification her marriage would inflict on all 
the Ramsay family. It seemed quite to delight 
her when she thought of it, adding that Alethea 
had been in treaty about some small house in 
London, which Lord Ramsay had promised to 
rent for her ; and had kept her proceedings a 
secret from her, lest she should have wished to 
participate in the benefit, and make her home 
with her. 

"And now," said the bride, with a sneer, 
" she is half afraid his lordship will withdraw 
his countenance &om her, seeing what bad com- 
pany she has been keeping here." 
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Then my step-mother turned her attention 
kindly to me, and invited me to visit her in 
Thorpe on her return, saying I should find it a 
pleasant change from the large family party at 
the Manor-house; and so she went chatting 
pleasantly on, about various matters, till at 
length we heard the sound of wheels approach- 
ing at a rapid pace, and soon after a handsome 
new carriage, with a pair of good horses, drew 
up at the Uttle gate of the Parsonage. Then 
Mrs. Jones leant forward, somewhat eagerly, to 
look into the carriage, and drew back, saying 
in a disappointed tone, 

" Oh I the doctor is not there 1 — the naughty 
man, he promised to come and fetch me him- 
self, but I suppose his courage failed." 

" I did not think we were so formidable," re- 
plied Juliet, with a half smile. 

Her mother only said carelessly, 

"No, there is nothing very alarming about 
you certainly, but I suppose just to-day he feels 
a little bashful ; but we will come and see you 
as soon as we return." 

r2 
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And with that promise the bride arose, kissed 
ns both, and swept graceftJIy out of the room. 
As Juliet and I followed her to the little garden 
gate, I observed that her dress was of an un- 
usually splendid texture. I had observed be- 
fore that she was somewhat elaborately attired, 
but knowing that she had been to Thorpe that 
morning, I did not think much about it. Now in 
the full light of the summer afternoon I Iblt 
convinced I gazed upon the wedding-dress it- 
self. As she came up to the carriage, I recog- 
nised Mr. Jones's old servant, who was stand- 

> 

ing holding the door open, whilst a new coach- 
man occupied the box of the carriage. 

" Why didn't your master come with the car- 
riage, Dixon ?" asked the lady of the equipage, 
rather imperiously. 

" Please, ma'am," said the man, almost trem- 
bling with the intensity of his efforts to be 
properly respectftd, both in the name of his 
master and himself^ to the "Honourable Mrs. 
Jones," "please, ma'am, master sends his respect- 
ful compliments, and will do himself the honour 
to wait upon you at the station." 
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" Oh ! very well ; then drive there at once." 

Juliet and I walked back into the house as 
the carriage whirled rapidly away, and we did 
not speak till we were again seated in the little 
sitting-room, and Juliet had taken up a sock 
she was knitting for little Alice, and had done a 
few rows, and then she only said, 

^'I am glad Luke did not come in whilst 
mamma was here." 

"And I am glad the doctor kept away for the 
present." " 

" Yes, so am ; I we shall all get used in time 
to this new state of things, but it seems very 
strange at present." 

" It might have been worse," said I. 

"Yes, poor Mr. Jones is a good harmless 
little man enough. I wonder whatever induced 
him to think of marrying mamma 1 and I cannot 
fancy her a bride." 

" No, it does not seem very suitable to a 
grandmamma. No wonder she objects to the 
name I but I hope she will be happy as Mrs. 
Jones, at all events." 
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I had to go back and encounter Miss Ramsay 
after that. But she did not say much to me. 
She evidently intended to cut the whole 
Markham connection, when she had once turned 
her back upon the old home. So she only re- 
marked, she supposed I had " heard of her sister's 
disgrace." It was " all of a piece," she added — I 
suppose she alluded to Claude — ^but she did not 
particularise. She told me the next morning she 
was going first to pay a visit to the Charles 
Bamsays ; that she had invited herself there, till 
her own house should be ready ; and should in 
all probability be asked by Lord Ramsay to 
stay with them in Grosvenor Square. She was 
very full of herself and her great relations, and 
entertained me with an account of the new Lady 
Ramsay's pedigree, which, it appeared, she had 
been getting up in readiness. Our parting was 
a very cool one, and when she got into the little 
old carriage that was to take her to the station, 
I felt sure I had seen the last of the Honourable 
Alethea Ramsay. After that I betook myself 
to the dear little happy Parsonage ; and then 
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there was a week of quiet happiness — ^very busy 
but very uneventful; and then I came back to 
my old home to receive my stranger brother, 
and all his unknown family. 

When the morning of that eventful day dawn- 
ed at last, I was vexed and perplexed with 
feeling in myself that I did not welcome it with 
more cheerfulness and hope. On the contrary, 
I was painfully conscious of a depressing weight 
on my spirits, arising in part from an apprehen- 
sion I could not overcome, that I should find my 
once dearly loved brother Piers so altered and 
estranged, that we should neither of us be able 
to recognize each other, and that a renewal of our 
old affection would be impossible. I fled to 
every sort of employment I could devise to 
drive away these busy and importunate thoughts. 
Most unwelcome intruders they were, and I 
blamed myself bitterly that they would come. 

However, the day wore on. The old house 
had been brightened up to the highest pitch of 
polish that was possible, and of which it was 
capable, with its old scanty furniture, from 
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which its late mistress had taken away and 
selected all the best articles, calling them her 
own property. Of such as remained the old serr 
vants and myself made the most. Everything 
gleamed bright and clean, and the old oak floors 
were fresh polished, and shone like looking- 
glass. The open windows admitted the sweet 
scent of summer flowers in the garden beneath, 
and the roses and honeysuckles clustered round 
the casements. Piers had desired that any 
servants who wished to stay should remain, and 
they would make what future additions they 
saw fit afl^erwards to the household. There 
were but two to take advantage of the permis- 
sion thus accorded ; but with their help, every- 
thing was satisfactorily arranged long before the 
arrival of the expected party. The rooms which 
had belonged to my father and mother were 
prepared for my brother and his wife, and the 
old nurseries, which were not far distant, duly 
got ready for the new little family of which I 
neither knew the names or number. The tables 
were spread above and below for the refresh- 
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ment of great and small on their arrival, fresh 
fruit and fresh flowers had been gathered in 
abundance, and the latter formed the chief 
ornament of every habitable room in the old 
house. 

All the preparations were concluded at last, 
and at the end of that long summer's day I sat 
down to watch and wait. If Juliet could have 
joined me, her firmer, stronger spirit would 
have been the greatest comfort that day ; but 
she was unfortunately absent. She had long 
promised to attend a school festival given by 
some friends a few miles distant, and neither 
Luke nor Juliet could be easily spared on such 
an occasion, so I would not urge her coming to 
help me that day, or express the longing desire 
I had for her presence. 

At last the clock struck eight, and then I 
knew they might come any moment ; so with a 
beating heart and listening ears I took up my 
position in the drawing-room, all sweet and 
gay with the flowers I had arranged, and felt 
ready to receive — Piers and Pamela! — the 
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names sounded strange, for we had not been 
much in the habit of talking of either, and of 
"Pamela" I had hitherto only thought as 
** Piers' wife ;" but now she was coming with 
her separate name and identity I 

Well, wheels were heard at last. I ran to 
the hall door close by. Two railway cabs drew 
their slow lengths along ; the ascent was rather 
steep, but the summit was soon gained, the 
level road rapidly passed, and the carriages 
stood at the door of the old home. It was get- 
ting dusk, but I saw quickly enough it was the 
tall form of my brother Piers who first stepped 
from the carriage. He stood for a moment on 
the threshold, and, as he did so, he reverently 
lifted his hat with an upward glance, and thus 
displayed more fully his dark embrowned face ; 
whilst I recognised, in the quick eager look he 
then cast all around, the same determined ex- 
pression in the eyes, and on the set features, 
that I had been used to love and to obey in the 
days of my childhood. I drew back for a mo- 
ment, for he had turned again to the carriage 
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to help his companion to descend. A tall, fair, 
young-looking woman, almost a girl still, was 
the first person I saw, and who I knew must be 
his wife ; but I could only judge imperfectly by 
that light of her claims to the beauty of which 
I had heard ; and then three little sleepy child- 
ren — two girls and a boy — ^were placed one by 
one on the steps of the house. After that I 
came forward to meet my brother and his fa- 
mily, but hardly knew what was said or done 
in the overwhelming feeling of the moment. I 
can only remember that, as Piers took me in his 
strong arms, and kissed me almost as fervently 
as when we parted, all my misgivings seemed 
to vanish, and my heart to melt, and respond 
with loving welcome, for I felt it was indeed 
my brother who was returned to me. 

" How sweet ! — ^how charming 1" were the 
first words I heard Pamela utter, after the 
silent embrace she gave me on our introduc- 
tion, and this little sentence was spoken on en- 
tering the room I had been so busy in prepar- 
ing for her reception. 
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I echoed the words in my heart as I looked 
then on her fair face, and thought to myself, 
" How sweet and charming !" 

Oh I the delight of feeling all clouds of dis- 
trust and apprehension clear away, as they did 
that evening as I looked on the countenances 
of my brother and his wife, fully revealed to my 
anxious gaze by the light of the lamp I I saw 
then that Pamela was no longer actually beau- 
tiful, or even so very young, as I had imagined. 
Still, Piers looked old enough to be her father ; 
and there was a transparent, lily-like look about 
her face and figure, which always reminded me 
of that fragrant and fragile flower. The more 
I looked at Piers, the stronger grew the resem- 
blance to the dearly-loved brother of my girlish 
recollection, and by the end of that evening the 
sixteen years of separation seemed to have 
melted away, and the days of childhood to 
have returned. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

rpHERE is nothing strikes me more forcibly 
•*■ than the strange ease with which we ac- 
custom ourselves to an entire change of circum- 
stances, and adopt new habits and ways with 
new people. Thus in a very short time it 
seemed to me as of Piers and Pamela had been 
living at the Manor-house all the days of their 
lives, instead of their pleasant rule there being 
only a thing of yesterday ; and I could hardly 
believe that all the calm and comfort I enjoyed 
in my old residence with them had been so 
lately preceded by the turmoil which had 
marked the departure of Mrs. Markham and 
Ramsay. 

I was very happy with my brother and his 
wife. Piers had a strongly-marked character, 
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of which the great point was its extreme reality. 
A sort of straightforward honesty marked every 
word and action of his life. He might be a little 
deficient in outward polish, and perhaps occa- 
sionally too direct and plain in speech to suit 
very fastidious people ; but rough as he might 
sometimes appear, it was only the outward 
man; he could be as tender as he was true when 
the occasion called for it ; but this very tender- 
ness of feeling he often concealed by the blunt- 
ness of his speech. 

I found he had taken leave of India and his 
post there for good, and parted with his shares 
in a bank he had helped to establish. He was by 
no means a rich man, for he had sacrificed a 
great deal in so doing. But he considered that 
his wife's health, and much of her happiness, 
were likely to be sacrificed by remaining in 
India, and he took his resolution accordingly. 
They had lost two children, and the eldest was 
of an age to send to England, and Pamela was 
fretting over the prospect feither of parting 
with the delicate boy, or leaving her husband to 
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bring him herself to England. Under the circum- 
stances, Piers made a sudden determination, 
which restored peace and happiness to all, and 
brought them without delay to England, de- 
lighted with the idea of inhabiting the old 
home, which he so fondly remembered and de- 
scribed. 

Pamela was quite worthy of her husband's de- 
votion, for with all. her gentleness of manner, 
and fragility of appearance, she had consider- 
able strength of mind, with the most unselfish 
as well as affectionate heart. We soon became 
great friends, but it was not till after some 
weeks and months of intimacy that she spoke of 
our mutual friend Mr. Digby, and said she had 
become best acquainted with me through him, 
for Piers' recollection was of a child, and his that 
of a woman. 

" And just such a one as I have found you to 
be," she added, very kindly. 

She then told me they were in hopes that he 
would come to England the following year, and 
that if he did come he would be much with 
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them. I knew what she was thinking of, but I 
felt quite sure in myself that it could never be 
— even if Mr. Digby still wished it — as I knew 
both Piers and Pamela desired. But I did not 
distress myself in anticipating annoyances that 
possibly might never come, although Pamela 
told me my former friend was still unmarried, 
and, she added, " quite unchanged in his opinion 
regarding you-insensible as you are." 

After a time Dr. and Mrs. Jones came back 
from their wedding tour, and as it seemed to be 
her good pleasure to be on amiable terms with 
all her late husband's family, no one opposed 
the flow of her good intentions. If it had been 
only for Juliet's sake, we should all have de- 
sired the same. Piers did not hesitate to say 
he liked his former step-mother much better out 
of the family than in it, and as Dr. Jones seemed 
a good sort of man in his way, harmless and 
respectable, he should have seen no reason for 
forbidding the banns. Piers appeared to care as 
little for unsuitableness of position in the choice 
his step-mother had chosen to make as he had 
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for the rank of the Bamsay family, when it 
pleased his father to marry into it. Juliet was 
glad that her eldest brother looked upon her 
mother's foolish act (as she and Luke considered 
it) with so much indulgence — ^it might have 
been perhaps better termed indiflference — when 
he merely said she had a right to please herself, 
and he had no intention of quarrelling with her 
for so doing. 

I was rather anxious as to how Juliet's husband 
and his cousin might get on, and was pleased to 
find, in spite of my misgivings, that Piers and 
Luke soon came to a good understanding. At 
first my brother, who had a great dread of cant, 
did not fancy his cousin's strictness and zeal in 
his profession ; but, as soon as he discovered how 
perfectly genuine he was in every respect, and 
how little he thought of himself or anything he 
did, and how firmly determined he was to do 
his duty to the uttermost, then he yielded him 
his unqualified respect, and personal regard 
succeeded on further acquaintance, soon strength- 
ened by the pleasant ties of family friendship. 

VOL. III. S 
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I believe the Honourable Mrs. Jones was very 
happy in her new position at Thorpe, especially 
when it was seen that the new Squire Mark- 
ham and his wife, at the Manor-house, always 
called at her house when they drove into 
Thorpe. 

She had been determined to establish herself 
as a sort of queen there, and by dint of skilful 
management she succeeded ; and when it was 
found she "had not lost caste with her former 
husband's family, then the most aristocratic of 
her neighbours ventured to visit the doctor's 
wife, and by degrees the little ci-devant doctor 
himself rose on his wife's pinions to the same 
elevation on which she had chosen to place 
herself. 

I thought my step-mother much improved 
when I went to pass a few days with her that 
winter ; the active life she led agreed with her — 
both health and spirits, as well as temper, were 
much benefited thereby. Her husband looked 
upon her with great admiration ; the awe with 
which she had formerly inspired him had hap- 
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pily vanished linder the familiar intercourse of 
daily domestic life ; and, strange as it may ap- 
pear, the apparently ill-assorted pair appeared 
to live very comfortably and amicably together. 
I believe they really liked each other, in their 
own peculiar way. 

It happened one day, in the early spring-time 
of that same year, I drove over to Thorpe on a 
shopping expedition. My two little twin nieces 
were my companions. Cissy and Annie being 
always my especial pets and charges ; the boy 

Kaymond, who was younger and a delicate child, 
hardly ever left his mother's side. She had 
lost her eldest, as well as a baby-boy, just be- 
fore Piers settled to come to England ; so this 
remaining darling was tended with peculiar 
care. Dr. Jones's house was always our first 
point of destination on those occasions ; we 
were sure of a welcome and a luncheon. I 
therefore drove straight to the house, and, dis- 
missing the carriage, took my little nieces with 
me into the house without ceremony. 

The sitting-room was empty, but I saw the 

s2 
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doctor throngh the open door in the' garden 
busily employed, as he loved to be, amongst 
his plants and flowers. He gave ns all three a 
kindly nod of welcome, saying his hands were 
not fit to offer us ; and then, in answer to my 
question respecting my step-mother, said — "Yes, 
the dear lady" (he always called her either " the 
dear" or "my dear lady," but very seldom 
either " Mrs. Jones," or " my wife," and never 
** Charlotte," either to herself or others) — " yes, 
she is gone out for a drive, and to lunch at Sir 
James Stirling's. Lady Stirling was here the 
other day ; she brought her children on their 
way to the dentist's, and begged the dear lady 
to go there any day this week (next week the 
Stirlings are going to London) ; so I pressed 
her to go there this morning, not knowing you 
and the dear little children were coming. But 
I am glad she went ; I hope it will do her good ; 
and she will be back before you have done your 
shopping, for you must have your luncheon and 
the children their dinner before you set off on 
that business." 
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The two little girls, who were lively, restless 
little creatures, began about that time to 
clamour fpr a sight of " dear lady's " (as they 
called her, in imitation of the doctor) talking 
parrot, her Persian cat, her dancing poodle, and 
various other accomplished pets, the possession 
of which had greatly endeared " dear lady " to 
her step-son's little daughters. After the chil- 
dren had been duly disposed of to the care of 
Mrs. Jones's own maid, whilst their dinner was 
preparing, I sat down in the garden to talk to 
the doctor, whilst he continued his labours on 
the flower-bed close by. 

" This," said he, indicating a special parterre, 
" this is my principal charge in the garden, and 
it is to be filled with the sweetest and choicest 
of flowers, for it is just under my dear lady's 
own room window." 

" She is quite well, I hope, for you spoke of 
the drive doing her goodf I asked by way of 
beginning our conversation. 

" Pretty well, pretty well — just a little want 
of power in the pulse, and slight nervous affeo- 
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tion of Bpiritfl ; so I can't let her sit at home and 
think to-day T 

** To-day r 

**Ah, my dear Miss Marian — have yon for- 
gotten? Why, don't you remember? — it is 
your brother Claude's birthday." 

" Ah 1 so it is ; and his poor mother still frets 
over it." 

" Yes ; and so she will do till he comes back 
to her." 

" Poor dear Claude, he seems quite to have 
forgotten us all. How I wonder where he and 
Flora are 1" 

"No one can tell for certain; and yet a 
curious little coincidence occurred to me the day 
before yesterday." 

" You don't mean relating to Claude ?" 

** Only this,'* said Mr. Jones, laying down his 
hoe, and coming up to me, whilst he spoke 
earhestly and rapidly, " it seems a mere trifle, 
but you know I went to York on business the 
other day, and having to stop an hour at the 
branch station, went to the book-stall, to get 
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something to read whilst we stopped there, for 
I had forgotten to take my morning paper. It 
was a small place, and a very poor collection of 
books, and none of the titles were familiar to 
me ; so, as the next best guide, I looked at the 
names of the publishers, and here " (pulling a 
small book out of his pocket) " the first I looked 
at was this American pamphlet, published at 
New York by ' Masters and Marhliam.^ Now, is 
not that strange ?" 

I felt much disappointed, as I observed ours 
was not an uncommon name, and we had no 
reason whatever to infer that it could in this 
case belong in any way to Claude. 

" Well, well," said he, returning the book to 
his pocket, rather vexed at the slighting view I 
took of his discovery, " you may think nothing 
of it, Miss Marian, but for all that I have seen 
in my experience things turn up very strangely 
when you least expect them ; and when they do, 
to my mind it is because they are intended to 
do so — the time is come for them ; for I have 
no faith in blind chances myself.'* 
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" No more have I. I only wish I could be- 
lieve there was the slightest clue in this publi- 
cation. My own impression is, and so is his 
sister Juliet's, that he and his wife are living 
abroad under a feigned name — (and you are 
aware she saw Flora) — at least, I cannot help 
hoping it is so." 

The little doctor stood leaning on his hoe, 
and slowly turning the leaves of the little book 
in his hand, as if to desire some counsel or com- 
fort from so doing. At last he said, 
*' I have tried the advertising plan." 
" No, have you ? With no effect, I fear." 
" None as yet. I put several advertisements 
in the Times column, after my dear lady and I 
were first married, for I wished to give her all 
the joy I could think of; so I worded it thus — 
' If C — de M — k — m, who left his home (date), will 
return with his wife to his disconsolate family^ all 
wUl be forgiven, and arrangements made to his ad- 
vantage^ Nothing could speak clearer or fairer 
than that'' 

" Nothing 1" I replied with a sigh, as I 
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thought if Claude were willing to return, there 
would be no occasion to advertise to induce him 
to do so. 

On my return home that day, I mentioned 
the httle occurrence I have just narrated, as a 
specimen of the little Doctor's kindly spirit, but 
not as thinking it of the least importance. 
Piers, however, took it up quite warmly, saying 
it might be a clue, and we were bound to follow 
up any, even the most remote that might present 
itself observing, at the same time, 

"I have been thinking a good deal about 
that poor lad lately; it does seem such a thing 
to sit down quietly to enjoy ourselves here, and 
never concern ourselves about him in any way, 
but leave him coolly to his fate, whatever that 
may be — poor Claude 1 What a fine handsome 
boy he was when I left home ; and so good- 
tempered, nothing could spoil him, though his 
mother tried hard. I must hear something of 
him, and should have done so before, only I did 
not know which way to turn, and I have been 
so busy here ever since I came home. But I 
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won't be idle in Claude's affairs any longer"; 
slight as this idea is, I will follow it up," Then 
after a pause he asked, " You told me he was 
engaged by your neighbour, Mr. Crofton, as his 
secretary in helping him in his. literary pursuits ; 
now can you — but I fear it is useless asking you, 
Marion — tell me anything as to their nature, or 
method of publication, or any names of those 
he employed, or was associated with in these 
pursuits ?" 

These questions and ideas of Piers seemed 
to let in a flood of light into my mind, as 
suggestive of the nature of the occupation 
Claude might have sought, and those to 
whom he might have applied as likely to 
aid him in his endeavours to earn a liveli- 
hood ; and in so thinking a little hope began to 
dawn upon the Doctor's discovery. How thank- 
ful was I to be able to furnish so many particu- 
lars of the nature Piers desired to ascertain, and 
yet had so little expectation of being able to 
acquire. My brother looked at me, with a 
comical expression of astonishment on his dark 
pleasant face, and then said, 
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" Why, you seem, Marion, to have been as 
much au fait at this Mr. Crofton's literary pro- 
ceedings as Claude himself could have been. I 
had no idea you took so much interest in those 
subjects ; you have completely hid your candle 
under a bushel hitherto." 

" I fear you will find it is a very poor re- 
flected little light after all, and not in the least 
capable of giving any light by itself; but you 
know Juliet and I were so much and so con- 
stantly at the Hall with the Croftons, before 
Mary married and all this unhappy business 
occurred, that it is no wonder we were inter- 
ested in all that was going on there." 

Piers mused for a few minutes, and then 
asked some farther questions respecting the in- 
timacy that had existed between the two fami- 
lies (for Mr. Crofton came to the Hall after my 
brother had left his home), but I saw he never 
for a moment approached the truth of the real 
nature of the interest which had sprung up be- 
tween me and my former friend. He was evi- 
dently misled by the relationship of father and 
daughter, and thought only of Flora as a friend 
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both of Juliet's and mine ; he had no idea that 
her father was scarcely older than himself. He 
spoke, however, very sternly in regard fco Mr. 
Crofton's conduct as a father, and the implac- 
ability he had shown towards his daughter and 
poor Claude, saying — " Though 1 do not for a 
moment defend the conduct of either in this un- 
happy affair, yet I most utterly and entirely 
condemn the part Mr. Croffcon has taken, and 
the spirit he has shown in the whole business." 

" Poor man I" said I, incautiously advocating 
his cause, " he had before suffered so terribly, 
that, when his trust was again betrayed, we 
can hardly wonder at his feeling it so bitterly 
and resentfully." 

" Is that yow, Marian ?" asked Piers, looking 
up at me in surprise. " I should have expected 
you to have advocated the young people's 
cause, instead of taking part with the stern old 
father." 

Stern old father 1 — ^the epithet made me al- 
most smile in the midst of my distress and per- 
plexity ; but I hastened to say, 
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" And so I do, Piers. I am desirous of mak* 
ing every excuse for our dear Claude* ' 

" And for his poor young wife too, I hope," 
said my brother, adding — " It does seem almost 
incrediHe to me that a man could have the 
heart to cast off his only child on such a provo- 
cation, great as it might have been. Even if 

m 

he had chosen to have kept her at a distance 
for a time, it is quite horrible to think of leav- 
ing them without any means whatever in the 
world, to sink or swim, as the chance might 
tiu:n up. My only hope is that we may yet 
find that Claude has been at work to some ad- 
vantage for their maintenance. Well, we will 
find them out, I am determined, now I have 
taken the matter in hand, if they are to be 
found in any quarter of the globe." 

Such was my brother's firm resolve, and I 
knew that, having once formed his project, he 
would not be deterred from it. His wife (his 
ever-yalued counsellor on all occasions) advised 
him to go up to London at once, and begin 
prosecuting his inquiries after his brother there. . 
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We were all aware it was the first place he and 
Flora went to on leaving home, flow I loved 
Pamela for her unselfish conduct on the occa- * 
sion I — for I knew any separation, however 
short, firom that beloved husband was painful 
to her. But she urged his going at once, and 
and as he said he could leave her happily under 
my care, he fixed an early day, saying no time 
was like the present. He employed the inter- 
vening time in making every inquiry, and not- 
ing down the least thing that could serve as a 
guide to him in his search. 

The morning before Piers set off on his jour- 
ney to London, Luke came in early, saying his 
visit was chiefly intended for me, as he had 
news to tell me which he was desirous to bring 
himself, though he was sorry to say it was very 
melancholy. Seeing we all looked alarmed — 
thinking, no doubt, of our missing brother — 
he hastened to say that it did not concern any 
of us immediately in regard to relationship, but 
he knew, for the sake of Lady Manwairing, I 
should be grieved to hear her husband was 
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dead. I felt, at the same time, a great shock 
and a great relief. For one moment I fancied 
it might be some calamity had befallen hor bro- 
ther, and yet, when I heard the real fact, most 
deeply did I sorrow for my friend. Her mar- 
ried life had indeed been a sad one, and yet so 
far it had fulfilled its purpose, that she had 
been able to watch over and smooth the last 
few years of her beloved husband's existence. 
Poor Mary 1 — and that was the end of her many 
prayers for his restoration, of all her tender and 
devoted care 1 Alas ! there had indeed need be 
a brighter and a happier world than this, where 
the fairest fruit we gather is but like the dead 
sea apples in our mouth 1 Then, with the self- 
ishness of human nature, as soon as I had quite 
realised the fact of my poor friend's bereave- 
ment, I began to speculate on the effect it 
might have on the family movements, and I 
turned to Luke for information on that point, 
asking him where he had heard these sad 
tidings, and if he knew anything relative to 
Mary herself. Luke told me he had his infor- 
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mation from the most authentic source — that 
was from old Mrs. Forest, whose son had heard 
the preceding day direct from Mr. Crofton, who 
wrote from the Cape. 

"And what did he say?" I asked, my voice 
trembling, and my heart throbbing, 

" I understood Mrs. Forest that Mr. Crofton 
was at that time himself on his way home, and 
is probably now arrived, bringing his widowed 
sister, with her baby boy and orphan step- 
daughter, and that the vessel they were in 
conveyed the remains of Sir Edward Man- 
wairing, which they were bringing to be in- 
terred at his own family place." 

And, after all poor Mary's hopes and expecta- 
tions, that was her first visit to that charming 
place she had so often talked oi^ and longed to 
show me 1 Could anything be more deplorably 
sad than these tidings of my early friend ? and 
yet, to my shame I record it, there was an un- 
dertone of gladness in my heart, which said — 
" He is coming back 1 — he is perhaps even now 
in the same locality as yourself. Who knows 
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but that he may come even to his own home 
again, and that you may see him once more ?" 
I did not own to those thoughts at that time, 
and I was very sincerely distressed for poor 
Mary. What a blighted life hers had been, 
and yet how fiiU of devotion to others 1 Surely 
now, thought I, something will be heard of 
Flora ! When Mary has time and thoughts to 
bestow on anyone, she will never rest till she 
has found the lost lamb, and brought it home 
rejoicing to her motherly care. 

Piers sat some time that evening in thought. 
At last he looked up and said to Luke, who, with 
his wife, was dining at the Manor, 

" I wish you would come with me to London 
to-morrow, Dillon. I should like to see that 
Mr. Crofton, if possible, and he is in town ; so 
will you come I " 

So Luke said "Yes," and they set off together 
the next day. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

JULIET remained at the Manor-house, where 
it was settled she was to take up her abode 
during the few days of her husband's absence. 
Piers intended to return as soon as he had seen 
things put a little into train, and had been able 
if possible to accomplish an interview with Mr. 
Crofton, who, John Forest believed, intended to 
come up to London as soon as the funeral was 
over. But said he could not fail to hear of him 
from his agent there, with whose address Forest 
ftirnished his clergyman, as a proof of his special 
favour. 

We three women, then, stood looking after 
Piers and Luke as they departed, glad to see 
them go on their errand of mercy, and longing 
intensely to see them return with happy tidings, 
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as we trusted, of the long lost and absent. Two 
or three days passed quietly away. We did 
not expect much news at first. Of course both 
the wives received treasured lines of affection, 
as soon as their husbands reached their destina- 
tion, and I was fain to be content with the scraps 
they treated me to, and kind messages con- 
tained in their letters. The " dear lady " and 
her husband came over to see us, and hear what 
had taken the two gentlemen away so suddenly, 
as she — Mrs. Jones — had never heard a word of 
their intentions till Miss Jones brought the news 
that they were actually gone. As Piers had 
particularly desired that nothing should be said 
relative to the object of his journey, no one 
could satisfy either the doctor or his lady as to 
the cause of this unexpected movement. 

" I don't think anything about your husband 
running about now and then to amuse himself," 
said Mrs. Jones to Pamela ; " but really '' (turn- 
ing to Juliet) " I am surprised when your quiet 
stay-at-home parsons frisk off in this manner. 
Well, as he is gone, and is not coming back 
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just yet, you had better come and see me, and 
bring the child too, if you like/' 

Juliet was, however, far better pleased to re- 
main with little Alice where she was ; and 
Pamela, guessing the same, put in her urgent 
claim to the visit she had been promised in her 
husband's absence, so that there was nothing 
more to be said, though Mrs. Jones drew up 
rather haughtily, something in her old way, as 
she begged her daughter not to distress herself 
to make apologies which were not needed. 
Juliet made the amende honorable as far as she 
was able, by saying, 

" I really expect Luke back in two days at 
furthest, mamma ; but I shall be very glad to 
come to you some other time, and just now, 
whilst he is away, I am glad to find myself in 
the midst of my parish, as I am here, and at 
Thorpe I should be quite out of the way." 

"Well, you are all very mysterious, that is 
all I can say 1" said her mother in reply, Avith a 
searching and rather defiant look all round, 
which appeared to me to indicate that she had 
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some undefined fears and suspicions as regarded 
her son, but feared to give them utterance. 
Poor woman, her unusual irritability showed 
there was something more than usual stirring 
in her heart. I was a good deal perplexed, too, 
when, as they were leaving the room at the end 
of their unsatisfactory visit, the little doctor 
drew back, and said to me, in an audible 
whisper, 

" What about that little book, and the name, 
eh ? I suppose you mentioned it to your brother? 
But, I say, mwm's the word as far as my dear 
lady is concerned just now. She would fret her- 
self to fiddle-strings if she got hold of it in any 
way. You understand ? Hush I Yes, yes, coming 
this instant, dear lady ; don^t wait for me." 

But dear lady was not to be so put ofi", and 
she flounced back impetuously, saying, 

"What, more whispering and secrets 1 It's 
you this time, Marian ! What can you have got 
to say to the doctor that I am not to hear ?" 
And then, muttering and complaining, the dear 
lady was led down to her carriage, where, no 
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doubt, her attentive husband soon managed to 
soothe and satisfy her. 

The next morning Pamela received a large 
dispatch from Piers. I looked at it with envious 
eyes, thinking it must contain some tidings of 
an interesting nature, and so sat speculating 
rather rudely, I fear, on Pamela's sweet face, 
as she read her letter at the breakfast table. 
Of course the intensity of my gaze dtew hers 
in a mesmeric way upon me in my tm-n. She 
laughed good-naturedly as she encountered my 
fixed, eager look. 

"Yes, your instinct tells you true, Marian, 
there is a great deal about you in this letter, 
and you shall hear it all presently ; at the 
same time glancing towards Juliet, who was 
too much absorbed in her own letter to care 
about that of any other person just then. 

" About me," I said, disappointed ; " I hoped 
it was about our dear Claude." 

" Well," returned Pstmela, " you shall hear 
— but perhaps you can guess — it is about some 
one Piers has just seen in London, who will ask 
after and talk about you." 
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Whatl thought I to myself, is it possible 
that Piers and Mr. Crofton have actually met, 
and even talked of me. What unutterably 
blissful visions followed that supposition ; but I 
dared not speak a word. 

" Ah 1 I see you look guilty now. May Piers 
ask him down her« Not just now, for many 
reasons ; btft say some time in the summer, or 
autumn/ even ; though he says he would not 
annoy you by coming for the world, much as he 
desires to see you again. Dear Piers, he has 
found time to write all this to me, because he 
knows how pleased I shall be ; and I want you, 
Marian darling, too, to be glad to see Percival 
Digby here. He is the very person, I know, 
and so does Piers, to make you happy." 

Alas 1 the charm was dissolved, and my dis- 
appointment was so bitter, I could only just 
articulate, 

" Oh I no, that could never be, for I can't love 
him !" 

I saw Pamela was hurt at my perversity, as 
she imagined it ; and perhaps it was natural, as 
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she could not tell the cause, and believed I 
might have liked Mr. Digby had I chosen to do 
BO. Perhaps, considering my entirely dependant 
situation, some people might have considered 
it my duty to have made the endeavour, when 
so advantageous an opportunity of marrying 
offered itself again to me. But 1 was quite 
sure that consideration had no weight with my 
open-hearted, generous-minded sister-in-law. 
It was of me she thought, and my advantage ; 
and she also had a very sincere regard for her 
husband's friend, and desired, above everything, 
to see us united. However, she soon regained 
her equanimity (sooner than I did mine) and no 
more was said on the subject at that time. 

Luke did not return as soon as we expected 
him — he got a friend to take his duty for him 
for two or three Sundays, and then he and 
Piers came back together. Neither of them had 
entered into any details as to the success of 
their proceedings in their letters home, so we 
had everything to learn on their return. It 
may be imagined how eagerly Juliet and I 
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Bcanned the countenances of both the men, 
when we saw them once more ; whilst Pamela 
was little less anxious to hear that some good 
had resulted from their long separation — for so 
it seemed to her. It struck me immediately 
that neither Luke nor Piers looked as if they 
were satisfied with what they had accomplished, 
or possibly with the failure that had attended 
their efibrts. I was too anxious to hear, to dare 
to question, so waited patiently till Piers 
could tell me all about everything. 

" / fear," said he, " there is nothing very com- 
forting to record ; and we are still quite in the 
dark as to Claude's present locale; but our 
good friend, the doctor, did us good service in 
pointing out the first steps we were to pursue ; 
and we hope in time we shall hear more — every- 
thing is in train to do so. But there was no 
use in waiting any longer in London, so we 
thought it best to come home ourselves after 
we had set things going, and left them in abler 
hands than our own, and had had the desired 
interview with Mr. Crofton." 
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" Then you have actually seen Mr. Crofton ? 
When was that ? You never mentioned it/' 

" No, for it only took place two days ago. 
That was what detained us so long. He was 
not in town when we first went up. He waited 
with his sister, Lady Manwairing, at her place, 
somewhere in Kent or Sussex, I think, till she 
came up with him, which she was obliged to do 
on her late husband's affairs." 

"Poor Maryl You did not see her, I sup- 
pose ?" 

"No. Being an entire stranger to her, I 
could not expect to do so at that time, but she 
saw Dillon." 

And then Piers gave me the full account of 
their proceedings, and what information they 
obtained, which may be briefly thus recounted : 
Piers, with Luke, made their first application 
for tidings of Claude to the various members of 
the literary firms with whom Mr. Crofton had 
transacted business, and with many of whom 
Claude had been in the habit of corresponding 
in his own name, as his secretary. Piers said 
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they were quite elated to find their first cast so 
successful. It seemed poor Claude had made 
application in that direction almost immediately 
on his arriving in London with Flora. He de- 
sired, he said, to obtain a situation either as 
private secretary or amanuensis to some gentle- 
man requiring such an assistant. 

It did not appear that Claude's inquiries had 
met with any success from those to whom he 
fii'st addressed himself. It seemed that the ru- 
mour of his elopement, with the reason of his 
quitting Mr. Croffcon, had got wind, and people 
looked coldly upon him in consequence. From 
certain inquiries Piers was enabled to make, he 
gathered that Claude had at last got some 
temporary employment to illustrate a weekly 
paper of no great importance, and to supply a 
few articles in the same. Then it was that a 
young man of some importance, who was at- 
tached to a leading literary house, and had seen 
Claude (whom he had previously known by 
correspondence) when making his fi-uitless ap- 
plication at the same house, and liking what he 
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saw of him, found him out, and introduced him on 
his own responsibility to connections of his own, 
who took him up, and promised to do the best 
in their power for him. 

The opportunity offered itself soon after in 
the shape of a clever American publisher, who 
happened to come over on matters connected 
with their house of business, and seeing Claude, 
took a fancy to him, and proposed that he should 
go back to America with him, and at the same 
time offered him a situation connected with his 
literary staff on liberal terms. These were, it 
may be supposed, readily accepted by Claude ; 
and that he got on well, and that his employer 
was well satisfied, was made sufficiently apparent 
by the fact that in the course of a couple of years 
from that time the name of Markham appeared 
in conjxmction with that of Marshall. Thus it 
seemed Claude's rise and progress in the work- 
ing world of literature had been steady, and no 
doubt remunerative. But, unhappily, his pros- 
perity seemed then to have come to its culmi- 
nating point, and the star of his good fortune 
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Bet — at least in that hemisphere — as far as could 
be guessed. Mr. Marshal died suddenly. What 
property he had devolved on a nephew, as heir- 
' at-law, for he had made no will. Claude Mark- 
ham had no legal instrument to show his claims 
on a share of his partner's property. The nephew 
seized on everything he could claim,and Claude 
Markham was turned adrift. It was believed 
that what little money he had individually saved 
he embarked at once in a trading vessel ; but 
that was all uncertain. It was nearly two 
years since anything had been heard of him in 
New York ; but it was hoped there was a chance 
of fuller information before long. It seemed 
he was well known by name and appearance 
during the two or three years he lived with Mr. 
Marshall in New York. He affected no mystery, 
and if anyone had taken the trouble to inquire, 
he might have been heard of before. But, alas I 
there was a great gap between that time and 
the present. 

" Possibly," I suggested, " it was then that 
Claude came with Flora abroad, and might have 
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taken the name of Delacour, for some reason or 
object, of which we could not possibly judge." 

Then it was that Piers' honest face clouded 
over, and he said in a low but impressive voice, 

"That is the strange part of his story; 
everyone is agreed that Claude Markham had 
no wife 1 — he came as a single man to America, 
and lived there single and alone ! Yes ! no 
doubt you are astonished, and so am I, but I 
can tell you nothing on the subject, for no one 
has ever solved the mystery to me 1" 

I cannot express the strange variety of 
feelings that quite overcame me at that revela- 
tion, it seemed too strange to be true ; and yet 
that it was so, admitted of no doubt. But it 
would be wearisome to record half the extraor- 
dinary notions that flitted through my brain, 
without finding a place to rest in, during the 
course of that and many succeeding days. Piers 
then said, when he and Luke Dillon had fully 
ascertained that extraordinary fact, which cast 
such an entirely new light over every part of 
the subject, together with what he and Juliet 
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had aeen and heard when in Switzerland of 
Flora and her companioD, they came to the in- 
stant conclusion that Mr. Crofton ought with- 
out loss of time to be informed of this new posi- 
tion of affairs. There was so much that was 
contradictory, and everything that was per- 
plexing, in the whole proceeding regarding 
that strange elopement (which had undoubted- 
ly taken place), that unless one, or both of the 
missing parties could be found, and their own 
statements taken, there was little or no chance 
of ever arriving at any conclusive opinion on 
the subject. 

" So that is just the position of affairs at this 
present time," said Piers wearily. " I will not 
say we have not done some good ; but I con- 
fess, whichever way I turn in this labyrinth of 
perplexities, I see fresh difficulties in getting out 
of them." 

I asked anxiously respecting Piers's intro- 
duction to Mr. Crofton, and he said he found 
him courteous and gentlemanlike, but evidently 
shrinking from the subject that had brought 
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them together, and altogether disinclined to be- 
lieve that Claude Markham had gone to America 
alone. He had no doubt, he said, that people 
ftilly believed that it was so ; but he could see 
no object in my brother's leaving his " wife" be- 
hind him. That he was sorry to be obliged to 
say it, but he believed both the young people 
were able dissemblers, and if they wished to 
conceal the fact of their marriage in America 
they would contrive to do so. 

" I cannot say," added Piers, " that my inter- 
view with Mr, Crofton was satisfactory ; it was 
next to impossible to deal with a man who 
seems to doubt every person he comes in con- 
tact with, and reconciles every apparent im- 
possibility in his own mind by supposing it 
the result of some extraordinary piece of du- 
plicity on the part of others. Still, he listened 
with forbearance to my openly-expressed opinion 
to the contrary of all he believed, and even to- 
lerated me when I spoke of the duties which 
fathers owed even to their erring children — 
daughters especially. By the way, Marion, 
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what a young-looking man he is! to have a 
daughter who has made all this esclandre some 
five or six years ago ! — andso'good-looking too. 
I saw, however, I made no impression upon 
him, in spite of all my earnestness. Still, he 
gave me the idea of wishing to be firiendly, 
and we parted on good terms, though by no 
means satisfactory to me. I believe, however, 
Dillon had far better success with your former 
friend Lady Manwairing." 

It was some consolation after this, to turn to 
Luke and hear his account of his interview 
with poor Mary. I knew how much it must 
have cost her, a widow of only three or four 
months' standing, and she who was a mdow in- 
deed; for great, indeed, is the difference be- 
tween " widows and widows I" But Mary Man- 
wairing was one truly bereaved. Still, she 
came out of the absorbment of her overwhelm- 
ing grief to see Luke, and hear his account of 
Juliet's interview with Flora, and every little 
particular he had gathered during the time he 
was in the neighbourhood. 

VOL. m. u 
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"She was my first child, you know," she 
said, with a sorrowful smile, " and she has a 
right to my best motherly care, especially if all 
the world besides forsake her," 

Then she promised Luke that she would use 
every endeavour to discover and trace her out, 
whilst Piers, on his* part, was conducting his 
search for his brother in America, She — Lady 
Manwairing, would turn to the Continent, tak- 
ing, as a clue, the name and date that Luke had 
given her. She would spare no expense, she 
said, in finding her niece, and bringing her 
back if living, to her safe protection, even if it 
should be found that she and her husband had 
unhappily, either from choice or necessity, 
separated. Luke told me she was very calm, 
and seemed very determined to prosecute her 
intentions — and spoke passingly of her satis- 
faction in having such abundant means at her 
command, that she fully anticipated success — 
though she feared there might be little satisfac- 
tion in the results. 

Luke said she asked with affection after me 
an(J Juliet, and seemed on the whole glad to 
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have seen anyone so nearly connected. She 
showed Luke her own boy, a fine child about 
three years old, the little Sir Everard Manwair- 
ing and his half-sister, a sweet little girl about 
ten years old, both left to her sole and undivid- 
ed care and guardianship. She seemed deeply 
impressed with the sacred importance of the 
charge in both cases ; but simple and natural in 
her expression of her feeling in that and every 
other respect, as she had ever been. 

She did not give an opinion as to the strange 
discrepancies in the present position of our 
family affairs, nor attempt to solve the difficult- 
ies of them by anything of her own suggestion. 
She said everything was so perfectly inexpli- 
cable and unaccountable, and yet she would try 
to hope the best. She said she blamed herself for 
not having taken a more active part towards her 
niece when she first left her home with Claude. 
But she confessed to having felt so bitterly 
grieved and disappointed at the disgraceful and 
dishonom-able conduct of the two young peo- 
ple, that she felt with her brother it would be 
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as well to leave them to their own devices for 
a time. 

She never doubted but that Flora would 
apply for pardon and assistance, as soon as she 
felt either necessary to her well-being; and 
though Mr. Crofton had declared that under 
no circumstances he would be persuaded to 
grant either, he so far conceded to his sister's 
urgent request, that he promised the application 
should be forwarded to her at any time, when- 
ever the run-away couple saw fit to make any. 
None came, however ; and soon after that time 
her whole thoughts and time were so occupied 
and engrossed with her husband's increasing 
weakness and illness, and her own cares and 
anxieties, with her own baby as well, that she 
left other things to take their own course ; and 
of that she now repented, and was desirous to 

* 

make all the reparation in her power. 

No wonder, thought I, as I listened to Luke's 
recital of his interview with Mary, that she had 
no thoughts to spare for me then I No time to 
write 1 and yet she sent me a kind message to 
beg me to go and visit her that next summer. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

T NEED not linger long over this portion of 
•*■ my story — the sequel will soon be told. 
Alas ! for my brother's endeavours ! — his agents 
failed to find out where Claude had vanished to, 
and whether he were still living in that great 
western world to which he had betaken him- 
self. It was the more bitterly disappointing, 
because all the earlier part of his history stood 
out so clear and so distinct ; but yet it was, as 
a solitary figure, that my young brother always 
appeared in every position in which he could be 
traced. Every one who had known him, had 
never thought of him otherwise than as a single 
man. Of the story which had preceded his 
arrival in New York, his friends and acquaint- 
ances there knew little and cared less. It was 
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supposed that after the death of his partner and 
patron, Mr. Marshall, he speculated in various 
ways with what little money he had. It was 
believed at one time he went into the back- 
woods, but no one had seen him or cared to 
inquire after him ; and it was so long since his 
disappearance, that in such a rapidly-moving 
population as that in the great city of New 
York, Claude Markham was speedily forgotten. 
It was such a common occurrence for a young 
man in his position to leave the place and try to 
push his fortunes elsewhere, that possibly no one 
ever asked where he went to, when he left his 
place empty. 

Thus baffled and grieved at heart. Piers de- 
clared he could do no more, and that he had 
gone so far with so little let or hindrance, added, 
as I have said, to his disappointment and my 
sorrow. That Juliet fiilly participated in both 
may be readily imagined. We were only com- 
forted in thinking that we had spared his mother 
any participation in our anxiety and consequent 
failure — she knew of neither. 
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The months had passed quickly away in our 
varied moods of suspense and hope (whilst the 
latter lasted), and summer was fully come, when 
the pursuit was given up as vain and unprofit- 
able. All we could rest upon was, that if a 
chance of ascertaining his fate ever presented 
itself, instructions were in full force to follow 
them up and send immediate tidings of the 
same to Piers. 

Thus we rested ; and about that time Lady 
Manwairing wrote to ask me to go and see 
her, according to the old promise made so many 
years ago. I went, glad of the opportunity of 
seeing her again, and glad also that I might be 
absent when Mr. Digby came to visit my bro- 
ther ; or, that at all events my presence in his 
house should be no bar to their meeting. So 
I thankfully availed myself of Mary's season- 
able invitation, and went to stay with her. 

I will not record what busy thoughts often 
flitted across my mind as to whether, after so 
many years of separation, Mr. Crofton might 
wish to meet me again upon our old footing of 
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familiar friendship. I never dreamt of anything 
beyond that ; or whether he would still avoid 
me for the offence of others, I could not decide. 
Sometimes I thought one thing, sometimes 
another. I found, however, after I had been 
some little time with Lady Manwairing, that 
her brother's society was not destined to form 
any part of my enjoyment at her house — he 
never came, and 1 soon ceased to expect he 
would. It seemed, his determination once 
formed, was not to be shaken or broken 
through. 

I need not dwell with any detail upon the 
quiet days I passed with my old friend. There 
was pain, no doubt, as well as pleasure in the 
recollections of' the past, that we recalled to- 
gether ; but I was altogether very happy with 
Mary and her children. I enjoyed those long 
quiet days, rambling about that beautiful old 
place, and living a dreamy sort of summer ex- 
istence in the lovely gardens and grounds be- 
neath those shady, wide-spreading trees, where 
most of our time was spent. 
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I soon found that Lady Manwairing's thoughts 
were earnestly engaged in the prosecution of 
the search she was still carrying on, for the dis- 
covery of her missing niece and her husband 
(as she hoped). Having once embarked in the 
undertaking, she carried it on with a vigour 
and promptitude that promised well for its 
eventual success. She had been frequently dis- 
appointed, but never actually foiled or turned 
from her intentions; and at last she told me 
she had received accounts which gave her every 
reason to hope that the very next which might 
be brought to her would bring decided tidings 
of Flora and her husband. In fact, she said, 
she felt so hopefully sure, that she had addressed 
a letter of affectionate entreaty to her niece, 
beseeching her to cast aside her mysterious 
reserve, and whatever might be her reasons 
for so long obsei"ving such concealment, and 
assuring her that under any circumstances she 
would find a friend in her Aunt Mary. 

" If Flora has any heart or feeling remaining," 
I observed, *' I think she must respond to such 
an appeal." 
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" I think she will," said her aunt quietly. Then 
after a pause I asked, in reference to that part 
of her announcement, which was most interest- 
ing to me, 

"And have you heard anything respecting 
her husband, or is she alone ?" 

" She is not alone, and the description I have 
received gives me every reason to believe that 
you will get tidings of Claude at the same time, 
also, as I shall of Flora." 

There was great comfort to me in that sup- 
position, and I thought it accounted for all trace 
of Claude having disappeared in the locality in 
which Piers had sought for him during the last 
two or three years; and it also proved that 
Juliet's sisterly instinct (if that was the case) 
had not been at fault as Luke supposed, when 
she thought she recognised Claude in Switzer- 
land the year they went there. 

Not many days after this had passed between 
Lady Manw^airing and me, she came to me in 
haste one morning early, with her sweet face 
half tears and half smiles, and placed a large 
packet in my hand, saying, 
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" Read it, Marian — ^read it carefully and at- 
tentively by yourself, and then come and tell 
me all and everything you think about it." 

The long letter she placed in my hands, and 
which I read with devouring, breathless eager- 
ness, was as follows — it was signed " Florence 
D'Alembert " — it began : — 

" You have prevailed, best of friends — dear- 
est of aunts. I cannot withstand yoiu' affec- 
tionate entreaties. In a few months hence it 
was my intention to have told you all I am 
now prepared to do, as well as the reasons why 
I have so long delayed the communication. 
Besides, * Hypolite ' says I ought no longer to 
defer my news, and ' Hypolite ' is always right. 
You will then surely ask me who is this ' Hy- 
polite ' who is always right ? I answer with 
pride and joy, he is my husband, and my dearly 
loved. He is the Due D'Alembert, and we have 
been married these three years — ^yes, privately, 
it is true, but as surely and safely as the two 
churches can make our union. I see your as- 
tonishment, and I hasten to satisfy it. I will 
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tell yon all, dear Aunt Mary, you desire at my 
hands, at whatever cost it may be to my wo- 
manly pride. Listen, then. You will ask, 
where is Claude Markham ? I answer, at this 
moment — ^I do not know ; but I shall soon be 
able to tell you. You have long thought, and 
so has the world in general, that Claude Mark- 
ham is my husband. 1 will not hide from you. 
Aunt Mary, there was a time when I earnestly 
desired it, for I loved Claude Markham. We 
were thrown so much together in the quiet in- 
timacy of domestic life, that can you wonder I 
learnt to love a person so calculated to win any 
girl's heart I Did you never suspect it in those 
days when we were together. Aunt Mary ? 

" Well, it matters little now to go back to 
those hagpy days, except to excuse what else 
might seem so wrong in me. I know that both 
you and my father were satisfied to believe my 
heart was given to Lord Ramsay, and could 
therefore be in no danger elsewhere. It is true, 
in om: early acquaintance with Lord Ramsay — 
child almost as I was at the time — I was flat- 
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tered and attracted by the attention he showed 
me, and was not insensible to the prestige of 
his position, and the place he occupied in the 
estimation of others (especially my father) as a 
man of undoubted talent and amiable charac- 
ter. I hardly knew how well I really loved my 
father's secretary, young, handsome, charming 
as he appeared to me in every way. I was too 
great a novice in heart aiFairs to believe that I 
had given him mine as entirely as I had. I will 
not dwell on that point now, but only. assure 
you he never intentionally showed me the 
slightest proof of love on his part. I was 
sometimes piqued at that, and, coquette as I 
was, tried to win some sign from him of an^- 
swering affection and admiration. Sometimes 
I fancied I had succeeded in rousing a corre- 
sponding feeling on his part, and believed that, 
but for our peculiar positions, he would have 
loved me even as I desired. 

" All this I kept to myself, to no one did I 
ever breathe the lightest word of my passion for 
Claude Markham, but all related to him became 
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dear to me on his account. I sought Juliet 
Markham more for his sake than any particular 
love I had for herself or her society. As time 
went on the conflict became harder. Lord Ram- 
say did not come forward, and my whole heart 
turned to Claude Markham. My health and 
spirits began to fail, but none — not even you, 
my beloved and watchful aunt — knew the cause. 
Sometimes I fancied I did not suffer alone ; and 
then a wild joy took possession of every feeling 
of my heart. But it could not go on so. My 
father and you thought I wanted change of air, 
variety of scene, &c., and so it was resolved to 
take me abroad. I hardly knew whether to be 
glad or sorry, but I felt it was all for the best. 
I wanted to get rid of myself and, if possible, 
of my unrequited love for Claude Markham. 
I need not recapitulate after events very par- 
ticularly. 1 believed myself cured, and on meet- 
ing Lord Ramsay again, encouraged his ad- 
dresses, and came home engaged to him. I did 
not sin deliberately then, in encouraging my 
former love. I hoped it was all at an end, and 
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safe in my new position, thought I might see 
Claude with impunity. 

" I will not dwell on the fruitless struggles I 
made at that time, or the inward misery I en- 
dured, whilst aU without was so smiling and so 
smooth. It was not till after our return home 
after your marriage, dearest aunt, that I realized 
all the horror of my situation. To please me, 
and to give me a companion of my own age, I 
suppose, my father then had Juliet Markham as 
my constant visitor at the Hall, whilst Lord 
Ramsay was absent ; we were therefore a small 
party thrown entirely together — at least we 
three young ones were constantly so. What 
the result was, to my peace of mind I dare not 
dwell upon. I wish to be as brief on these 
matters as is compatible with the explanation 
you require. Still no intention of breaking my 
bonds ever occurred to me. I continued to look 
forward to my maniage as a thing that must 
be — ^it was an inevitable fate to me, for I had no 
pretence for breaking it off, and of Claude's 
feelings I had no assurance. He seemed ever 
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to have the tenderest regard, even respect for 
me as my father's child ; but as to my own in- 
dividual self, he was sometimes so cold and 
distant in manner, that no wonder I doubted. 

" Things went on till my father went up to 
London to fetch the bridegroom down, and I 
was called upon to name the day of my espou- 
sals. Then came the visit to the Eltons — that 
great turning-point in the story of my life. I 
was staying there some days during my father's 
absence, and Claude was also asked. He, how- 
ever, availed himself but sparingly of those invi- 
tations ; the one he accepted was to a dance in 
honour of Carrie Elton's birthday, the other to 
dine there the following day — he therefore re- 
mained the intervening night. On that night 
the fire occurred of which you have doubtless 
heard. Had it not been for that, things would 
doubtless have gone on, and my misery have 
been sealed long ere this. It was that fire that 
burst my bonds asunder and set me free. Not 
indeed in the way that I wished and intended, 
but quite as efiectually, nevertheless. The brief 
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story of the event is this — ^that Claude Mark- 
ham being first in all the risk of extinguishing 
the flames, and eager in rescuing all who were 
in danger, was the person who conveyed me in 
a half-fainting state fi:om the stifling smoke with 
which my own room was filled. In all the 
bustle and hurry we were alone for a few 
seconds, and then, when he believed me insen- 
sible, the long, carefully-guarded secret of his 
heart was revealed. He loved me I Never 
shall I forget the wild joy of that moment ; but 
it passed as instantaneously, for on my recovery 
I found him as distant — perhaps more so — than 
ever ; he was evidently not aware that he had 
betrayed himself to me. But it was enough for 
me — nothing could undo the efiect of that reve- 
lation. I saw, too, that Carrie Elton loved 
Claude, and that filled me with jealous dismay, 
for I expected, when I was once married, 
she would win him to return her affection. 
I was very calm all that next day, but I 
had come to a great resolution — ^nothing should 
induce me to marry Lord Ramsay. I began 
VOL. III. X 
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then to be aware that I loathed the very 
thought of him. Claude loved me, and him 
only would I have. That day I waited for him 
in the hall, where I knew he must come in, for 
he had been absent all the morning ; and after 
everyone else was gone to dress, I remained 
below. He came as I expected, and I told him 
what I knew. It seems very bold, now I think 
of it, but I have promised to tell you all. We 
were both very calm as we talked of it, for too 
much was at staka to waste any time in profit- 
less emotion. He then told me plainly he 
would rather die than take advantage of my 
regard, and he implored me to forget his folly 
and presumption, as he called it, for which he 
could never forgive himself, he said ; but he 
had never dreamt that I was conscious when he 
let those few tell-tale words escape him. He 
did not deny them, though I knew he would 
willingly have hid them for ever in his heart ; 
but he talked so nobly, and yet so tenderly, 
that I cried as I listened to him, and yet I felt 
happier than I had ever done before. I remem- 
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ber Miss Clifford coming through the hall dress- 
ed for dinner, and that she cast a sort of won- 
dering look at US both. So I made an effort, 
and spoke to her, and then got np and left the 
room. I saw but little of Claude that evening, 
for I was not equal to the dinner, but came 
downstairs afterwards. He did not talk much 
to me, but behaved in a manner to avoid any 
appearance of studied neglect — in fact, he was 
everything that was right and conscientious on 
the occasion. I was neither mortified nor yet 
satisfied. 

" That night I formed my own plans, which 
resulted in all that has since occurred. I found, 
from a few words Claude addressed to me, that 
he had determined to leave the Hall the next 
day, to see my father in London, and not to re- 
turn whilst I remained there. It was all he 
could do, poor fellow, and he left the future to 
be decided by my father. He would return 
after my marriage, if he wished it. As I have 
said, that marriage I had decided should never 
take place. 

x2 
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^* In the agitation of my spirits, and the great 
emergency of my position in regard to this im- 
pending marriage, I hastily resolved to leave 
my home also the same night, follow Claude 
to the railway-station that same evening, and 
offer him my hand, knowing how well he loved 
me, and then and there forsake everything for 
his sake. I can guess what your thoughts 
must be as you read this. But I tell you all. 
My plan was easily accomplished ; I said I was 
going to return a day sooner than intended, 
and should meet my father at the station, and 
accompany him home fi'om thence. 

" As Claude had left the Deanery the day 
before, and was to arrive at the station by an- 
other road, no surprise was excited ; and as it 
was late on a November evening, no one recog- 
nised me at the station, closely veiled as I was 
then. I did not give myself time to think, but 
took my ticket for London, and waited quietly 
in a dark corner of the room till it was time to 
start. There were not many passengers at 
that hour, but I saw with a beating heart that 
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Claude Markham was one. I watched him 
enter an empty carriage, and got in also. It 
was not till after we had gone some distance 
(it was an express train) that I let him know 
the name of the silent, muffled-up figure that 
was the companion of his journey. 

" Over that interview, and the conversation 
that ensued, you must permit me to draw a 
veil. I can only say it was the most bitterly 
painfiil and humiliating hour I ever passed in 
my life, considerately and generously as he 
acted towards me. Nevertheless Claude Mark- 
ham distinctly and decidedly rejected my pro- 
position. It was the greatest relief to me, and 
I believe to him also, when we stopped at last 
at a station, and he was able to leave the car- 
riage, and I had other companions for the rest 
of the journey. We arrived at an early hour in 
London, when I felt frightened at my solitary 
position, and yet too miserable to care much 
what became of me. Claude watched over me, 
however, and put me into a cab, and asked me 
whether I would go at once to the hotel where 
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my father was ; but that proposition threw me 
into such an agony of terror, that he only beg- 
ged me to name some friend and some place 
where he should direct the man to drive to 
meanwhile. 

"I had already resolved where, and to 
whom I would go, and that was to Celestine. 
Do you remember Celestine? She was my 
poor mother's maid, who accompanied her 
when she left her home, and remained with her 
till she died. She loved me dearly for her sake, 
though she had never seen me since I was seven 
years old, till we made that journey to London, 
when your marriage took place. Celestine 
often came to see me at the hotel, and I was 
charmed with her ; but we kept our meetings 
secret because papa hated her, and you would 
not have countenanced what he would have 
forbidden. Nevertheless, / knew she would 
stand my friend in that extremity — so to her I 
went. Claude Markham mounted the box and 
saw me safely to Celestine's house. She had 
married well, and was then a widow in com- 
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fortable circumstances, with a pleasant house, 
in which she let apartments in the season. In 
her hands Claude left me, promising to call 
the next morning before his interview with my 
father ; and trusting, he said, to find me inclined 
to send for him to fetch me himself fi:om the 
place where I was. 

" That I never did return to him, you and all 
the world knows pretty well; but how poor 
Claude Markham became so entangled in my 
follies and misfortunes I must briefly relate. 

" When he appeared the next day he seemed 
so deeply touched with the condition he found 
me in, that he dared not urge a measure which 
\ told him could only be carried out at the cost 
of my life. I had never been very strong, and 
I was so shaken with all I had gone through, 
that he saw I was in no state to bear an inter- 
view with my father, involving one perhaps 
with Lord Ramsay. So all I begged was, that 
he would for a few days observe the most per- 
fect silence and secrecy in regard to my move- 
ments, as well as his own. I said it would kill 
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me if the report got about that I had run off after 
him, and he had refused to have me I Neither, 
said I, would it conduce to my father's real satis- 
faction to feel how low I had sunk ; greatly as 
he (Claude) might rise in his opinion by the 
communication. That hint was enough ; for 
devoted Claude Markham, with the most chival- 
rous and generous self-abnegation placed his 
reputation in my hands, whilst I promised it 
should only be for a few days that I asked that 
concession of him. 

" I fell ill from agitation and disappointment, 
and faithful Celestine nursed me — and occa- 
sionally Claude called and inquired after me, 
but did not see me. At length he came and 
told Celestine he had found an opening for 
literary employment in America, and he then 
called to see me and say farewell. Again I 
entreated his forbearance and his silence in re- 
gard to me and my afiFairs, and also for a time 
as to his own. Whatever might have been his 
feelings on that subject, he seemed too full of 
compassion to deny anything I asked of him ; 
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except that he should actually forfeit his in- 
tegrity and make me his wife. Poor Claude I 
how shamefully I have marred all his prospects 
hitherto ; but there is nothing now that he may 
not demand at our hands ! He went, ^lad, I 
believe, to leave England for a time, and then I 
was left with Celestine to get well if I could, 
or die, as seemed more likely at one time. I 
cannot tell you the intense fear I had of my 
father's discovering anything about my real 
history, and the place of abode. He had always 
been distant and rather cold with me, though 
ever kind in all essential matters. I knew, too, 
his extreme partiality for Lord Ramsay, and I 
shuddered as I coupled the two together 1 

"Well, as I got better, Celestine, in her 
afiFectionate zeal for my benefit, one day named 
me to a lady who was then according to custom 
occupying the apartments in her house, with 
whom she had lived (before she married) after my 
poor mother's death, and who was a former 
friend and acquaintance of hers. She was a 
foreign Comtesse, a Madame de Villeneuve, a 
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charming woman of a certain age, who had 
given up the world on the death of a husband 
she had adored some ten years before. She 
was alone in the world and had no child, and 
Celestine managed to bring about an acquain- 
tance between us. It was a very happy occur- 
rence for me, for no mother could have been 
kinder. She took me abroad with her, and it was 
during that time I became acquainted with her 
nephew, Hypolite D'Alembert. The first thing 
that attracted me to him was a sort of likeness 
to Claude Markham. He was much darker, but 
had the same cast of features, and the expression 
was similiar ; and still more than that, as we 
became better acquainted I found other pleasant 
traits of likeness also in disposition. 

" To make a long story short, he became pas- 
sionately attached to me, and I soon learnt to 
love him for his own sake, instead of his like- 
ness to my good noble friend Claude. There 
were, however, great hindrances to our love 
affair. His old father was living, and he knew 
would never consent to his marriage with a 
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Protestant; besides which, Hypolite was be- 
trothed to a young lady of equal rank, whom 
he had never seen, and who was finishing her 
education in a convent. To meet all these 
impediments, we could only have recourse to a 
private marriage, Madame de Villeneuve being 
in our confidence. The old Due was very aged 
and infirm, and we felt it was the kindest thing 
to him, as well as ourselves, not to disturb his 
later days with the knowledge of our proceed- 
ings, and incur the consequences ! 

" Three years ago we were united ; and then 
we had to entreat Claude's silence for a season 
longer — any knowledge of the state of our affairs 
would have been utterly ruinous to us, so I con- 
fided all to him, and left my fate in his hands, 
assuring him it would be all right at last. He 
was to let Celestine hear once a year where he 
might be found, so that he would be sure to 
receive the tidings when the time came for reveal- 
ing all, and breaking the silence he had so long 
and so magnanimously kept on my behalf. 

" I can hardly tell you the consternation with 
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which I waa seized, some two years ago, when 
that good Juliet Marbham suddenly appeared 
on the scene as Mrs. Dillon I I had to behave 
ehametiilly to her, to frighten her away, and we 
were obliged to flit in the night to avoid fur- 
ther discovery. But she mxist forgive me now, 
and I will introduce ' le vrai Mari ' to her, and 
very charming he is — and she will think bo 1 

" The old Due died six months ago, and we 
had not intended proclaiming our marriage till 
the expiration of a year — we thought it would 
be more respectful to his memory. And now I 
have said enough, dearest Aunt, in this brief 
sketch, which I will fill in with any details you 
may require when we meet, which I trust will 
be in a few days, as we are on our way to 
London. I am very happy as a wife ; my bus- 
band is very amiable, rich, tr^a grand seigneur, 
and you will find him a very devoted nephew ; 
whilst I remain, 

" Your gratefully affectionate niece, 

" Florence D'Alembert." 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

rFHE astonishment with which I read the ro- 
"^ mance of Flora's strange story was only 
equalled by the indignation which possessed me 
when I thought of the shameful levity which 
had so unscrupulously sacrificed my brother 
Claude to serve her own selfish purposes of con- 
cealment. It was altogether unaccountable to 
me, the manner in which she had so worked 
upon his tenderness and generosity of nature, 
as to have induced him so completely to sacri- 
fice himself for her pleasure and advantage, 
whilst he had conscientiously preserved his own 
honour and integrity. It would hardly bear 
thinking of. It made me feel so angry with 
Mr. Crofton's daughter, whilst at the same time 
I thought with a pang of remorse that a little 
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exertion on his part, and inquiry at the time of 
her disappearance, might have prevented all 
these subterfuges, and the necessity for my 
brother's self-sacrifice. 

The all-important question was now — Where 
was he to be found? Flora said she could 
easily gain that intelligence, though she did not 
know herself. The observation she made re- 
garding her own and her husband's exalted 
position, enabling them to reward (as it seemed 
they considered) Claude's generosity, made me 
doubly indignant ; as if such utter self-abnega- 
gation, arising from the purest and loftiest sen- 
timents, could be purchased and recompensed 
by anything they had to bestow 1 

I was intensely surprised to find that Lady 
Manwairing did not at all enter into my feelings 
— she evidently thought only of recovering her 
lost darling, and hardly bestowed a thought on 
my missing brother. She dwelt upon the in- 
genuousness of Flora's confession, in which she 
had not sought to excuse herself on the part she 
had played towards Claude. For my part, I 
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thought the young duchess altogether inexcus- 
able, and had hardly patience to talk over the con- 
tents of her long letter with her too partial aunt. 
1 begged Mary, however, to get me the desired 
tidings of my brother's whereabouts without loss 
of time, saying I would ask Piers to come up to 
London immediately, that he might take any 
steps that might be necessary for communicating 
with him. At the same time I proposed an early 
day of departure, saying I would meet him in 
town and return home when he left. 

Lady Manwairing seeing my anxiety, made 
no opposition to my leaving her at the time I 
mentioned. She said she would also go to 
London at the same time, as she was desirous 
of meeting Flora and her husband at the earliest 
opportunity, and she should be glad to be of 
any use to me in facilitating the means of hear- 
ing of Claude. 

By mutual consent we avoided much discus- 
sion on the subject that engrossed both our 
thoughts and feelings just then. I could not 
disguise my feelings as to Flora's conduct; and 
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Lady Manwairing was desirous of sinking all 
unpleasant recollections, and dwelling only on 
the prosperous termination of her darling's ad- 
ventures. I wondered at it, for Mary had such 
a keen sense of right and wrong generally, and 
almost equalled her brother in her quick appre- 
ciation of character in all its lights and shades. 
But in this case it was very certain her judg- 
ment was blinded by her affection. 

I was not sorry when the day came (which it 
did very quickly) for our journey to London, as 
Piers answered my letter immediately, appoint- 
ing an early day for meeting me in London. 
On our arrival there Mary and I took a tem- 
porary leave of each other. She went to her 
own town house, and I to an hotel where my 
brother had appointed to meet me. I found 
him there on my arrival, all anxiety as to the 
farther tidings I had promised on seeing him. 
It was, of course, needful to tell the whole story, 
which I endeavoured to do, so as to spare Flora 
as much as possible. But I found Piers' senti- 
ments very much in unison with my own; We 
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did not wish to trouble Lady Manwairing any 
more on the subject than was absolutely neces- 
sary, nor did we desire to have any communica- 
tion with Flora on so delicate a subject. All that 
was needful to be said was conveyed in a little 
note from Mary to me, which said her niece and 
. her husband were arrived, and were staying 
with her in her house ; and Flora had referred 
us for any inquiries we wished to make to 
Madame Celestine, whose direction was enclosed. 
As Piers undertook all that part of the busi- 
ness, I had but little to do with my own time, 
and spent it in fruitless worry as to the chances 
of our ever seeing Claude again. Piers said 
he found the little French woman extremely 
amiable, and willing to afford all the informa- 
tion in her power ; but, alas ! she had none to 
give — at least, none that was of any use, for 
it was more than a year since she had received 
any tidings from ce beau monsieur his brother 
Claude. She produced the note she had receiv- 
ed from him last ; it only said any tidings would 
find him about that time at a certain direction 
VOL. III. Y 
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somewhere in ihe Mauritius, where he had gone 
as super-c5argo with an American trading vessel. 
Since that he had never sent her a Kne, and I - 
believe she did not scruple to express her ap- 
'prehensions to Piers that that being the case, 
it was but too probable in the adventurous life 
he seemed to be leading, that the chances were . 
against our ever hearing more of pur poor 
Claude. 

The poor woman seemed to be almost as an- 
xious as ourselves for good news of our brother ; 
he had evidently created a strong interest in the 
little Frenchwoman's heart, and she quite wor- 
shipped him for the manner in which he had 
behaved to Flora — shielding her and her fame 
at the cost of his own good name, and sacrific- 
ing home and friends in her cause. 

"Jfaw (leBt magnijique r she exclaimed to 
Piers, as she recited over and over again her 
own feelings on that memorable evening when, 
they arrived at her house together ; and thea 
she added, with tears, " and he behaved like a 
father to her when her own father cast her off 1" 
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Piers seemed rather interested and amused 
by this Madame Celestine, who, he said, he be- 
lieved from all inquiry to be a perfectly respec- 
table sort of person in her way, and enthusias- 
tically attached to the child of her former mis- 
tress, whom she regarded with quite a maternal 
affection ; but there was no doubt. Piers said, 
that on some subjects her ideas were far more 
French than English, and from this point of 
view she looked at all Flora's strange proceed- 
ings. Madame Celestine expressed the utmost 
joy and satisfaction that Flora's ^^ petit roman^' 
was now played out, and had come to a happy 
conclusion, and that no farther necessity existed 
for the concealment of the splendid marriage 
she had achieved ; whilst the only thing that 
remained to be] desired was the means and op- 
portunity of letting ce cher Monsieur Claude 
know that such was happily the case, and all 
occasion for a continuance of his generous 
silence at an end. 

Piers could only act, in prosecuting his en- 
quiries, upon the latest intelligence of Claude's 
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locality, as he had failed to send farther in- 
structions'at the appointed time. There were but 
two ways of accounting for this : one was, that 
he might still be found trading to and fro in the 
Mauritius ; the other, that his place might no 
longer be found on earth! From the latter 
supposition I shrank with shuddering horror. 
We found, however, we could arrive at no 
definite conclusion either way, and Piers had 
only again to make his arrangements for future 
inquiries, trusting that time might bring us 
either the desired tidings, or it might be Claude 
himself who, if living, would too gladly em- 
brace the earliest opportunity of throwing aside 
his compulsory reserve, and returning to his 
own family and friends. All being so far sa- 
tisfactorily arranged. Piers declared himself 
ready and desirous of returning home, whilst I 
was equally glad to leave town and accompany 
him. 

The long summer days in a London hotel 
were wearisome enough to me, who had so 
many hours to spend alone, whilst my brother 
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found plenty to occupy his time. The last 
evening came, and after dinner Piers went out. 
He wished to meet a friend who was just come 
from India, and told me not to expect him 
again before I saw him. We had dined rather 
early, and it was still light, about eight o'clock, 
when my brother left me. 

The day had been very hot, and the evening 
breeze was refreshing as I sat with all the win- 
dows open on to the balcony, which ran the 
length of the room outside. It was a pleasant 
time for thinking, and as I sat in the cool dusk 
of the summer evening, my thoughts dwelt 
with many a lingering recollection on the 
happiness of my last visit to London — first as 
the Croftons' guest at their hotel, and then as 
Lady Percival's in her pleasant house in Curzon 
Street. I recognised in the air that came lan- 
guidly through the open windows, a species of 
odour peculiar to that time and season in Lon- 
don. It combined the scent of mignonette, 
with the less fragrant perfume of a distant mews. 
But I confess I liked it, for it reminded me of 
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past happy evenings in London, when I had 
often noticed it. 

Whilst I indulged in these dreamy and some- 
what sorrowful recollections, the waiter came 
in, and said a gentleman had called to see Mr. 
Markham. My thoughts immediately reverted 
to the friend whom he had intended to see, and 
had that morning apprised of his locality by 
leaving a card upon him. I therefore only said 
it was unlucky Mr. Markham had just gone out, 
but I believed the gentleman would find him 
at his own hotel. The waiter departed with 
my message, and returned, bringing back a 
card, "and saying the gentleman sent that, and 
would Miss Markham object to seeing him for a 
few minutes? I did object very much. How- 
ever, as I did not wish to be uncivil to a friend 
of Piers', I could only say, " Certainly — show 
him in here." 

Whilst the man went to execute my order, I 
turned to the window with the card, to refresh 
my memory with the name I had heard, but 
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had forgotten. To my surprise I read tl|ere — 



" Mr. Crofton ;" and the next moment he was in 
the room. Having had no time to be nervous 
in prospect, and thanks to the evening which 
cast its shade, our meeting after such a long 
separation passed over very quietly, without 
much embarrassment. His appearance was al- 
together so sudden, and entirely unexpected, 
that I could hardly tell which feeling predomi- 
nated, surprise or (it must be confessed) satis- 
faction. As far as I could judge by the waning 
light, Keene Crofton was unaltered in looks or 
in manner, for his usual cold, calm self-posses- 
sion did not desert him on that occasion. He 
began, after a brief greeting, to say, 

" I took the liberty of calling on Mr. Markham 
this evening, hearing he was to leave town to- 
morrow, and finding him not at home, thought 
you would let me speak to you for half an hour, 
if disengaged." 

I could of course only murmur that I was 
very happy to see him; but there was some- 
thing altogether so chilling in his tone and 
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manner, that I suppose 1 betrayed my sense of 
it by a certain tremulousnes^ of accent I could 
not control. His own voice softened in a mo- 
ment, and so did his speech, and he said 
earnestly, 

'* You must forgive me if I seem abrupt and 
perhaps unfeeling, but I have had much to 
annoy and distress me lately; and as I am 
come to speak on these unpleasant subjects to 
you and your brother, the more dispassionately 
we ta,lk of these things the better, in my 
opinion." 

I saw then that his distance and reserve were 
but assumed as a mask, behind which to hide 
the agitation of his heart. I observed I was 
sorry my brother Piers was not within, as he 
seemed to wish so particularly to see him ; but 
he would be returned no doubt within an hour 
or two, if it would be convenient to call again 
later. Mr. Crofton looked at me earnestly as I 
said that, as if he would ascertain whether it 
were a desire on my part to see what share I 
had in his visit that evening, or whether I just 
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meant what I said. Perhaps he detected there 
was a slight mingling of both. I certainly did 
wish to know whether he did seek to see me 
pnce more ; and I also did wish to give him 
the opportunity of improving his slight acquaint- 
ance with my brother Piers. Mr. Crofton merely 
replied, without noticing the option I gave him 
of going away, he would tell me at once the 
immediate reason for his call that evening ; and, 
if he had the opportunity, would be happy to 
repeat it to Mr. Markham himself. 

He then seated himself on the opposite side 
of a little table that was close to me, and lean- 
ing his elbow upon it, and his head on his hand, 
he began to speak in a low, monotonous, but 
distinct tone, as if he had already conned his 
lesson, and was desirous of saying it, and having 
done with it. He spoke at once of his daughter, 
of her actual marriage, and the strange tale that 
was connected with it. Making no comment 
on any part, till he had fully recapitulated all I 
knew before, including poor Claude's involun- 
tary share in Flora's wild flight and subsequent 
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conduct. He said he had come up to London only 
a few days j)reviously, in consequence of a sum- 
mons from his sister, who then made him fully 
acquainted with all these particulars. As he 
paused for a moment, I observed, 

" I am glad that, at all events, you know now 
that Claude has never acted treacherously, either 
in will or deed, towards you." 

Mr. Croffcon hid his face for a moment in his 
hand ; then, looking up, said, 

" No, poor boy, he has been grievously sinned 
against. Nor is it a very satisfactory considera- 
tion that it is my daughter who, failing to in- 
duce him to do as she wished, contrived for her 
own purposes of concealment so to entangle 
him in the meshes of her unscrupulous proceed- 
ings, that by far the larger share of the blame 
has hitherto rested on him, whilst she has now 
successfully carried out her own plans, and he 
is released, being no longer wanted I" 

" Ah I I only wish we knew where he is, that 
he might return to us again." 

" You will know before long, I trust," was all 
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the reply Mr. Crofton made, but given in a tone 
that showed me we had his foil and ready sym- 
pathy on the occasion. "And then you will 
find," he continued, " that painfol and adverse 
as all these circumstances have been, that, after 
all, Claude will be the gainer. I mean in charac- 
ter, in strength and firmness, in a thousand 
ways, that nothing but this hard knocking about 
the world could have brought about. You will 
find he will come out of the fire hardened, not 
in heart, because that is not in his nature, but 
in those essentials that stamp a man's character 
with all that is most desii'able. But it was not of 
that I came to speak to you this evening ; for, 
truth to say, I am hardly equal to the discussion 
of these matters. They are really too hard for 
me at present, or rather too humiliating. I 
think you are aware of what my sentiments 
must be, so you will excuse further revelation of 
them. I come to speak about a certain missing 
sum of money. You know what I allude to. 
This sum was some time ago refonded, strange 
to say in the original notes ia which it was paid. 
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I have made inquiry through my sister concern- 
ing it, and have now been fully satisfied as to 
the manner both of its abstraction and of its 
repayment." 

Mr. Crofton touched very lightly on the de- 
tails, which were simply these : Claude, in the 
haste and hurry of his proceedings in leaving 
home, forgot and brought the money to London 
with him, instead of paying it into the bank as 
he ought, and intended to have done. When 
he discovered his omission he immediately made 
it into a packet, and afterwards wrote his ex- 
planatory letter, directing both separately to 
Mr. Crofton, but folding them in a paper to- 
gether. This packet he took with him when 
visiting Flora, with a view of persuading her to 
return to her father, at the same time telling her 
of his own letter. As she seemed desirous of see- 
ing what he had written, he left it and his packet 
in her hands, and she promised to deliver both 
to her father. On his subsequent visit she told, 
him how impossible she found it to carry out 
his views, at the same time beseeching him not 
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to send his letter to her father, as it must impli- 
cate her to such a fearful extent with him. She 
then told Claude she had ventured to destroy 
his letter to her father, and had sent the parcel 
by a trustworthy hand. It seemed, however, 
she had not destroyed Claude's letter, but had 
preserved it even to that time, when she placed 
it in her Aunt Mary's hands, as a convincing 
proof of Claude's honesty and integrity of pur- 
pose. Which I must do Madame D'Alembert 
the justice to «ay she always faithfully upheld. 
This note Mr. Crofton now held in his hand, and 
tendered to me, saying it was only just and 
fair that his brother as well as I myself should 
see it. 

In respect to the packet of notes. Flora gave 
it to Celestine, with instructions for their im- 
mediate delivery. It seems the woman fully 
intended doing as desired, but in the hurry and 
excitement of everything around her at the tifne, 
she mislaid the packet ; but feeling sure it would 
turn up in a day or two, would not disturb Flora 
by telling her of its disappearance. It was not 
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till more than a year afterwards she found it 
on moving a chest of drawers, behind which it 
had fallen. She then laid it by, not liking to 
draw attention on herself by sending it, and 
folly intending to place it in Flora's hands when 
they next met. It was in consequence of 
Juliet's visit and remark as to missing money 
which made Flora write to her friend Celestine, 
and in due course of time the packet was restored 
to Mr. Forest, as has been recorded. 

After all these details, Mr. Crofton sat on, 
waiting my brother's return, but he was late. 
Though we neither of us, I believe, thought the 
time long, I do not think we talked a great 
deal, though we had each much to say. At last 
Mr. Crofton got up, and said, 

" Well, I will wait no longer now ; I will hope 
to see Mr. Markham some foture time." 

« Oh, when will that be ?" 

"I cannot tell now, but give him Claude's 
letter to me, and tell him all the rest." 

"Yes, and if he hears of poor Claude you 
would like to know." 
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" You need not ask that, but possibly I shall 
be the first to hear." 

" Oh 1 do you think so — ^and then ?" 

"And then, Marian," (it Was the first time he 
had called me by my name as in the old days) — 
" and then you will forgive me, Marian." 

" Forgive you I" I faltered out. 

He replied, " Yes, when I bring Claude back 
to you, you will forgive my doubts of his integ- 
rity, my past harshness to all." 

" We have all been mistaken, like yourself," 
was all my reply. 

" Thank you, Marian ; you were ever generous, 
but I will not take advantage of it." 

The next moment he was gone. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ITTE went home the next day, and in spite of 
' * all the uncertainty that still hovered over 
the fate of my dearly loved Claude, I was happy. 
I could not help it ; there was no barrier now 
between me and Keene Crofton — we must even- 
tually be happy, and in the meantime I ine 
dulged in a little foretaste of that feeling. It 
suddenly occurred to me, as Piers and I journey- 
ed home, that possibly my old friend, Mr. Digby, 
might still be in my brother's neighbourhood. 
I knew he had paid him a visit whilst I was at 
LadyManwairing's, and I conjectured thatduring 
Piers' absence to meet me in London, he might 
have taken refuge at the Parsonage, whilst his 
host was away. I therefore put the question as 
to the chances of our meeting again. Piers 
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looked a little amused as I did so ; it was the 
first mention of Mr. Digby that had occurred 
between us since we had been together in Lon- 
don. It may easily be imagined how fiilly our 
thoughts and time had been occupied with other 
subjects, and the whole of that morning had 
been passed in discussing the purport of Mr. 
Crofkon's visit the preceding evening, and in 
commenting on Claude's letter, so full of noble 
feeling, and so touching in its extreme simplici- 
ty. Still Piers knew but half of the sentiments 
which that visit had called forth. When I put 
the question regarding Mr, Digby — we had then 
just left the Thorpe Station, and were wending 
our way through the deep sandy lanes that led 
to our own old home — I saw Piers' start of amused 
surprise as I put the question, and his answer 
shewed how little he understood the feeling with 
which I put it. 

" So you are beginning to think of him at 
last, Marian I I wish you had done so a little 
sooner." 

^^ I have had more interesting things to think 
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about lately, Piers," I answered, forgetfiil of his 
feelings of friendship. 

My brother answered with a little pettish 
sort of sound, which savoured more of contempt 
than comment, on what I had said ; so I has- 
tened to ask where Mr. Digby might be, and if I 
was likely to find him still in the neighbourhood. 

" Well, Percy paid us a long visit, hoping, 
no doubt, that you might come back whilst he 
was with us, for we did not like to tell him ex- 
actly you had gone out of his way ; but it rather 
struck Pamela and me that for some little time 
past he went over somewhat often to Thorpe, 
and I believe the Deanery was the attraction, 
or at least one of the two young ladies there ; 
in fact, Pamela said she was a&aid he was be- 
ginning to admire Miss Carrie Elton." 

" Oh 1 1 hope not I" I exclaimed, with far dif- 
ferent intent to that for which I immediately 
perceived Piers gave me credit. 

He repKed," What perverse things you women 
can be when it suits you 1 You would have no- 
thing to say to Percy Digby when he wanted 
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you, and now yon are vexed at his thinking of 
Carrie Elton 1" 

" Yes — I am, Piers dear — but it is not on my 
own account." 

** On whose, then ?" 

''On Claude's r 

" Oh 1 that's it, is it, poor lad 1 But, Marian," 
continued my brother, dropping his voice, and 
speaking very seriously. " I must warn you, 
that you may not build too many hopes on what 
may never come to pass, that there are still 
many chances against our hopes for Claude's 
return. Of course, whilst there's a straw left 
to cling to I shall exert every energy, and keep 
on hoping ; but at the same time " 

Piers stopped there abruptly, for we were at 
the foot of the hill that led to our home, and the 
lights began already to glimmer in the distance, 
and Piers looked eagerly from the window, as 
if straining his eyes to see the forms of his wife 
and little children, who were already standing 
in the doorway to welcome him home. But my 
heart was very sad as I thought of what Piers 
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had Baid, and that we might never welcome 
poor Clande back to his old home. When I 
reflected on that, my anger rose against Flora, 
and I almost condemned Mr. Crofkon for the 
uncompromising sternness which, in refusing to 
hear anything respecting his daughter after her 
elopement, had tended to produce this miser- 
able result. 

But I would not, could not, long indulge 
in that harsh turn of thought, for it is most 
true that there is no more unhappy state of 
mind than that of " being wroth with one we 
love." 

" I shall forgive him readily enough when I 
see him again," thought I, as I pondered over 
our last most unsatisfactory meeting in London, 
hardly comprehending the drift of his parting 
words, and in what way they could refer to 
Claude, only hoping that as we had met, Mr. 
Crofton wouldhave once more appeared amongst 
us again; but the hope grew fainter, and at 
last quite died out. And then it was whispered 
and rumoured about that Mr. Crofton was gone 
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abroad again, because his daughter and her 
husband had taken up their abode for two or 
three months in England. 

The Due D'Alembert was familiar with Eng- 
land and English society; and now that his 
man'iage ^vith Flora Crofton was openly pro- 
claimed, he was desirous of the fact being thor- 
oughly recognised in the be^t English society, 
before he introduced her into that of his own 
country. All the unpleasant stories of Flora's 
elopement with her father's young and hand- 
some secretary, had then to be demolished and 
satisfactorily explained, as far as it was possi- 
ble ; and it was fortunate for Flora that hei 
friend, Madame de Villeneuve, having been in 
her nephew's confidence, was able to speak to 
the fact that her marriage with the young Due, 
although secret, had followed very quickly on 
the breaking off the match which had grown so 
distasteful to her feelings. 

The prosperous young couple found the 
world very indulgent to them. Some of the 
great leaders in fashionable society who were 
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friends of the Due took up Flora, and she soon 
made her way, and shone in London, as well as 
Parisian society, as a star of the first magni- 
tude. But with all this success in public, it 
was rumoured that in private life the beautiful 
young duchesse was less happy, for her father 
would not overlook the offence of her flight and 
private marriage ; and to prevent all importu- 
nity on the part of his daughter and her hus- 
band, he had taken his departure from England 
to some distant country — no one knew exactly 
in what part of the world — but it was decided 
his object in going was to avoid all chance of 
seeing his daughter and her husband. 

The D'Alemberts were extremely popular, and 
people only shook their heads over Mr. Crof- 
ton's alleged implacability of conduct, and it 
was said no doubt the duchesse had reason 
enough for running away from such a stern 
father. 

Of course there was a perfect storm of com- 
ment and conjecture in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood when it became fully known and un- 
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derstood, as it very quickly did, that Claude 
Markham had never ran away with Flora Crof- 
ton at all — that he was, in fact, as far as could 
be told, still a single and disengaged man — 
that he had been in different parts of the world 
endeavouring to push his own fortunes, with 
that love of enterprise so common to the young 
and energetic ; and it was further understood 
that Mr. Markham, his brother at the Manor- 
house, was seriously uneasy at not having had 
any tidings from him for some time, and was 
diligently prosecuting such inquiries as, it was 
hoped, would result in soon bringing Claude 
Markham home to his friends. There was, of 
course, a mysterious comer in this history of 
his life into which the curious tried to pry, but 
could gain no satisfaction ; so at last they were 
contented to drop all that perplexing part of 
his story, and look forward to some explana- 
tion when he should reappear on the scenes. 

In our own family circle, where, of course, all 
attending circumstances had by degrees become 
fiilly known and thoroughly discussed, there 
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existed considerable differeuoe of opinion re- 
garding Claude^s conduct. I \raa extremely 
vexed to find that his motlier complained 
bitterly of the disregard she considered he had 
shown to herself and her feelings, ^rhilat he al- 
lowed himself to be made such a perfect tool of 
by Flora, and that to save her feelings he had 
sacrificed those of his mother and family so en- 
tirely. She did not look at the subject from 
any particularly moral point of view, only as it 
acted in regard to herselfl She made no allow- 
ance for the reckless generosity of youth, and 
the chivalrous devotion he had shovtrn to his 
patron's daughter. 

I was even more annoyed to find poor 
Claude was to be as hardly dealt with by some 
of the more youthful members of his own fami- 
ly. Juliet and her husband unsparingly con- 
demned the whole proceeding. With cool, 
practical good sense, they stripped the poor 
youth's sacrifice of every particle of romantic 
merit, and denounced it as a crinainal conni- 
vance at falsehood and wrong in others, and an 
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unworthy participation in the same on his own 
part. 

"I have no patience wilh Claude," said 
Juliet, in her old decided tone, " to let every- 
body think he had run away with Flora, whilst 
she was married to some one else privately 1 If 
I had not denounced her openly, as I am sure I 
should have done if I had been in his place, I 
should at all events have taken care to show I 
had nothing to do with her. As for Flora, I 
think so ill of her in every way, that I do not 
think I could speak to her if she ever comes 
down here again — first of all running after 
Claude to ask him to marry her, and then 
sacrificing him to marry some one else, he 
thinking he was bound to hold his tongue all 
that time, and give up everything for her 1" 

" I think poor Claude had not the least idea 
his silence was to last so long, nor had Flora 
either, at the time she exacted it. Things went 
on fi-om month to month and year to year, quite 
contrary to their first expectations," said I. 

" I think, cousin, you forget,** said Luke, ele- 
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vating his voice and his chin in a peculiar man- 
ner when passing judgment, " that we are for- 
bidden to do evil that good may come." 

" What would you have done in Claude's placed 
then, Luke ?" I asked. 

"I should either have taken Miss Crofton 
back to her father, or have (failing to accomplish 
that) brought Mr. Crofton to his daughter," said 
Luke, with calm decision. 

" Yes," said I, impatiently, " it is so easy to 
do the right thing oneself in imagination, and 
condemn others who think and act differently !" 

Luke's only reply was, 

" You asked a question. Cousin Marian, and I 
answered it to the best of my ability. Pray let 
us say no more on the subject." 

I saw that Luke was really grieved to differ 
from me, and yet he would not and could not 
compromise his own ideas of right and wrong 
out of consideration for any earthly being. So 
by tacit consent we never alluded to the sub- 
ject that so deeply engrossed the family thoughts 
at that time. It was my great comfort that 
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Piers, with all his apparent roughness, had far 
more indulgent tenderness towards his young 
brother than Luke. He and Pamela entered 
into all my views and feelings about Claude in 
the most satisfactory manner. Piers, who hap- 
pened to be present when Luke declared what 
he would have done in Claude's place, was quite 
indignant, as he said, 

" What 1 betray a girl's confidence in that 
way ? It is well she did not run away after 
you." 

Luke merely opened his eyes at the horror of 
such a supposition, but he did not think it need- 
ful to say more than he had done to me ; and I 
knew Piers, though he approved of Claude, had 
not much toleration for Flora, so he said nothing 
about her. 

There was another person who took a deep, 
but for the most part silent interest in our 
affairs just then, and that was Carrie Elton. I 
found her constantly at my step-mother's, whose 
near neighbourhood favoured their frequent 
meeting; and as the dear lady supposed all 
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these visits to be made out of individual regard 
to herself, she was highly gratified by Carrie's 
marked attention. It did not, however, I 
thought, augur well for my friend Mr. Digby's 
success in his suit, supposing him to be, as my 
brother imagined, an admirer of Miss Carrie 
Elton's. 

We had met again, and were very good 
friends, and all the better that there did not 
appear to be the least intention on his part of 
renewing his former addresses to myself. I 
think both Piers and Pamela were disappointed 
on my account, but I was truly thankful that it 
was so. He came at intervals to the Manor- 
house, for Piers and he were as fast friends as 
ever ; but I could always detect that our being 
in the neighbourhood of Thorpe was one of the 
pleasantest features of our locality. I often 
longed to question him concerning Carrie, but 
feared my motive might be misunderstood. On 
one occasion I ventured a little remark, some 
thing by way of a feeler, in that direction — or 
at least Mr. Digby seemed to consider it so. 
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and to put himself on his guard in a moment. 
It was an observation I made respecting Carrie 
Elton, whose praises I took the opportunity of 
rehearsing, supposing it would be an agreeable 
theme to my listener. He heard me very calmly, 
and as calmly replied, 

" Yes, I daresay she is all you say, and you 
must be much better informed on that subject 
than I can be ; but it strikes me that the other 
Miss Elton — Julia, I think her name is — ^is quite 
as pretty and as pleasant." 

I only replied, " Do you ?" thinking, with a 
smile to myself, that I was not to be hood- 
winked in that way. 

Mr. Digby, having so much time at his dis- 
posal, elected to spend a good deal of it either 
with us or in our near neighbourhood ; and it 
may be supposed that the coming amongst us 
of such an agreeable, clever, and good-looking 
man, made quite a little sensation in our quiet 
coterie, and added not a little to the pleasure of 
our various parties that summer. 

** Everybody likes Digby so much," said 
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Pamela to me one day, when we were prepar- 
ing for a party, of which he was to make one, 
" I really cannot tlunk, Marion, what can pos- 
sesa you not to care more for him. Piera, I know, 
would be 80 pleased if you could like him, I 
really wonder you don't — and so popular as he is 
here, and indeed everywhere where I have seen 
him. Come, Marion, Buppose you begin to give 
him a little encouragement to-day." 

" Too late ! too late 1" I replied laughing^ 
" don't you see that, Pamela t Why, Piers is 
quicker-sighted than you in those matters ; he 
first told me of Carrie Elton." 

" Nonsense 1 you can soon distance Carrie El- 
ton I know, if you choose to try." 

*' But I don't wish to try, dear ; and I can tell 
yon also it would be of no use now if I did, so 
please be content to keep me with yon yet a 
little longer," 

That was a clever ruse on my part — ^it had 
the effect of stopping all Pamela's fruitless 
wishes on my behalf, so she said no more about 
encouraging Mr. Percival. I remember that 
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conversation and that party so well, because it 
was the last we went to for a long time. 

On our retiu-n home, Piers found a large 
packet, which had arrived from his London 
agent by the evening's train — in fact, we had 
brought it home from the station with us ; and 
Piers immediately took it with him into his 
own room, to look over the various documents 
it contained, all relating to the inquiries he had 
instituted in the Mauritius, where Claude had 
last been heard of, and from other places, as 
had resulted* from them. 

How slowly the time seemed to pass as 
Pamela and I waited her husband's coming to 
us, after he had mustered the contents of that 
ominous-looking packet I I shall never forget 
the intense nervous feeling of apprehension that 
overwhelmed me in that awful interval. At 
first Pamela and I tried to talk over some of 
the events of the day ; then we had some tea. 
But still the clock ticked on, marking the 
minutes and the hours as they went slowly 
round. At last Pamela said. 
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"Let HB ring for the lamp, Marian — ^there is 
eomething so dreaiy in sitting here waiting all 
in the dark. I can't even see the clock no^7. 
Ring, dear." 

" Not just yet, Pamela ; he will he here in 
a few mimites now," 8aid I, dreading the coming 
in of eervants, and the glare of the lights — the 
diieky twilight auited my state of mind bo mnch 
better. 

At laet we heard the stady-door open. I 
started up from the sofa, where I had been 
sitting by my sieter-in-law. Aeldid so, almost 
nnconsciouBly I grasped her arm — 

" Oh I Pamela, how happy you are never to 
have known Claude I" 

" Don't say that, dear, for I hope to be very- 
happy soon in knowing him." 

" Never now I" with a sort of prophetic despair 
I could not account for. 

Piers came in — his step was slow. 

*' How dark you all are here. Is that you, 
Hariant" 

" Yes — tell me all." 
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" Well, sit down quietly, my poor girl. You 
must not give way. I fear there is nothing 
good to tell ; or, in fact, any hope that I can 
see." 

« Then Claude is dead ?" 

" As good, I fear." 

I dropped upon the sofa, and Piers sat down 
by me, and in that dark hour tenderly related 
to his wife and me all the sad tale that his 
agents had communicated to him. It was briefly 
to the effect that following the direction sup- 
plied by his latest address sent to Madame 
Celestine, Claude Markham's after career had 
been easily traced, though a good deal of time 
had been taken up on account of the distance 
of the various places in which he had last been 
heard of. It appeared he had acted as super- 
cargo to more than one trading vessel from 
South America, and afterwards from the Mauri- 
tius. The latest and saddest intelligence con- 
cerning him was, he went with a ship to the 
South African coast, and having delivered her 
freight, had stopped to collect ivory, and whilst 
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doing 80, had gone np the country elephani- 
honting. The natives in the interior were not 
very friendly, so the crew had orders not to go 
&r inland. It appeared a party of them dis- 
regarded these orders, and the officer with them 
on that occasion was Claude Markham. The 
lamentable result was, that when the men got 
hack to the vessel, several were missing, our 
poor Claude amongst them. The returned men 
said they had been suirounded, several killed, 
and they had escaped for their hves. One man 
distinctly stated he saw Mr. Markham down, 
and in the hands of a savage — his fate he con- 
sidered sure. And so did Piers, and every one 
who heard this miserable history. 

And so we mourned for Claude, so dearly 
loved, BO early lost. It was, nevertheless, a 
strange mourning. We had already felt his loss 
80 deeply, and lamented it in the days that 
were passed, till it- seemed as if he had been 
dead to us then; after that, there came that 
short, bright interval of hope when Piers, fol- 
lowing a httle ray of partial Ught, had fondly 
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hoped to have been the means of bringing his 
brother home; and now that expectation was 
so miserably terminated, we again mourned for 
Claude in all the sad assurance of his sorrowful 
and untimely ending. 

I need not dwell on that time — ^there are few 
who do not know, by wretched experience, the 
sad aching sensation of that yearning love 
which turns to the memory of those whose 
place is empty here, who once made the joy of 
that home which will see them no more. Happy, 
thrice happy are those " loyal hearts and true " 
who, realizing the blessedness of a future meet- 
ing in that far distant land where « love is never 
cold,*' can still go on their weary way, rejoicing 
though the desire of their hearts be taken from 
them, the lights of their earthly hopes for ever 
quenched. I do not think my poor step-mother 
either mourned or rejoiced in that heavenly 
frame of mind. Still, after an interval of pas- 
sionate grief, she began to look up again, and 
take comfort, and- by degrees some interest, 
and even pleasure, in her various surroundings. 
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What a support did she find then in her goo4 
little doctor 1 How tenderly lie nursed his 
"dear lady" in an illness, partly induced by 
her depressed state of spirits ; and how patiently 
and cheerfully he hore with her &actiousnesB of 
mind resulting from impatience of grief and 
soffering I Till at last one day Juliet remarked^ 

"After all, I am quite satisfied now that 
mamma did the wisest thing in the world when 
she married Doctor Jones." 

And no one who heard the observation Tvas 
inclined to contradict it. The experiment had 
been most successful. 
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A FTER that winter came and went, and 
-^ then spring dawned again, bringing fresh 
hopes and gladness in its train. The great 
event — or rather events — of the early part of 
that new year, was the addition of a baby boy, 
both at the Manor-house and at the Parsonage, 
to the respective families there. It was with a 
strange thrill of something like pain I heard 
that both the Kttle strangers were to receive 
the old family name of Claude. 

I could hardly bear to think of another 
Claude Markham, in the place of him we had 
lost I But no doubt I should get used to it in 
time. 

Towards the end of the summer it was 
settled that Percival Digby should pay his 
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friends in that neighbourhood a farewell visit, 
preparatory to his approaching departure for 
India. He had not been in the North for some 
months ; he had been spending a gay winter and 
spring amongst some of his relations, not for- 
getting his old friend. Lady Percival, who we 
heard retained all her former regard for him. 
We were expecting his arrival one beautifril 
May day, and Pamela and I stayed in to wel- 
come him, whilst Piers was absent on some of 
his numerous avocations, as country gentleman 
and magistrate. 

^' What a time it is since he has been here !" 
said Pamela. 

" Yes, and how many things have happened !" 
said I, thinking of my brother Claude. 

** Oh I yes, this darling has made its appear- 
ance," returned she, looking at her baby Claude 
upon her lap. " Depend upon it, Percival Digby 
will have secured a wife by this time ; he said he 
must take one back to India on his return,'* ob- 
served Pamela. 

^^ I think it is very likely he has," said !» in 
answer. 
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Mr. Dighy came as expected, and after a few 
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days Pamela began to sound him as to his 
matrimonial views and intentions. He only 
laughed and said his fate was not decided at 
that time, but he hoped it would be before he 
left that part of the world. It was still his 
wish and intention to take back a wife, if he 
could persuade some one to venture with him 
in that relation. 

" There, Marian 1" said Pamela exultingly, 
after he had left the room. " There's a constant 
man for you I" 

" No, not for me, I think '* 

" Yes — ^it is you, I am sure it is — so don't be 
imkind and reftuse him again. I shall be grieved 
to my heart to lose you ; but in a few years he 
says he shall be able to leave India and live 
entirely in England. How pleasant for you, 
Marian I" 

" How pleasant for Carrie Elton, you mean." 

We found, however, that we were both in 
the wrong — ^it was neither to me nor Carrie to 
whom Mr. Digby intended to propose. 
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Not matij days after Iiis conversation with 
Pamela, he came into the room where we were 
sitting together, and said he hoped we were 
prepared to congratulate him, for he had just 
proposed to, and been accepted by — Julia El- 
ton ! So after all, he was perfectly sincere 
when he praised her, in preference to her 
younger sister — and I was — mistaken. 

There was great joy at the Deanery in con- 
sequence of this offer, and Julia's happy pro- 
spects, and we all went over to make an early 
visit of congratulation. 

Julia was the most natural, straightforward 
girl, or rather woman, in the world, and she di- 
lated on her happiness to Pamela and me with- 
out the least reserve, saying, speaking of Mr, 
Digby, 

" I always liked him, from the very first mo- 
ment I saw biTn ; but I am sure he liked Carrie 
best at first — she is much prettier than me — ^but 
he soon saw she cared nothing about him ; in 
fact," lowering her voice, " I don't think she 
ever loved any one but poor Claude, and now 
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he is gone I feel quite sure she will never 
marry." 

That was rather a sweeping conclusioli for 
the bride-elect to come to respecting her sister. 
But there was no doubt poor Carrie had been 
deeply attached to my brother. Still, I thought 
the chances were in due time she would meet 
some one else whom she could love, marry, and 
be happy with. I thought she looked out of 
spirits at her sister's wedding, which we all at- 
tended. But that was but natural, seeing she 
and Julia had been everything to each other 
after their eldest sister had married and left 
them some two years before. 

It was settled that Carrie was to return 
home with us after the wedding. It was sup- 
posed the change would cheer and comfort her 
on her sister's departure. I was glad when it 
was all over, and having made our adieux, we 
had carried Carrie oflF with us, and were fairly 
settled in the carriage for a quiet drive home in 
the cool of the summer evening. My own 
spirits had began to flag after the day's excite- 
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ment, and as I watched Carrie's sad &ce (no 
longer decked in smiles for her sister's joy) as 
she sat opposite to me, I hoped we should both 
feel and look a little brighter the next day. A 
passing thought (I little expected to see real- 
ised) stole across my mind that, as it is said to 
be always darkest before dawn in the world of 
nature, so in that of feeling the spirits some- 
times sink to the lowest ebb just before some 
bright future unexpectedly dawns on our 
heart's clouded horizon. Thus I sat silent, 
speculating somewhat dreamily as to Carrie's 
future destinies in life, and pondering a little 
on my own. 

Quietly we passed along through those well- 
known lanes, with the sweet-smelling honey- 
suckle hedges, and enjoying all the lavish pro- 
fusion of delicious sights and sounds peculiar to 
a July evening in our beautiful country. I was 
almost sorry when my reverie was broken off, 
and we drew up before^the Hall door. 

** I believe I have been asleep," said Ccurrie, 
who I knew had only been indulging in waking 
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dreamSy but thought it necessary to apologise 
for her silence all the way home. 

" Take care that you are awake now, or you 
will catch your foot in that door-mat," said 
Piers laughing, as he handed her out ; and she 
only smiled in reply, as she passed the rug in 
safety, and went on quickly to the drawing- 
room a little in advance of the rest of the 
party. 

As she opened the door of that room, we 
were startled by a little shriek, and Piers ex- 
claimed, as he walked quickly on — 

'* There, she has fiillen in earnest ! Come and 
help her — what is the matter ? — who is it ? — 
don't be fiightened. Miss Elton ; no one shall 
hurt you." 

Pamela and I pressed on at these mysterious 
words, and to our intense astonishment saw the 
cause of Carrie's fright in two strangers, who 
were standing in the doorway, as if they were 
advancing to meet us, but had stopped on see- 
ing her faU. 

" Pray forgive me my intrusion ; we had no 
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intention of alarming 70a all so mnch, only vre 
could not rest till we bad seen yon. Did not 
yon get onr parcel of letters this morning?— we 
conld not send sooner.'* 

All this was spoken rapidly, in a^well-remem- 
bered voice, that set every nerve thrilling with 
joyftd recognition, as Mr. Crofkon held ont bis 
band first to Piers, and then to me, whilst bis 
companion bent down over poor Carrie's pros- 
trate form, but soon raised himself to turn and 
catch me in his arms. Carrie had seen and re- 
cognised him, but I was the only one of the 
family to whom (changed as it was) Claude's 
dear fcice was familiar. 

" It was the last thing in the world we in- 
tended to do, producing such a sensation," said 
Mr. Crofton, in his usual voice and manner ; 
" and I cannot imagine how our letters have fail- 
ed to reach you." 

" I have them in my hand," replied Piers ; 
" but they came late, and as we were in wed- 
ding haste this morning, I kept the parcel tfll 
my return, never imagining how deeply inter- 
esting the contents might prove." 
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The joy, the inexplicable confusion of that 
strange meeting may easily be imagined when 
Carrie was restored, and Claude duly made 
known to his deeply sympathising relations ; 
question upon question following in rapid suc- 
cesion, till the whole of the wondrous tale of 
search and rescue was fully narrated. It may 
all be imagined when every one had given 
Claude up, Keene Crofton, true to his intention, 
travelled on and never rested till he had found 
him (dead or alive) in the savage hands into 
which he had fallen. Who can express the 
gratitude we all felt to him, or the joy of that 
blessed reunion. But it was a happiness al- 
most too deep for words, there was something 
very solemn in its intensity. All was, however, 
told, and fiilly understood that night before we 
parted, and then Claude knew how hard his 
brother Piers had worked, to effect the happy 
end his other and most untiring friend had at 
last so wonderfully achieved. 

When Mr. Crofton left us, it was with a pro- 
mise of joining the family party the next day at 
dinner. 
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**For indeed it would be very incomplete 
without you,'' said honest Piers, little dreaming 
of the deeper significance of the words he 
spoke ; Claude was to accompany his friend back 
to the Hall, and the following morning was to 
be devoted to his mother and sister Juliet, but 
all were to assemble afterwards in the old 
home. 

" But I must see you, Marian, before that," 
whispered Keene Crofton, as he held my hand 
in a long lingering clasp as we parted that 
night ; then as I spoke not, he added, " You 
will take one of the old walks, Marian, will not 
you ? I shall look for you to meet me." 

*^ Where?'' 

" By the gate, where we parted, I will wait 
for you there." 

And there it was that we did meet again, 
and renewed those vows at the same spot, 
where some five years ago they had been can- 
celled. And yet, as we walked quietly back to 
the house, I could hardly believe that things 
had ever been otherwise than as they then were, 
between Keene Crofton and me. I suppose it was 
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though he had returned my troth he had kept 
heart all that time the same. He stipulated 
for no reserve then, that same day he asked me 
of my brother, as my nearest and dearest rela- 
tive. It may be supposed Piers was somewhat 
astonished when the unexpected demand was 
made, and from such an unlocked for quarter. 
However, he managed to give his consent with 
a very good grace, and every day's acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Crofton increased his satisfaction 
that it had been asked. Were I to name what 
I for a moment considered the only drawback 
to my happiness just then, I should recur to a 
certain day, not long before our marriage 
(which took place as soon as it conveniently 
could), when Keene told me he had decided on 
living at his other and larger place in the 
south. It was rather a blow to many a pleasant 
little vision I had indulged in of my life at the 
old Hall ; but I found, as I listened, that the 
new plan was better than the old I In the first 
place, at Hurst Court we were to be near Mary 
Manwairing. I had never known before that 
her husband's place was in the near neighbour- 
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hood of the home where all her life had been 
spent, yet it was natural enough that it should 
have been, as the vicinity of the two places led 
to her first acquaintance with, and subsequent 
engagement to Sir Edward Manwairing. That 
was indeed one pleasant reason for our going 
to live there. Now she was a widow, so I 
thought it like Keene to propose doing so un- 
der these circumstances. 

But there was yet another, and, I do believe, 
not less urgent reason. He wished to offer 
Claude the agency of the property he knew so 
well, and also to establish him in the house as 
his own residence. 

"Then," said he, "when Claude wishes to 
settle in life, which, if I mistake not, will be the 
case before long, then he will have a home ready 
made to take his wife to." 

" Ah I" said I in answer, " that sounds very 
nice, and it is most kind of you ; but what will 
Mr. John Forest say to such an innovation of 
his rights r 

Keene laughed as he replied, 
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" Well, I think he will submit without much 
grumbling, for two reasons : he knows he has 
no right to a permai^ent residence at the Hall ; 
and, for the second, I believe he was about to 
give it up of his own free will." 

As I looked sin'prised, Mr. Crofton told me 
Mr. John Forest was about to take a wife to 
himself, his mother having died (as I was aware) 
about six months before. He had come to the 
resolution of marrying the pretty daughter of 
the gardener at the Hall, and would be very 
glad to accept the offer of a good farm, with a 
nice house to take his bride to. 

" I am glad, then, there is no chance of he and 
Claude clashing again." 

" None in the least. You may make yourself 
quite easy. John Forest, with all his rough- 
ness, has got an honest Yorkshire heart under 
all ; and now he has begun to appreciate Claude, 
and to feel something like remorse for his former 
ungenerous mistrust of him in various ways, I 
expect he will no longer be a thorn in his side, 
but a valuable assistant." 

VOL. ni. BB 
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And so it was* From that time forth John 
Forest became one of Claude's firmest adherents, 
and was of the utmost use to him in his voca- 
tion, serving under him with zeal and ability. 
Indeed, it seemed that, under the united in- 
fluence of his new enjoyment of domestic happi- 
ness and enlarged experience, John Forest bid 
fair to become an amiable and estimable charao 
ter. 

It was not long before Claude and Carrie 
came to an understanding equally interesting 
by that time to both, and her long-tried devo- 
tion was rewarded at last by meeting a return 
of such tender and ardent affection as Claude 
could never have bestowed on Flora Crofton. 

The course of their love ran very smooth at 
last ; for everyone on both sides approved, and 
consented. When the happy event actually did 
take place, Claude found himself in a very fan- 
position as regarded worldly position. Not 
only had he his agency and pleasant home to 
take his young wife to, but Piers had come 
forward with (what was in his circumstances) a 
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very liberal provision, both for his brother and 
his two sisters. And then it was that when 
my portion was, at Mr. Crofton's desire, passed 
over to my sister Juliet (thereby doubling her 
original one) that Claude's mother declared her 
intention of settling a handsome allowance on 
her son, and as her daughter was so well pro- 
vided for, leaving him, with the little doctor's 
full approbation, all she possessed at her death. 

Wh^n Claude's happiness and prosperity were 
thus so well secured, I felt for the first time that 
I could, from the bottom of my heart, forgive 
Flora ; and having come to that conclusion, be- 
gan to experience some anxiety that her father 
should extend the same charitable feeling to- 
wards her, and all her past offences. 

I could, however, gain but little insight for 
some time into the state of his sentiments to- 
wards her. 

The first year of our married life was spent 
abroad. It was a delightful time, visiting all 
the places I most wished to see, and seeing them 
all under the happiest auspices in the world. It 
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was not till after our return home, and we were 
quite settled at Hurst Court, that I knew any- 
thing of what his intentions might be. Then it 
was that one beautiful summer morning, Keene 
came to me with a note in his hand, saying it 
was from his sister Mary, and she wished us 
particularly to go over and stay a short time 
with her. 

There was a peculiar tone in Keene's voice as 
he said this, giving me the note at the same 
time to read. Then having done so, I looked 
up eagerly into his steadfast face, and said, 

" And Mary says, I see, that Flora and her 
husband are with her, and they all long so to 
see us. Oh ! Keene, dearest, you will go, will 
not you ?" 

He looked down with a kind smile, and an- 
swered simply, 

" I will, if you wish it." 

And the next day we went. 

THE END 
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FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepwobth Dixon, Anthor 

of " New America," " Her Majesty's Tower," &c. Third Edition. 
2 vols. 8yo, with Coloured niostrations. 30s. 

**Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readen 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect The ignorance of the English people 
with respect to Russia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom- visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scaroety 
fail to arrest their attention." — Saturday Review. 

" We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated his subject in a fresh and 
original manner. He has done his best to see with his 0¥m eyes the vast country 
which he describes, and he has visited some parts of the land with which few 
even among its natives are familiar, and he has had the advantage of being 
brought into personal contact with a number of those Russians whose opinions 
are of most weight The consequence is, that he has been able to lay before 
general readers such a picture of Russia and the Russian people as cannot fail t6 
interest them.*' — Athenseum. 

" Mr. Dixon has invented a good title for his volumes on Russia. The chapter on 
Lomonosoff, the peasant poet, is one of the best in the boolc, and the cQiapter on 
Kief is equally good. He gives an interesting and highly picturesque account of 
the working of the jury system in a case which he himself saw tried. The de- 
scriptions of the peasant villages, and of the habits and manners of the peasantry, 
are very good; in fact, the descriptions are excellent throughout the work." — Timei. 

" Mr. Dixon has succeeded in producing a book which is at once highly valuable 
and eminently readable. In our judgment it is superior to any work that has 
proceeded from Mr. Dixon's pen, and we heartily reconmiend it to our readera 
The information he conveys is very great, his judgments are evidently the result 
of much reflection, and his style is singularly forcible and picturesque." — Standard. 

" We heartily commend these volumes to all who wish either for instruction or 
relaxation." — Examiner. 

" In these picturesque and fascinating volumes, Mr. Dixon carries his readers 
over a wide range of country, from the Arctic Sea to the southern slopes of the 
Ural range, from the straits of Tenikale to the Gulf of Riga, and, by the force of 
brisk, nervous and picturesque language, makes them realize the scenery, man- 
ners, politics, poetry of every mile of ground over which he conducts them.'' — 
Morning Post. 

" Mr. Dixon's ' Free Russia,' is another valuable addition to the books of ti«yel 
which he has given us. It reveals to our view the g^eat mysterious people of 
Eastern Europe." — Dcaly Telegraph. 

"This is a more important and remarkable work upon the great Muscovite 
Empire than any foreign traveller has ever even attempted, much less accom- 
plished. Thanks to the writer of these splendid volumes, * Free Russia ' is brought 
clearly, boldly, vividly, comprehensively, and yet minutely, within the ken of 
every intelligent reading Englishman. The book is in many psirts as enthralling 
as a romance, besides being full of life and character." — Sun. 

" We are bound to award to Mr. Dixon the highest praise for the skill widi 
which he has constructed a book at once full of interest and information. ' Free 
Russia ' differs widely from an ordinary book of travels ; for, in place of being a 
mere itinerary, it is a masterly analysis of Russian society in its more salient 
points." — Observer. 

" *Free Russia ' is one of the most remarkable books that has ever been written 
in our times, of the value of which it is impossible to speak in terms too Highly 
commendatory." — Messenger. 

" Mr. Dixon is delightfully readable. ' Free Russia ' has afforded us a great deal 
of pleasure. It is the best work of its clever and versatile author."— iI2ttftra(Mf Jiews. 
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champ Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
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fessor—Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— Baleigh*a 
Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower. 
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^ From first to last this volume overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixen din- 
charges alternately we functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when be 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story." — MormngPott. 

*■*■ We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume to those in quedt of amoae- 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphic 
historical narrative, by a lipe scholar and an accomplished master of Englidi dic- 
tion, and a valuable commentary on the social aspect of medisBval and Tudor civil- 
ization. In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records of 
human fiesh and blood to which human ear could listen." — Daily TekgrapK 

"Itisneedless to say that Mr. Dixon clothes the gray stones of the old Tower 
with a new and more living interest than most of us have felt befora It is ncled- 
less to say that the stories are admirably told, for Mr. Dixon's style is full of vigour 
and liveliness, and he would make a far duller subject than this tale of tragic eof- 
fering and heroism into an interesting volume. This book is as fascinating as a good 
nove^ yet it has all the truth of veritable history." — Daily Newt, 

' " It is impossible to praise too highly this most entrancing history. A better 
book has seldom, and a brighter one has never, been issued to tiie world by any 
master of the delightful art of historic illustration." — Star. 

"We can highly recommend Mr. Dixon's work. It will enhance his reputation. 
The whole is charmingly written, and there is a life, a spirit, and a reality about 
the sketches of the celebrated prisoners of the Tower, which give the work th^ 
interest of a romance. ' Her Majesty's Tower' is likely to t)ecome one of tilie most 
popular contributions to history." — Stemdard. 

** In many respects this noble volume is Mr. Dixon's masterpiece. The book is a 
microcosm of our English history; and throughout it is penned with an eloquence 
as remarkable for its vigorous simplicity as for its luminous picturesqueneaSb It 
more than sustains Mr. Dixon's reputation. It enhances iV—Sun, 

" This is a work of great value. It cannot fail to be largely popular and to main- 
tain its author's reputation. It bears throughout the marks of careful study, keen 
observation, and that power of seizing upon those points of a story that are of real 
importance, which is tne most precious possession of the historian. To aU historic 
documents, ancient and modem, Mr. Dixon has had unequalled facilities of access, 
and his work will in future be the trusted and popular history of the Tower. He 
has succeeded in giving a splendid panorama of English history." — Olcbe. 

**This charming volume will be tiie most permanently popular of all Mr. Dizcm's 
worka Under the treatment of so practised a master of our English tongue the 
story of the Tower becomes more fasoinating than the daintiest of romances.**— 
JSTfminer. 
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net— End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pnrstdt 
— ^Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertOarr— Powder Poisoning. 



From tub Times: — *'A11 the civilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican — takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on tiiose time-worn 
wails, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lo^^ely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, i>er- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing un axe in his hand& It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as tin historical limner, has set before us in these volumes, ilr. 
Dixon dashes oCT the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry III, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bdld Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of ' a coin 
hidden in a wine jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for flve-and-twenty y^ura a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deed& As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days' 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled ^No Cross, no Crown '> 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the teara ready to trickle from his eye& No part of the first Tolnmt 
yields in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Waltes 
Baieigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay pemeal; 
Another anue cdSbre possessed of a peremiial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. Both volnmos 
are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history, but we ' 
think the palm of superior intereat must be awarded to the second vuiuma" 

Fkomthk ATHBNiSnM:- **The prearat volume is superior in sustained intovtt 
to that by which it was preceded. The whole details are so picturesquely narrated, 
that the reader is carried away by the narrativa The stories are told with enoh 
knowledge of new facts as to make ibexa like hitherto unwritten chapters in our 
history." 

From the Mokniko Poer: — "This volume fascinates the reader's imaginntion 
and stimulates his curiosity, whilst throwing floods of pure light on several of the 
most perplexing matters of James the First's reign. Not inferior to any of the 
author's previous works of history in respect of discernment and logical sowidnesB, 
it equals them in luminous expression, and surpasses some of them in ramaatio 
interest** 
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Gbobgb MusaBAYB, M.A., Oxon, author of * Nooks and Comers of 
Old France," &c. 2 vols, large post 8vo, with Illustrations. 248. 

'^Mr.MllBgrave is a man of considerable information, and good powers of olbaer- 
vation. His book is interesting and amusing. He sketches the Breton landscape* 
with foroe and spirit"— Pa/{ Mall GcuOte. 

"•Hr.-Mwgnive always writes pleasantly, and manages to combine inBtroctioa 
and entertainment in very agreeable proportions."— ^xomuMT. 

** A valoable, pleasant, and instractive book'' — Post. 

" We have no donbt this book will be extremely popular. The author is an er.- 
perienced traveller, and has always a keen eye for the more picturesque and inter- 
esting features of the country through which he is i)a8sing, and he writes in a very 
fluent and lively Bt^W—Qlobe. 

"A.pleasant, entertaining, and readable hoo)i.'^— Spectator. 

'* A diarming book, which we can confidently recommend as sore to amaseL** — 

" An agreeable and chatty record of a tour through a very interesting country.** 
— Athmmim. 

** Mr. Musgrave writes with animation and zest, and we recommend his hand- 
some .volumes as a good preparation for a tour in Brittany, and not a bad snbstitat* 
for those who cannot take one." — Daily News. * 

** A v«y delightful ramble by a very delightful writer." — Svn. 

TRAVELS OF A NATURALIST IN JAPAN 

AND MANCHURIA. By Akthub Adams, F.L.S., Staff- Surgeon 
R.N. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

"An amusing volume. Mr Adams has acquired a body of interesting informa- 
tion, which he has set forth in a lively and agreeable style. The book will be a 
favourite with naturalists, and is calculated to interest others as welL" — DaHy News. 

"A very good book of its kind. The author is an enthusiastic naturalist, taking 
especial interest in entomology. He is also quick to observe the physical aspecta 
of nature, and the leading characteristics of the people he visits. He has come 
across some very humorous incidents in his travels, and these he always deacribea 
in a lively and amusing style." — Olobe. 

*^ A pleasant work. It contains much information always attractively presented.** 
-^IMltf Tflegraph. 

EASTERN PILGRIMS : the Travels of Three Ladies. 

.By AaN£8 SmTH. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

'* A chani^ing work, which will introduce the authoress at once, as one of the 
foremost dtecribern of Eastern scenes and customs. In some respects we regard 
her sketches as amon^ the most instructive and impressive of any we have aver 
read. A vein of novelty mos through Miss Smith's delightful volnma*' — "WesUf 

"A narrative of a very remarkable visit to localities which will ever hold tbii 
most important place in the world's history." — Metsenger. 

** A very interesting book'*— ^im. 
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Thoknbubt. 2 vols, post Svo, ^ith ninstrations. 248. 

** All who know Mr. Thombury's racy, vivid, and vlgorouB style, and his' plea- 
sant and gracefal way of presenting information to the reader, will be sore to 
become familiar with his travels through England.**— 2>at{j^ Telegraph. 

*' The reader can scarcely fail to find in this book many picturesque incidents and 
legendary anecdotes alike new and entertaining." — Pall Mall OazetU. 

" English tourists should get Mr. Thombury's charming book. It contains a large 
amount of topographical, historical, and social gossip.'' — Sua. 

" This book is certain to be popular, and deserves to be widely circulated. It 
abounds in entertaining and valuable information and really interesting reminis- 
cences. It is rich in anecdote, history, and local traditions. The work, too,, is 
emphatically a useful one, affordmg reading at once light and pleasant, and profit- 
able and instructive. It is the very book for all sorts of Book Societies and Libraries, 
and will come in admirably for seaside reading.'* — Literary WorlcL 

" Two pleasant volumes of travel gossip." — Notes and QMeriet. 

WILD LIFE AMONG THE KOORDS. By 

Majob F. MnjJNGEN, F.R.G.S. 8vo, with Illustrations. 158. 

'* Major Millingen's interesting volume reads pleasantly as a journal of travel 
in districts never that we know described befora Major Millingen is a siirewd 
observer. He gives an interesting account of the Koords, and describes* the mag- 
nificent scenery of the country with skill and felicity.** — Saturday Review. 

" This book is amushig, and the more valuable as accounts of Eoordistan are 
scarca " — A thensBum. 

"A very valuable work." — Standard. 

" A thoroughly interesting work, which we heartily recommend.'* — Examiner. 

*' Major Millingen, by his lively and effective personal narrations, his picturesque 
sketches of the tribes among whom he sojourned, and his well-informed historiieal 
and scientific illustrations, has effectually secured the enjoyment of his readera**— 
Daily Telegraph. 

''This book will be equally welcome to the general reader and to the geographer 
and ethnologist It contains a large amount of information aboot oonntfries and- 
races little known.** — Okbe. 

MY HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA. By Lizzie Selina 

Eden, author of "A Lady's Glimpse of the War in Bohemia.'* 
1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

*' A pleasantly-written volume**— Pa<{ McM Gazette. 

** Miss Eden enjoyed her holiday, and her readers will share ber pleasarci 
Her work is easy and fluent in style, lively and pleasant in matter.*' — Athenmum 

*' A frankly written and chatty account of a very pleasant holiday in the Au- 
strian Tyrol Besides her acute observations of the habits and manners of the 
people, Miss £den*s pages show signs of her appreciation of natural scenery aad 
of the prominent objects of industry and art** — Saturday lUview. 

ELEPHANT HAUNTS : being a Sportsman's Nar- 

rative of the Search for Dr. Livingstone, with Scenes of Elephant, 
Buffalo, and Hippopotamus Hunting. By Hvnbt Faulkner, late 
17th Lancers. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

" h. very readable book. In its proportion of successes to failures, we never read 

a more wonderful narrative of African sport flian ' Elephant Haunts.' ** — Pall Mall. 

** The most exciting book since the adventures of Gordon Cnmming.**— JTetMn^w. 

A TRIP TO THE TROPICS, AND HOME 

THROUGH AMERICA.. By the Mabquib of Lobns. Se$<^ 
Edition. 1 voL 8yo, with niustrations. 15s. 

"The tone of Lord Lome's book is thoroughly hei^tiiy «id vigorowr, mad his 
MBsarks Ttj^en^mm and- tklagv «to» uteQ^eneaeA •nd'Miite.*'<«-!Nnrs; 
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LIFE AND REMAINS OF ROBERT LEE, D.D., 

F.R.S.E., Minister of the Church and Parish of Old GreTfriars, 
Professor of Biblical Criticism and Antiquities in the UniTersity 
of Edinburgh, Dean of the Chapel Royal of Holyrood, and Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen. By Robert Hsbbbbt Stobt, Minister 
of Rosneath ; with an Introductory Chapter by Mrs. Oufhamt, 
author of " The Life of the Rev. Edward Irving," Ac. 2 voIb. 
demy 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. 

** We need make no apology to our readers for calling their attention to the life 
and writings of a man who, by the force and energy of his character, has left an 
Indelible mark on the annals of his country. It is bat a small tiling for a nun to 
leave a mere name behind him, even though that name be famous ; it is a far 
Ugher merit to bequeath to posterity a living influence, and this Dr. Lee has oer- 
t^Iy accomplished. We cordially commend the perusal of this book to every- 
body."— 7iim«. 

** This memoir fulfils one of the beat uses of biography, in making ns acquainted 
not only with a man of remarkable character, talent, and energy, but In throwing 
light upon a very distinct phase of society. It is a very curious and important 
chapter oi contemporary history, as well as ihe story of a good and able life, 
devoted to the service of God and man.*' — Spectator. 

**Mr. Story lias done his work remarkably well: with clear insight into the 
character of the remarkable man whose career he delineates, with pre<d8ion of 
speech and thought, with moderation, judgment, and intelligent sympathy. Mrs. 
Oliphant's preliminary sketch is brief, but to the point, and worthy of the authoress 
of * The Life of Edward Irving,' and the inimitable ' Salem Chapel.* The selec- 
tions from Dr. Lee's own writings and speeches are excellently made, and are 
often highly characteristic*' — Fraier't Magazine. 

'* By all to whom the recent history of the Church of Scotland has any interest^ 
this book will be valued as a most important and instructive record ; and to tiio 
personal friends of Dr. Lee it will be most welcome as a worthy memorial <rf his 
many labours, his great talents, and his public and private virtues." — Sot^aman, 

SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepwoeth Dixon, 

Author of * New Ambrica,* &c. Fourth Edition, with A Nbw 
Preface. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. 30b. 

'*llr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his osnal 
graphic manner. There is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chap- 
ter of some of the sensational novels which find admirers in drawing-rooms and 
eulogists in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work.'— -J?xam<iMr. 

" No more wondrous narrative of human passion and romance, no stranger oon- 
trlbution to the literature of psychology than Mr. Dixon's book has been published 
since man first began to seek after the laws that govern the moral and intelleetoal 
Ufe of the human rac^ To those readers who seek in current literature the plea- 
sures of intellectual excitement we commend it as a work that affords more enter- 
tainment than can be extracted from a score of romance& But its power to amuse 
is less noteworthy than its instructiveness on matters of highest moment * Spiritual 
Wives' will be studied witii no less profit than interest" — Moming Pott. 

SAINTS AND SINNERS ; OR, IN CHURCH 

AND ABOUT IT. By Dr. Doran. 2 vols, large post 8vo. 248. 

** This is by far Dr. Doran's best work. He has taken the humourist's view of 
our ecclesiastical history, and gossips with characteristic ability about the drolleries 
and eccentricities of the venerable order which in these later times has given ns a 
fair proportion of sound scholars and good Christians. We congratulate him <m 
the production of a book which abounds in comical stories about solenm matters, 
•ad yet is so pure of irreverence that of the laughter which is sure to ring out over 
' U&^^ ^® loudest will be heard within country parsonagea" — Athenmum. 

fiftiw writers know so well as Dr. Doran how to make a lively, gossip hoek. 

baa tided another to his list of works of this description in ' Saints and »bu&ena* 

TdUunea ars among the pleasantest and moat amnslng oi the season.**- 
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A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. C. 

Jbaffrbson, B.A., Oxon, author of " A Book about Lawyers," " A 
Book about Doctors," &c. Second Edition, 2 vols 8vo. 30s. 

** This is a book of sterlinic excellence, in which all— laity as well as clergy— wlN 
find entertainment and instmction : a book to be bought and placed permanently 
in oar libraries. It Is written in a terse and lively style thronghont, it is eminently 
fair and candid, and is fall of interesting information on almost every topic that 
serves to illustrate the history of the English clergy. There are many other topics 
of interest treated of in Mr. Jeaffreson s beguiling volumes ; but the specimens we 
have given will probably hiduce our readers to consult the book itself for further 
information. If, in addition to the points already indicated in this article, they 
wish to learn why people built such large churches in the Middle Ages, when the 
population was so much smaller than now ; why university tutors and dignitaries 
are called * dons,' and priests in olden times were calljd ' sirs;' if they wish to read 
a good account of the rationale of trials and executions for heresy ; if they wish to 
know something of Church plays and * Church ales;' if they wish to read a smash- 
ing demolition of Macaulay's famous chapter on the clergy, or an interesting account 
of medisBval preaching and preachers, or the origin of decorating churches, or tiie 
observance of Sunday in Saxon and ElizabeUian times, or a fair rlsurn^ of Uie * Ikon 
Basilike' controversy— if they wish information on any or all of these and many 
other subjects, they cannot do better than order * A Book about the Clergy' without 
delay. Mr. Jeaffreson writes so well that it is a pleasure to read him." — Times. 

** Honest praise may be awarded to these volumea Mr. Jeaffreson has collected 
a large amount of curious information, and a rich store of facts not readily to be 
found elsewhera The book will please, and it deserves to please, those who like 
picturesque details and pleasant gossip." — Pail Mall Gazette. 

** In Mr. JeafTreson's book every chapter bears marks of research, diligent inves- 
tigation, and masterly views. We only hope our readers will for themselves spend 
on these amusing and well-written volumes the time and care they so well deserve, 
for turn where we will, we are sure to meet with somethhig to arrest the attention, 
and gratify the taste for pleasant, lively, and instructive reading." — Standard. 

** If our readers desire to learn the condition of the clergy from the days of the 
Lollards to those of the Puseyites, they cannot do better than read Mr. Jeaff reson's 
capital book. Mr. Jeaffreson's idea of supplying information respecting the usages 
and characteristics of the three learned professions in such a way as to afford both 
aid to Uie historical student and entertainment to the general reader was a happy 
one, and it has admirably been carried into execution." — Athenmum. 

** A book which has many and striking merits. Mr. Jeaffreson's research has 
been large, the pains he has taken hi collecting, as in digesting, his materials tiighly 
creditable. His book will be as readily accepted by the general public as by those 
who curiously observe the growth of customs and the influence of the letiraed pro- 
fessions upon the habits of sooieqr." — Spectator. 

A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS.. ByJ. CJeaf- 

FBB80N, Barrister- at-Law, author of * A Book about Doctors,* Ssc. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 

** * A Book about Lawyers ' deserves to be very popular. Mr. Jeaffreson has 
accomplished his work in a very creditable manner. He has taken pahis to collect 
information from persons as well as from books, and he writes with a sense of 
keen enjoyment which greatly enhances the reader's pleasure. He hitrodnces us 
to Lawyeraom under a variety of phases — ^we have lawyers in arms Jawyers on 
horseback, lawyers in love, and lawyers in Parliament We are told of their sala- 
ries and fees, their wigs and gowns, their jokes and gaieties. We meet them at 
home and abroad, in court, in chambers, and in company. In the chapters headed 
' Mirth,' the author has gathered together a choice sheaf of anecdotes from the di^s 
of More down to Erskine and Eldon." — Times. 

''These volumes will afford pleasure and instruction to all who read them, and 
they will hicrease the reputation which Mi. Jeaffreson has already earned by his 
large industry and great ability.' ^At/teMmn. 
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FRANCIS THE FIRST IN CAPTIVITY AT 

MADRID. A!fD OTHKR HuTOBic STUDIES. By /L Bailus Gocbsahs, 
M.P. Second EcUtion. 2 toIs. post 8vo. 21s. 

** A pteMuit, interesting, and entertaining work.**— Doi^ ifors. 

**TluMe eloqnent Tolnmes contain three interesting and instmctiTe BtacUes: 
* Frands the First,* ' The Council of Blood,' and • The FUght of Vannmes.* It wffl 
not lessen the attraction of their bri^t pages that the anttior deals nudnlj witt 
the romantic elements of these historical passagea.** — Morning Po$L 

** Eadi of these episodes affords scope for highly dramatic treatment, and we lukTe 
to oongratnlate Mr. Cochrane upon a very snooessfol attempt to bring strongly into 
the foregn mn d three very momentous occorrences in the history of the last Hires 
oentmiea We strongly recommend these Tohunes to oar readera" — CfMtt. 

THE LIFE OF ROSSINI. By H. Sutherland 

EiywARDfl. 1 voL 8yo, with fine Portrait. Ids 



** An eminently interesting, readable, and trostworthy book. Mr. Edwards 
fatstincUvely looked to for a life of Bossini, and the result is a rery satisfactory 
one. The salient features of Bossini's life and labours are grouped in admirable 
order; and the book, while it conveys eTerjrthing necessary to an accurate idea of 
fiB sobject, is as interesting as a novel" — Sunday Tuna. 

** Bossini's life has been well written by Mr. Edwards. It will amuse eyery- 
body.**— TWIeK/rapA. 

PRINCE CHARLES AND THE SPANISH 

MARRIAGE ; A Chapter of English History, 1617 to 1623; from 
Unpublished Documents in the Archives of Simancas, Venice, and 
Bnxssels. By SAMUi!3i Rawson .Gaboiiteb. 2 vols. 8va SOs. 

** We conmiend Mr. Gardiner's volumes to all students of hisiory. Th^ haye 
the merit of l)eing forcibly and ably written; and they present intelligent, grajdiic 
and reliable pictures of the period to which they relata**— JPTommer. 

** A work which has the fullest claim to fill up part of the gap in English history 
between the period treated by Mr. Froude and that treated by Lord Macanlay, and 
to take rank with the writings of these historiana The book is not merely an 
account of the Spanish marriage, but the best and most authentic account of that 
erftical time of English history which preceded and led to the civil war.' 




LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara; A 

Biography : ninstrated by Rare and Unpublished Docnments. By 
WmjAic Gilbert, author of "Sir Thomas Branston," "Shirley 
Hall Asylum," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait. 21s. 

^ A yery interestfaig study of the character of Lucrezia Borgia. Mr. Gilbert has 
done good service in carefully investigating the evidence on which the charges 
reet which have been brought against her, and his researches are likely to prodnoe 
the more effect inasmuch as their results have been described in a manner likely 
to prove generally interesting. His clear and unaffected style is admirably adapted 
for biography, and the chapters which are devoted to Lucrezia's life tell ita tiXorj 
wary well That Mr. Gilbert will succeed in amusing and interesting his readers 
may be safely predicted."— i8a<i<reb^ Review. 

FAIRY FANCIES. By Lizzie Selina Eden. 11- 

lustrated by the Mabchioness of HAsnNos. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

'* *The Wandering Lights'— the first of the * Fairy Fancies'— is a more beautifol 
prodnction, truer to the inspiration of Nature, and more likely to be genuinely 
Ative to the imagination of childhood, than the famous 'Story without aa 

The Princess Use* is a storv which is perfectly charming. It has great beaoty 
ft real human interest"— iKAefueinn. 
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bELEOTIONS FROM THE PROSE WORKS 

OF JOHN MILTON, with Critical Remarks and Elucidations. 
Edited by the Rer. Jtinta J. Q. Obahax, M.A., Ozon, 8vo. 12s. 

CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By Matthew Browne. 

2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 24s. 

THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD ; From 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers. With an Intro- 
• ductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England. By Elzia 
Metktard. Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and 300 Beautiful Illustrations. 

THROUGH SPAIN TO THE SAHARA. By 

Matilda Betham-Edwards. 1 voL 8vo, with IllustraHions. 
**MiBa Edwards' sketches are lively and original." — Athenseum. 

THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: Being 

CABINET PICTURES. By a Templar. 1 vol. demy Bvo. 14s. 

** This acceptable book is sore to be in demand, for It supplies just soch infor- 
mation as general readers like to have about men of mark." — Athenmtm. 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COMBERMERE, G.C.B., &c. 
From his Family Papers. By the Right Hon. Mary Yisoountbss 
CoMBERBCERE and Capt. W. W. Knollts. 2 v. 8vo, with Portraits. 

THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN 

CANADA. By Major W. Ross Kino, F.R.G.S., F.S.A.S. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, with beautiful Coloured Plates. 20s. 

UNDER THE PALMS IN ALGERIA AND 

TUNIS. By the Hon. Lewis Winopield. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
** Sterling volmnes, fall of entertainment and reliable information."— /*o«t 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 

** A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— />a«7]f News. * 

LIFE IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. By Hubert 

E. H. Jbrninorak, E8(). Second Edition, 1 toL IOs. 6d. 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS ' IN 

ALQERIA. By Matilda Betham Edwards. 8vo. 
** A fresh and fascinatbig book, full of matter and heaatj.''— Spectator. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mrs. Ellis. Author of * The Women of England/ &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, with fine Portrait. IOs. 6d. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cardinal 

WlBBKAM. 1 VOL 8tO, 5s. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



THE THREE BROTHERS. Bv Mrs. Oliphant, 

author of ** Chronicles of Carlingford," " Salem Chapel," Ac. 3 t. 

**Tliis noTel it in many respecto admirable. There ia tome charming loTe- 
making in the bo<ik ; and there are some exceedingly pleasant and lifelike sketches 
of the artist world in London, which delightfully ren^nd ns of * The Newcomes.* 
—DaUp Tdtgraph. 

SILVIA. By Julia Kayanagh, author of "Nath- 
alie," " Adele," Ac. 3 vols. 

"Miss Kavanagh's herofaie, Silyia, is charmfaig Her story is told with miMdi 
skill and delicate knowledge of homsjiity. The book aboonds with hnmonr.** — 
AUtautwn. 

'^This book is fresh and charming. Miss Eavanagh has prodoced nothing 
prettier than the picture of her heroine, Silvia." — SeUurdajf Revieu. 

** A very interesting and skilfoUy constrocted story." — PmL 

THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortimeb Collins. 

3 vols. 

ARTHUR. By the Author of " Anne Dysart." 3 vols. 

" An interesting tale, which will not detract from the anther's previous repat»> 
ion. It is carefully constructed, and parts of it manifest considArable power.** — 
AUtmoeum. 

" * Arthur ' is a novel of to-day, written with considerable power, thoronghly 
interesting, and the incidents are for the most part those of real life, freshly and 
graphically sketched." — Dai^ TeUffraph. 

SIR RICHARD. By Hugh Neville. 3 vols. 
ESTHER HILL'S SECRET. By Georoiana M. 

Craik, author of ^^ Mildred," &c. 3 vols. (In Aug.) 

THERESA. By Noell Radecliffe, author of 

" Alice Wentworth," &c. 3 vols. (In Aug.) 

A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of «.Tohn Hali- 

fax, Gentleman," &c. 3 vols. 

"A very good novel — a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sym- 
pathy witii human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit** — Exammer. 
** We earnestly recommend this novel It is a special and worthy specimen of 
the author's remarkable powers. The reader's attention never for a moment 
flags.**— Poft '* ' A Brave Lady ' is sure to be popular.'*— Z>at/y Newt. 

MY HERO. By Mrs. Forrester, author of " Fair 

Women," &c. 8 vols. 



** This novel has many and exceptional merits, and is extremely creditable to the 
terarv skill of the authoi 
scarcely ever flags."— /*o«(. 



literarv skill of the author. It is a very readsble story, the Interest of which 
sely 




STERN NECESSITY. By the Author of "No 

Church,*' " Owen : a Waif," Ac. 8 vols. 

**A capital story. It is intensely hiteresting, and deserves to attract a wida 
drole of readera The heroine is original and fascinating, '*^Jktaif TeUffraph, 
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THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of 

" Raymond's Heroine," &c. 3 vols. 

**In plot, details, coherence, completeness, and in the nnflagging interest which 
carries the reader resist^essly to the end, * The Heir Exi>ectant ' is a triumph of 
novelistic skill A much more copious anal3r8is than we have attempted would 
fail to represent the impression of rich and varied power which the admirable 
novel before ns leaves on the mind." — Saturday Review. 

'•'■ An excellent story. We folio mt with undiminished interest the windings of the 
plot The characters are interesting, and the feminine characters especially have 
the merits of being at once life-like and lovable."— />aM MaU Gazette. 

ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. By 

Qbdboe Webbb Dasent, D.G.L. Fourth Edition, 8 vols. 

** A racy, well-writter, and original novel The interest never flags. It would 
be flat injustice to these pleasant vo'nmes if we failed to glance at the fund of 
observation and reflection which the author has interwoven with the thread of his 
story, or the wit and humour with which he has made the whole to sparkle." — 
Quarterly Review^ April. 

** This is a very interesting novel : wit, humour, and keen observation abound in 
every page, while the characters are lifelike. For a long while we have not met 
a work of fiction containing such a fond of varied entertainment" — TVmec. 

"This story is excellent A series of scenes are hit off humourously and 
happily, that make it extremely pleasant reading." — Pall Mall Oatette. 

NORA. By Lady Emily Ponsonby, author of 

" The Discipline of Life," &c, 3 vols. 

" A story of very superior merit The style is easy, graceful and eloquent The 
author posseses an extensive knowledge of human nature.'* — Examiner. 

H AGAR. By the Author of ^^St.OIaveV 3 vols. 

" * Hagar' is a book to be cherished in the reader's memory as a specimen of the 

Surest and most refined order in the art of fiction. The story is full of strong 
uman interest, and Is rich in beautiful bits of description. It seizes upon the im- 
agination as strongly as upon the feelings." — Examiner. 

ST. BEDE'S. By Mrs. Eiloakt. 3 vols. 

** This story is well told. The plot is ingenious, and the most scrupulous could 
take no exception to the moral of the tale." — Athenteum. 
** A very pleasing love-story, worked out with nice taste." — Dailp Newt. 

THE MINISTER'S WIFE. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

author of " Chronicles of Carlingford," ** Salem Chapel/* &c. 3 vols. 

" 'The Minister's Wife' will not detract from the reputation which Mrs. Oliphant 
has so deservedly earned by her ' Salem Chapel' and ' Chronicles of Carlingford.* 
The book abounds with excellent qualities. The diaracters are admirably painted." 
—Timet. 

THE UNKIND WORD, and other Stories. By 

the Author of ^* John Halifax, Gentleman/* &c. 2 vols. 

*' These stories are gems of narratlva Indeed, some of them, in their touching 
grace and simplicity, seem to us to possess a charm even beyond the author's most 
popular novela'^ — Echo. 

ONE MAIDEN ONLY. Bv E. Campbell Tainsh, 

author of " St. Alice," " Orowned,""&c. 8 vols, 

"Mr. Tainsh is always on the side of what is right and pure and noble. To 
much of this book we can give hearty praise. The story lias oonaiderable in- 
terest, the characters are drawn with power.'*— <S|^»eetator. 

U 
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LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THISTT-HIHTH EDmOH FOB 1870 18 HOW BEADY. 

Lodge's Pekraos ahd Babonetagk is acknowledged to be thjB most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
eyer stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
manieations of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing^ every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctnens, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 
Psfiliamentary Boll of the Honse of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Oreat Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding snpe- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Boyal FamUy. 
Peers of the Blood Royal 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 

Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Ck>lonie8. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles at 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldeet 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Dan^itera of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of I.ady before their own Christian and 
their I^usband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Conunoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronoimce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject*' — Spectator. 

** A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful publication.** — T^mec 

**A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
of the day.**— '^o«<. 
Mti existing; sasOt, we believe, ther beat possible peeragei It iatbe ntliilaiil 
on the subJect*'~'Ar«M 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS, HOLM AN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, &C. 

Eaoh in a Single VolunOf elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstratedi prioe 5b, 



1.— SAM SLICK'S NATTJRE AND HUMAN NATUEE. 

**The first volame of Messra Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
'forme a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successfid uudertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature ' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and homorouB 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive -merits of 
being well Illustrated and elegantly bound." — Post. 

n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in Inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

** The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
succesa John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
ona The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathoa It 
is a book that few will read without l)ecoming wiser and better.*' — Scotsman. 

ni.— THE GBESGENT AND THE GBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

** IndepMident of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — (Quarterly Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" ' Nathalie' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractiva Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athmasum. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Examiner. 

VI.— ADAM GBAEME. By MBS. OLEPHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed. "-Am^ 

Vn.— SAM SLIGK'S WISE SAWS AND MODEBN 

INSTANGES. 

'* The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bnlwer's Novela 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
sob iectof universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messra Hurst and 
IBafflBsttfg Cheap. Standard Library, which has included some of the very best specimens 
of light lifentvN^'tiiat ever have been written.'*— JfotMnyer. 
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HURST & BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

Vm.— CABBINAL WISEMAN'S EECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOTJE POPES. 

" A pictnresqne book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by ap eloquent Boman 
Gatholic. Cardinal Wiseman bas treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination." — Athenmum, 

IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In ' A Life for a Life ^ the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced a 
work of strong effect" — Athenwum. 

X.— THE OLD COTJET STEBUEB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

. " A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welc(»ne to thoM 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

"A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson." — Observer. 

XI.— MAEQABET AND HEE BEIDESMAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for. 
themselvea They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming " — Atkenaum. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 

** The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform." — Examiner. 

XIII.— DAEIEN. By ELIOT WAEBUETON. 

'*Th{8 last production of the author of *The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousanda" — Olobe. 

XIV.— FAMILY EOMANCE ; OE, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE AEISTOCEACT. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE LAIED OF NOELAW. By MES. OLIPHANT. 

** The ' Laird of Noriaw ' fully sustains the author's high reputation." — Sunday^ TSmea 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

*' We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instruction." — Timei. 

XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** 'Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made 'John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day." — Pott. 

XVm.— FEEEE'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBEET. 

** Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albiet, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — Po$L 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDEED FIEES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMADDS." 
*' If asked to classify this work, we riionld give it a place between * John Halifax * 
The Caxtona' '*— ^Standard. 



HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

XX.— THE EOMANGE OF THE FOETJM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

** A work of singnlar interost, which can neyer fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition indadcB the trae story of the Colleen Bawn." — lUtutrated New*. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** * Adele ' is the best work we hare read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming bUxj, 
full of delicate character-painting." — Athenatum. 

XXn.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' These * Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and obsenration. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished auUior." — Saturday Review. 

XXm.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

** We commend * Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good noreL The 
eharacters are true to human nature, the story is interesting." — AUunmun. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 

** A delightful book" — Athenaum. ** A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulatii^ library." — LcmceL 

XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

**We advise all who have the opportunity to read thia book" — Athenteum. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmc 
tiTe." — AthaujBum. *' A charming tale charmingly told." — Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

** * Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel" — Timee. 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work" — Examintr. 

XXVm.— LES mSERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

** The merits of * Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of gnAvA,"'— Quarterly Reniew. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AlVIELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.* It is a work couBpicuous for taste and literary cultura It is a very graceful 
and charming book with a well-managed story, clearly-cnt characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like. This is 
high praise of a work of art, and so we intend it" — Timee. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting thema" — Time*. 

'* A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fnUer of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation." — Saturdt^ Review. 

*' Mrs. Oliphant's Life 'of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is popiooa, 
earnest and eloqaeot'—Edinburffh Review. 



HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

XXXL—ST. OLAVE'S. 

** This charmizig novel is the work of one whoposseeses a great talent for writing, as 
"vreU as experience and knowledge of the world. * St Olave's ' is the work of an artist 
The whole book is worth reading."— ilt/k«na?ttm. 

XXXII.— SAM SLICK'S AMEBICAN HUMOTJE. 

*' Dip where yon will into the lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a priza** — Po$L 

XXXIIL— CHEISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of varied characters all true to nature, and has entangled them in a story 
which keeps us in suspense till its knot is happily and gracefuUy resolved. Even if 
tried by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect tibat even he would 
pronounce ' Christian's Mistake ' a novel without a fault" — Times. 

XXXIV.—ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last" — Athenceum. 

XXXV.— AGNES. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" ' Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — At?tenoewn. 
" A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers." — PosL 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of ' John Halifax * speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life." — Examiner. " Few men, and no 
women, will read 'A Noble Life ' without finding themselves the better." — Spectatot. 

XXXVII.— NEW AMERICA. By HEPWORTH DIXON. 

" A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and welL" — Tima. 

" Mr. Dixon's book is the work of a keen observer. Those who would pursue all the 
varied phenomena of which we have attempted an outline will have reason to be grate- 
fill to the intelligent and lively guide who has given them such a sample of the inquiry. 
During his residence at Salt Lake City, Mr. Dixon was able to gather much valuable and 
interesthig information respecting Mormon life and society : and the account of that 
singular body, the Shakers, from his observations during a visit to their chief settlement 
at Mount Lebanon, is one of the best parts of Mr. Dixon's work." — Qitarterly Review. 

" There are few books of this season likely to excite so much general curiosity as Mr. 
Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America." — PaU Mall Gazette. 

" We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book." — Saturday Review. 

XXXVIII.— ROBERT FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

" ' Robert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again' and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings." — Athenaeum. 

" This book is one of intense beauty and truthfulness. It reads like an absolutely 
faithful history of a life. If our criticism induces our readers to open Mr. Macdonald's 
book they will assuredly be amply repaid in the perusal of it" — Pall Mall Oazette. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** * The Woman's Kingdom * sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories. The novelist's lesson is given wiUi ad- 
mirable force and sweetness." — Athenaeum. 

'* We caimot have too many pure, wise, graceful tales such m this."— BriMsfc Qturterif 
Beoiew. 
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